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VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT REGARDING CIVIL- 
IAN CREDENTIALING REQUIREMENTS FOR 
MILITARY JOB SKILLS 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1999 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Benefits, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 334 
Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Jack Quinn (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Quinn, Hayworth, LaHood, Filner, and 
Reyes. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN QUINN 

Mr. Quinn. Good morning, everybody. Mr. Filner and I — and 
other members of the subcommittee will be by a little bit later — 
are trying to get ourselves started at 10 o’clock, particularly since 
all of the other nines are represented today, 9-9-99. So, you 
guessed it, we are going to start at 10 o’clock. If we had had real 
good planning, we would have started an hour earlier, but we are 
not. 

We are really happy to have everybody with us this morning. We 
want to convene and get started. 

The Congressional Commission on Servicemembers and Veterans 
Transition Assistance reported to our full committee at a hearing 
in February that one-third of separating enlisted personnel work in 
military occupations that have civilian credentialing requirements, 
about a third. Licensure, certification, accreditation, and appren- 
ticeship requirements for veterans in civilian life is a new issue for 
the subcommittee. 

Our bipartisan goal this morning is to learn more about this 
issue from each of our expert witnesses and to determine what leg- 
islation, if any, might be needed to help each of you carry out your 
work in making civilian credentialing and its process as manage- 
able and successful as possible for those transitioning 
servicemembers. Simply put, we want to learn more this morning 
and then we want to be able to help. 

Prior to scheduling this morning’s hearing. Bob Filner and I cor- 
responded with Representatives Steve Buyer and Neil Aber- 
crombie, chairman and ranking member of the Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Military Personnel, to get the benefit of their ad- 
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vice and insights, and we appreciate their cooperation and 
assistance. 

We welcome all of our witnesses this morning. A very special 
welcome to our representatives from the service branches who are 
with us, and the Defense Department. We are grateful for all of 
their help and cooperation. 

I might mention also as we begin, before I 3 deld to Mr. Filner, 
that we are in session now. We went in at 10 o’clock with the buzz- 
ers. We expect from the cloakroom a vote around 11 o’clock or 
11:30. Depending on where we are in this morning’s hearing, we 
will give ourselves some direction to get over to those votes and 
back here as soon as we can. 

Mr. Filner. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB FILNER 

Mr. Filner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to add a brief 
welcome to yours. 

Certainly we have seen in our economy an increasing reliance in 
the civilian workplace on what we call certification and licensure 
to regulate entry into occupations to make sure that we have safe 
and professional workplaces and growth in careers. It turns out 
that these requirements and documentation of skills and com- 
petency have too often and for too long resulted in difficulties for 
transitioning military personnel who want to transfer the skills 
that they learned in the service to the civilian workforce. To put 
it as a laymen would, we have highly trained, highly skilled profes- 
sionals in our armed forces. We spend a lot of money in training 
them. They can’t figure out and many of us can’t figure out why 
they wouldn’t just be certified to do similar or even less demanding 
occupations in a civilian workforce; yet there are all kinds of bar- 
riers. As we look at this, it is not as simple as one would like to 
think. As the chairman said, we are here today to learn and to 
help, to learn exactly what these certification and licensing require- 
ments are, to determine how they might act as barriers to our 
transitioning servicemembers, and then to see if this subcommittee 
and this Congress can minimize those barriers and facilitate the 
transfer of the skills and the investment really that we have met 
in our armed forces. 

I read most of the written testimony beforehand. I want to tell 
the witnesses in advance that I may have to disappear for a few 
minutes in the middle, but I was very impressed with what I have 
read. The commitment that you all have to providing separating 
military personnel the tools they need to make that transition from 
active duty to the civilian economy is very clear to me and anyone 
who would read your testimony. I want to thank you all collectively 
for the efforts that you are making in this regard. 

I have concluded from all of that that the challenges we face re- 
lated to these issues are more complicated, more significant than 
we would like to think or like to believe. There are probably no 
easy fixes because of the many entities that must work together to 
support and assist our servicemembers. But I think the challenge 
is there for us to take. 

I know Mr. Quinn relishes those challenges. I relish those chal- 
lenges in working together with him and with you all to ensure 
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that our veterans do have an opportunity to use the skills that we 
spend a lot of money in training, and we have a lot of pride in the 
skills of our servicemembers and allow them to compete with their 
civilian counterparts on a level playing field. I thank the chairman 
for calling this hearing and I look forward to the testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Congressman Filner appears on p. 
45.] 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you, Bob. Thank you very much. I think you 
correctly pointed out and I would just repeat your remarks, that we 
are interested, both of us and the subcommittee, in finding ways 
in which we can help. The testimony, while we are going to limit 
oral testimony here, I think that most of what we received written 
was some of the best testimony that I have seen before the sub- 
committee that we have been actively involved in. We appreciate 
that. 

Also, to put a local flavor to this Bob, you and I have not had 
a chance to talk. I was home during the recess and had a chance 
to visit a couple of work sites in my district up in BuflPalo, NY. I 
happened to be at a printing company, a large outfit that employs 
about 1200 people. The managing director of the place was lament- 
ing the fact that they really couldn’t find skilled employees, that 
the jobs were going unfilled because they couldn’t find enough peo- 
ple to fill good paying jobs in an area like Buffalo, NY, where we 
have emplo 3 Tnent problems, and I asked if this was a communica- 
tion problem. He said he didn’t think so. 

Then I mentioned to him about a visit I made here in Virginia 
about a month ago at a job fair over in Crystal City that NCOA 
put together to try to match up some of our veterans who are leav- 
ing the service and match them up with jobs. I stayed about an 
hour or hour and a half and got a chance to talk to both the busi- 
nesses that were represented and some of our servicemembers, 
men and women. 

It is a fascinating operation that is going on, but there again, I 
just don’t know if enough people know about it. I don’t know if this 
is a communication concern as much as anything else. But when 
I talked to this business back home in my district, he couldn’t wait 
to hear more about it. He is interested in doing one of those up 
near Buffalo himself, and the company is willing to become actively 
involved. So it might just be the question of matching the right 
people together. I think the interest is there and as the testimony 
points out, we might just need to take the opportunity to sort of 
put it together. 

Mr. Filner. I think you missed the simplest explanation, Mr. 
Chairman. The most intelligent just leave Buffalo to come to San 
Diego. I hope I never have to run in Buffalo. 

Mr. Quinn. Actually, I do better in some districts that aren’t my 
own as well. Anyway, I think that we are ready to get started. This 
is a fascinating topic. Let’s have our first panel, please, if we could. 
We are pleased to have the Honorable A1 Borrego back with us. It 
is good to see you again. Mr. Victor Vasquez, Jr., and Mr. Julius 
M. Williams, Jr. They will be accompanied by Dennis Douglass and 
James Hubbard for questions. Gentlemen, please come forward. 
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STATEMENTS OF HON. ESPIRIDION (AL) BORREGO, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; VICTOR VASQUEZ, JR., DEPUTY AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, PERSONNEL SUPPORT, 
FAMILIES AND EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; JU- 
LIUS M. WILLIAMS, JR., DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION AND COUNSELING SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY DEN- 
NIS DOUGLASS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, EDUCATION SERVICE, 
VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
VETERANS AFFAIRS; AND JAMES B. HUBBARD, DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 

Mr. Quinn. Mr. Borrego, I think that you are first on our list this 
morning. So if it is okay with you, we will begin with your testi- 
mony and then Mr. Vasquez and Mr. Williams. As you already 
know, you have been here many times before, we try to keep oral 
remarks to about 5 minutes or so. Then when you are all finished, 
we will get to questions a little later. Please begin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ESPIRIDION (AL) BORREGO 

Mr. Borrego. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you for your support and encouragement on VETS working to help 
veterans get certified and licensed for good jobs in the 21st century 
economy. I am very excited about this initiative. It has been more 
than 2 years since we started in on these projects. In the simplest 
terms, VETS is working with a host of public agencies and private 
sector organizations to help veterans, who have high tech and pro- 
fessional skills as a result of their military service, get the civilian 
licensing and certification they need to hold good career-building 
jobs when they leave the armed forces. 

The employment potential is as broad as are the licensing and 
certification requirements of Federal and State government agen- 
cies and the business community. The jobs can range from informa- 
tion technology, telecommunications, health care, law enforcement 
and security, heavy equipment operators, over-the-road truck 
drivers. 

So many of todays good jobs require some sort of skills; licensing 
and certification documents these skills. Our veterans learn many 
of these skills in the military. We want to make sure that the li- 
censing and certification process works for veterans, not against 
them, by reducing duplication and extensive retraining for recertifi- 
cations for skills they already have. I believe that helping veterans 
get civilian credentialing so they can put their skills, knowledge 
and abilities to work in our growing economy must be the corner- 
stone of VETS programs to serve the need of the 21st century 
veterans. 

Secretary Herman is very interested in our work because it fits 
so closely with her departmental goal of a prepared workforce for 
skill building and lifelong learning. The ./Werican Legion did a 
study in 1996 that VETS funded that pointed out how important 
this issue is. We took that study as a starting point and have 
steadily pushed the envelope, reaching out to businesses, unions, 
public and private associations, any group that is involved in 
credentialing someone’s ability so they can get a particular job. 
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The digital economy is driving our economic growth and is re- 
sponsible for much of our phenomenal job development. By 2006 al- 
most half of all American workers will be employed by industries 
producing information technology or using it, and these jobs are 
high paying. In 1997 the average wage of information teclmology 
workers was 78 percent higher than workers generally. 

There is a desperate need for qualified woriters in this field, and 
we have an underutilized pool of them right here at home. I want 
veterans to be first in line to get these jobs. 

VETS is working with Microsoft, which has created the Skills 
2000 Military IT Career Initiative. VETS is working with the Com- 
munication Workers of America and its affiliated employers, includ- 
ing Lucent Technologies, U.S. West, Pacific Bell and others to help 
veterans get certified for jobs in the telecommunications industry. 
This year Cisco Systems is joining the project with an online as- 
sessment tool it created. This will enable veterans to assess their 
level of computer skills and what additional training they may 
need to qualify for specific jobs. We are working with the 
PowerComm Foundation in Massachusetts to train veterans in 
qualifying I.B.E.W. apprenticeship skills qualifying them for elec- 
tricians, journeyman linemen and cable installers. 

I have had productive meetings with the Computer and Tech- 
nology Industry Association. They represent 7,500 information 
technology businesses. They have developed a certification instru- 
ment winch will enable veterans to show their computer-related ex- 
pertise. We are looking to form a voluntary, industry-driven part- 
nership that would be advocates for hiring veterans for high tech 
jobs. 

Federal, State, and local governments license and certify many 
important jobs, and we are working with them, too. The Inter- 
agency Task Force on Certification and Licensing of Transitioning 
Military Personnel has brought together Federal agencies to see 
how they can help each other avoid duplication and raise aware- 
ness of the credentialing issue in their agency. The Task Force, 
working with VETS, is creating a Web site suppl 3 dng information 
on civilian certification and licensing requirements for many Fed- 
eral Government-licensed positions. We have pilot programs in five 
States using DVOPs and LVERs to focus on a particular occupation 
that requires State licensing, a much larger number than the Fed- 
eral Government arena. 

Our work in this area has just begun. It is time consuming and 
personnel intensive. To do it right we have to touch all of the bases 
and include all of the players. 

One of the most important players is DOD. We are working to- 
gether to make sure that our credentialing initiatives are not at 
cross-purposes with the armed services’ need to recruit and retain 
good people. In fact, we think it can be used as a recruiting incen- 
tive much like the military presents itself as a way to pay for col- 
lege education. I have had some very positive conversation with the 
Army’s recruiting command on this very topic. The resources and 
the commitment of the entire Department of Labor are behind us 
in this effort. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Borrego appears on p. 50.] 
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Mr. Quinn. Thank you, Mr. Borrego. Mr. Williams. 

STATEMENT OF JULIUS M. WILLIAMS, JR. 

Mr. Williams. Yes. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the subcommittee. It is a pleasure for me to appear before you 
today to discuss the ways that the Department’s two principal edu- 
cation training and employment assistance programs, specifically 
the Montgomery GI Bill program and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Counseling Program, deal with credentialing and licensures 
with a focus on how our apprenticeship and on-the-job training pro- 
grams assist servicemembers and veterans transitioning back into 
the economy. Accompan 3 dng me is Mr. Dennis Douglass, the Dep- 
uty Director of our Education Service. 

I would just like to make a few comments before we entertain 
questions. I would like to stress that the VA is a strong proponent 
of servicemembers and veterans achieving the credentials they 
need to succeed in getting a good job outside of the military. VA 
makes every effort to do all that the law allows to provide assist- 
ance in helping veterans receive the training they need to achieve 
suitable employment. We recognize, however, that VA does have 
limitations on that authority. I specifically talk about the fact that 
the Montgomery GI Bill apparently does not have the authority to 
pay for licensure and certification. 

The Interagency Task Force on Certifications and Licensure for 
the Transition of Military Personnel published in its interim report 
in December of 1988 a recommendation for change. Task force 
members advocate a number of legislative change initiatives that 
would change the Montgomery GI Bill. The one that is specific to 
this discussion is the change that would allow the MGIB to pay for 
certification and licensing expenses. Currently, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Counseling Program does have the authority to 
pay for these expenses, and we feel that extending that authority 
to the Montgomery GI Bill would be critical; and we support that 
initiative, as well as any le^slation that might accomplish this. 

We would also like to point out that in our Montgomery GI Bill 
program from 1996 to 1998, we had a 60 percent increase in OJT 
participation. In the Vocational Rehabilitation and Counseling Pro- 
gram that participation rate is slightly lower, recognizing that 
there are inherent barriers to using OJT in the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation and Counseling Program. However, we have put together 
a number of task forces to look at how we can better provide trans- 
ferable skills analysis for transitioning servicemembers and veter- 
ans in order to better facilitate the use of on-the-job training and 
apprenticeships as well as other employment initiatives. 

One of the universally present recommendations of these task 
forces has been that we continue to work very closely with DOD 
in using the Verification of Military Experience and Training in- 
strument. That has been recognized as being indispensable in our 
ability to assist veterans in transitioning to meaningful jobs. We 
applaud DOD’s work in this area, and we look forward to working 
with them in the future. 

Finally, we welcome the opportunity to work with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Interagency Task Force. Veterans partici- 
pating in the Montgomery GI Bill program, as well as the Voca- 
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tional Rehabilitation and Counseling Program, will benefit from 
our efforts, and these efforts will promote greater recognition of the 
value of military training and its portability to the civilian 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement and I look forward 
to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Williams appears on p. 60.] 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you very much. Mr. Vasquez. 

STATEMENT OF VICTOR VASQUEZ, JR. 

Mr. Vasquez. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee on Benefits. Thank you for inviting me to testify at 
this morning’s hearing. It is indeed a privilege for me to make my 
first appearance before this body. I am delighted to have this 
opportunity to discuss veterans’ emplo 5 Tnent and credential 
requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, I have submitted a written statement for the 
committee, and I ask that you accept that statement as part of the 
record. 

Mr. Quinn. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Vasquez. Thank you. 

The education, training and experience that are obtained during 
an individual’s mihtary service provide tangible benefits for the 
Nation’s defense and can also contribute significantly to a skilled 
civilian workforce. Private sector employers. Federal, State, and 
local government agencies, professional associations, unions and 
the general public have turned to credentialing to regulate entry 
into occupations and to promote safety, professionalism, and career 
growth. Professional and trade associations presently offer certifi- 
cation in their specific fields. 

Professional certification offers many in-service benefits to the 
military. It promotes growth and professionalism on the job. Cer- 
tification demonstrates competencies based on real world require- 
ments and has the potential to be a d 5 mamic recruiting tool. 

The issue of credentialing for military servicemembers has been 
discussed for a number of years. I am excited about our recent 
progress. For example, we are beginning phase 1 of redesigning the 
verification of military experience and training document that was 
mentioned earlier. We have received the published information 
from the interim report from the Departments of Labor and Veter- 
ans Affairs Interagency Task Force on Credentialing and Licensing 
of Transitioning Military Personnel, also valuable information that 
we are beginning to incorporate into our redesign. A concerted ef- 
fort is being made to improve the credentialing process for our mili- 
tary personnel, thus making certification and licensing a win-win 
situation for the Department and the private sector. 

The Department of Defense has policy and oversight for training 
and education programs that lead to certification and licensure. We 
have policies in place that address the credentialing process. In ad- 
dition, the military departments have their own policies and regu- 
lations which allow for the execution of operational programs that 
assist servicemembers with certification, licensing, and apprentice- 
ship qualifications. 
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The services v^ill speak to their specific programs when they ad- 
dress you later. I will address the role that the Department of De- 
fense plays in the credentialing process, and some of our ongoing 
initiatives. But first let me say that the Department of Defense has 
always promoted the concept of providing certification of skills ac- 
quired while in the military and transference of these skills to the 
civilian workplace for many years. 

Initially, the Department of Defense reviewed State licensure 
and certification requirements. We found that most State certifi- 
cation and licensure requirements are mandated by State laws and 
are different in each State. As a result, our focus shifted to promot- 
ing professional certification that is national in scope and provides 
greater benefit to our servicemembers. 

Within the Department of Defense there are several vehicles 
which provide military servicemembers the opportunity to have 
and receive recognition for the training and experience they gain 
while on active duty. For example, the Defense Activity for Non- 
traditional Education and Support, or DANTES, is the lead Depart- 
ment of Defense agency for certification efforts in the support of 
voluntary education. DANTES has memoranda of understanding 
with 32 professional organizations — and I should add certification 
agencies — offering approximately 160 different certification exami- 
nations. Their Web site links certification agencies to the military 
installation education centers throughout the world and provides 
up-to-date information on certification examinations. 

We also provide departing servicemembers with a verification of 
military experience and training document. This document verifies 
the military experience, training, history, associated civilian equiv- 
alent job titles, and recommended education credit information that 
organizations and companies can use in determining an individ- 
ual’s qualification for credentialing, licensure, certification, accredi- 
tation and apprenticeship. 

The Department of Defense voluntary education program is one 
of the largest continuing education programs in the world. Military 
members can enroll in postsecondary courses to obtain associates, 
bachelors, masters and doctorate degrees with their services pro- 
viding financial assistance for tuition costs. 

The Department of Defense has operated the Troops to Teachers 
program since 1994. Under this pro^am, military personnel can 
pursue a new career in public education. The goal of the program 
is to provide mature, motivated, experienced and dedicated person- 
nel for the Nation’s classrooms. DANTES provides counseling and 
assistance to participants, identifies employment opportunities and 
helps the servicemember determine teacher certification 
requirements. 

We also have several ongoing initiatives and I will briefly cover 
those. I mentioned earlier the verification of military experience 
and training document. We are redesigning that in a three-phase 
process. We are working with the Defense Manpower Data Center 
in conjunction with the Department of Labor, identifying job char- 
acteristics and worker attributes. 

Another joint initiative has the Department of Defense and the 
Military Services working with the Department of Labor on a State 
worker credentialing pilot. This pilot is attempting to alleviate 
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State level credentialing barriers for selected occupation in five 
States: Maryland, Georgia, South Carolina, Ohio, and Colorado. 

Finally, we have the Joint Services Apprenticeship Steering 
Committee which includes all of the Military Services, the Depart- 
ment of Labor Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, contractors 
from the private sector, and Labor unions. This committee is re- 
viewing occupations that have “joint service apprenticeship commu- 
nity” for which standards can be established. 

Thank you very much for giving me the opportunity to present 
my views before the subcommittee on this important subject. I look 
forward to any guidance from the subcommittee and any of our col- 
leagues on how we can do our job better. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vasquez appears on p. 68.] 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you, Mr. Vasquez. We appreciate your input 
here this morning. 

Mr. Hubbard, do you have prepared remarks this morning? I 
wasn’t quite sure. 

Mr. Hubbard. I do, sir. With your indulgence, I would ask that 
my complete statement be entered into the record. 

Mr. Quinn. Of course. Without objection, so ordered. We are anx- 
ious to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES B. HUBBARD 

Mr. Hubbard. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for holding this hearing concerning the employment bar- 
riers faced by recently separated veterans. 

Although these outstanding young men and women possess ex- 
cellent skills which are easily transferable to civilian careers, the 
lack of a, quote, “official,” closed quote, recognition of vocational 
training hampers smooth transition from active duty service to 
meaningful civilian employment. 

Honorable service should advance vocational opportimities rather 
than stymieing employability. Underlying much of this discussion 
is a perception by some people that preparing servicemembers for 
civilian jobs after their active duty service will, in fact, hasten the 
departure of servicemembers, thereby raising training and recruit- 
ing costs. 

The person who makes a career decision and enlists in the mili- 
tary, it is for a definite period of time. At the point of reenlistment, 
the servicemember must make another career decision. Employ- 
ment opportunities in the private sector will be weighed against his 
career opportunities in the military service. We do a disservice 
when servicemembers, after receiving military occupational train- 
ing, feel that their vocational skills are inadequate to find mean- 
ingful employment in the private sector. 

In reality, every military servicemember at some point is being 
prepared for a civilian job. The best way to prevent the early de- 
parture of well-trained, highly qualified service people is to provide 
competitive compensation and benefits packages that encourage re- 
enlistment. It is in the best interests of our Nation for the DOD 
to be the Nation’s best vocational trainer. That reputation will 
make many of our recruitment and retention woes disappear. 

Military service offers job security, an intangible esprit de corps, 
and a camaraderie that is unmatched by the private sector. The 
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best recruiters for the military are its active duty members, the re- 
servists, and veterans. If their military service is a positive experi- 
ence, they will be the strongest supporters of military service. If 
their service was bad, they will be the most vocal opponents of 
military service. 

Often the difference boils down to whether their expectations 
were achieved: If the person enlisted for vocational training, were 
they marketable in the private sector; if a person enlisted for edu- 
cational benefits, were they enough to achieve their educational 
goals; if a person enlisted for a career and its retirement benefits, 
were those promises fulfilled. We are aware of a study done by the 
Navy, which showed that the better the training received, the more 
chance of reenlistment on the part of the sailor being trained. 

Mr. Chairman, The American Legion believes that the process 
now under way on sort of an ad hoc basis must become more delib- 
erate on the part of all of the State and Federal agencies involved. 
To do this, we respectfully suggest this committee seek answers to 
the following questions: M^at Federal agencies should be in charge 
of coordinating the governmental efforts in this area; where will 
the database on MOS and AFSC versus college credits reside; 
where will be the repository of information for agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individuals on credentialing; how will Federal and State 
agencies work with credentialing organizations and agencies, with 
employers, to eliminate this barrier to the employment of separat- 
ing servicemembers; what role an expanded GI educational benefits 
program will have on helping servicemembers fill in the gaps in 
skill requirements; what effect would deliberate credentialing effort 
on the part of the armed forces training schools have on recruiting 
and on retention? 

In our opinion, well-constructed studies are needed. Who will do 
them? Is the current Federal task force effective in addressing this 
program? If not, how could it be more effective? What is the role 
of education institutions? What is the role of apprenticeship pro- 
grams? What incentives can be made available to the business com- 
munity to train veterans? How can Federal agencies that issue cre- 
dentials, such as the FCC or the FAA, come to recognize military 
training? What is the role of the Disabled Veterans Outreach Pro- 
gram and Veterans Employment Representatives now working in 
the public labor exchange and the credentialing effort? Is this prob- 
lem more a function of military training or the ability of 
credentialing bodies to understand correctly and evaluate correctly 
the military training as it relates to the credentials sought? Would 
a national conference attended by interested parties in the mili- 
tary, VA, State and private sector be a useful step in improving the 
dialogue? 

Mr. Chairman, I have reason to believe that as a result of this 
hearing you will hear a number of things are under way. A number 
of organizations are undertaking actions which will help solve this 
problem. The American Legion applauds these efforts and will 
make every effort to assist and enhance them wherever we can. 

What you will also hear is some of these efforts are in the stage 
of pilot programs. Pilots can be useful, but more needs to be done 
and can be done. What is happening now is a bit chaotic. Order 
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needs to be brought to this chaos. We sincerely believe this hearing 
will be the beginning of that process. 

I need to thank some people here, including you, Mr. Chairman, 
and the ranking minority for scheduling this hearing. I should also 
acknowledge the vision of the Honorable Preston Taylor, the former 
Assistant Secretary of the Veterans Employment and Training 
Service, for approving funding for the original study, and the Hon- 
orable A1 Borrego, the current Assistant Secretary for VETS for the 
follow-on action with the Federal task force. 

Thanks are also due to Major General Matt Caulfield, Marine 
Corps, Retired, for his counsel and encouragement; Steve Halsey 
and Laurie Rains for their help and assistance in bringing the 
credentialing community along on this venture. 

I must also thank you again, Mr. Chairman, and the ranking mi- 
nority and both of your staffs. This hearing is important to the 80- 
or 90,000 people who leave the military each year with skills which 
would be marketable but for a piece of paper. I would be happy to 
answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hubbard, with attachments, ap- 
pears on p. 85.] 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you, Mr. Hubbard. 

Before I give other members who attended, who arrived a little 
bit late, the opportunity, let me just make one quick observation. 
I don’t think it is necessarily a question, but Mr. Hubbard, I think 
that you have put it in perspective. I agree with you. I think there 
are a lot of things already going on at various places in and out 
of the government. There are various things going on at the Fed- 
eral level and on State and local levels. That was one of the frus- 
trations that I had over a year and a half ago when the whole topic 
came up. 

As a former school teacher who has tried to stay close to edu- 
cation and also as an employer who at different times needs to look 
at resumes, for example, when you are hiring some people, it does 
occur to me that there are some very positive things. I learned 
some new ones reading the testimony and hearing the witnesses 
here this morning. 

Mr. Vasquez points out all of the programs that are in place. I 
don’t think that it is the subcommittee’s wish — I know it is not Bob 
Filner’s or mine — to reinvent the wheel here or to conduct lengthy 
studies necessarily. But it is our role, I believe, to organize what 
is going on out there already if we can and to give you the help 
that you need to make it work better if possible. 

This first panel, I think, really put that in perspective. I appre- 
ciated all of your comments. Let me yield to the other members for 
the comments they had. Mr. LaHood, I think that you were first. 

Mr. Reyes, comments at this point? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. SILVESTRE REYES 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for being late. 
As you know, there are so many thing going on. 

I want first of all to thank Assistant Secretary A1 Borrego. He 
was very gracious in accepting an invitation for the second year in 
a row to attend a veterans town hall meeting in El Paso last week. 
But more important than that, Mr. Borrego was a present at a 
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ceremony where we honored three businesses and companies that 
have focused on veterans and the hiring of veterans. 

This is very important for all of us because I can remember back 
in 1968 when I left the Army, I had received what I thought was 
great training and I was a helicopter crew chief. I had received 
from a number of schools training in turbine engines. I assumed — 
wrongly, I found out — that once I left the Army that companies like 
American Airlines, Continental, would be waiting in line to hire 
me. I was rudely awakened by the fact that there is a pecking 
order and a process to get a license, to get a credential. 

So I think this is very important, more important than ever be- 
cause in today’s military, we are giving our men and women in uni- 
form state-of-the-art training. We see that in some of the exercises 
that we participated in going and visiting our troops that are de- 
ployed worldwide. We can see the utilization of computers, the lat- 
est in tracking, the latest in targeting. All of those have a cor- 
responding value in the civilian community. So I hope we, through 
these hearings, are able to expedite the process so that we can give 
our young people in this country today yet one more opportunity 
and yet one more reason why they ought to consider first of all 
serving their country, and secondly learning a trade that is very 
beneficial and pay them very good money. Just this weekend I had 
an air-conditioning guy come out and charge me $48 for coming out 
and doing 15 minutes of work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Congressman Reyes appears on p. 
47.] 

Mr. Quinn. You are lucky you could get an air-conditioning guy 
to come out for any amount of money, frankly. Regardless of what 
Mr. Filner said, we need air conditioners in Buffalo, too, believe it 
or not. 

Mr. Reyes, we will coimt on your assistance in the subcommittee 
and your active involvement as we proceed with this. 

Mr. Hayworth. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. J.D. HAYWORTH 

Mr. Hayworth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank you for your 
leadership in calling this hearing. I thank our witnesses this morn- 
ing. It is good to share a bipartisan lament with my good fnend 
from Texas because we are challenged by the specter of that four- 
letter word, time, and I don’t think either of us is going on record 
advocating cloning, but it would be nice to be in several places at 
one time. 

I can share his concern about air-conditioning. I thought it spoke 
volumes when I encountered him in Phoenix Sky Harbor Airport 
during the break in August. A rumor has it he was seeking solace 
from the heat. But of course, we often end up in the home district 
of our ranking minority member in the San Diego area. I am from 
Arizona. 

But on a serious note, I just want to thank the witnesses and I 
think the chairman’s words are well taken. There is no need to re- 
invent the wheel, /but it would be nice if we had all four wheels 
pointed in the same direction. That becomes our challenge, how to 
coordinate and use the massive resources that are on hand. 
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I look forward to hearing the success stories as well as the chal- 
lenges confronted. As I heard my colleague from Texas mention his 
own experience, I think of something that transpires nearby to my 
Sixth Concessional District of Arizona, which is going on at the 
Boeing helicopter plant where so many one-time Army technicians, 
many of whom are female, are now on that assembly line for the 
new line of Apache helicopters. 

What we are seeing is the synergy between those trained in the 
Army to carry out these highly technical and delicate jobs and see- 
ing that transference into the private sector to help keep America 
strong. So I would thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank the wit- 
nesses that have come and look forward to the testimony with 
great interest. 

Mr. Quinn. I appreciate it very much. I don’t know that the 
other members, while making comments, have specific questions? 
Mr. Reyes, do you have questions at this time for the first panel? 
Mr. Reyes. No, I do not. 

Mr. Quinn. I do not have any. 

Mr. LaHood? No? 

Thank you again and we will move on to the second panel. We 
appreciate it very much. 

In our second panel this morning, we are pleased to welcome the 
Honorable Ruby B. DeMesme, Rear Admiral Fred Ames, Brigadier 
General Kathryn Frost, Rear Admiral David Brewer, III, and Lieu- 
tenant General Jack Klimp. As those witnesses make their way to 
the table, it is appropriate to say now that we look forward to hear- 
ing from the various service branches this is morning. We have 
read your full testimony. We appreciate it very much. 

STATEMENTS OF HON. RUBY B. DeMESME, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, MANPOWER, RESERVE AF- 
FAIRS, INSTALLATIONS AND ENVIRONMENT, U.S. AIR FORCE; 
REAR ADM. FRED L. AMES, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT FOR 
HUMAN RESOURCES, U.S. COAST GUARD; BRIG. GEN. KATH- 
RYN G. FROST, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, U.S. ARMY; REAR 
ADM. DAVID L. BREWER III, VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL AND 
TRAINING, U.S. NAVY; AND LT. GEN. JACK W. KLIMP, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MANPOWER AND RESERVE AFFAIRS, 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 

Mr. Quinn. Good morning, everybody. It is good to see you again. 
Thanks for being with us. On behalf of the subcommittee and the 
full committee, we appreciate your testimony, all of which we have 
received and have gone through and which will become part of this 
morning’s record. For your own information, I think that we will 
follow the presentations as they are listed in this morning’s sched- 
ule, which would be Ms. DeMesme, Rear Admiral Ames, Brigadier 
General Frost, Admiral Brewer, and Lieutenant General Klimp, in 
that order. 

You may begin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RUBY B. DeMESME 

Ms. DeMesme. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee. It is indeed a pleasure for me to be with you 
this morning to talk about our people, because that is the most 
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critical concern that the Department of the Air Force has is taking 
care of its people. 

One of the ways that we take care of our people is to ensure that 
they have training while they are in the Air Force that they can 
use when they get out of the Air Force. We see this as life cycle 
management when we recruit people, we bring them in, give them 
a skill, we help them help us accomplish the mission. When they 
leave us, whether it is because they are getting out after a specific 
term, or retiring, it is important that they be able to continue a 
life-style that they are entitled to. Therefore, we are very concerned 
about ensuring that our people do receive the skills that they need 
to do their jobs. While we are cognizant of the fact that our people 
must be able to perform well, based on the jobs that they are as- 
signed, we realize that a skills-training and competency-based 
model is the most important thing while they are in. That is not 
to say that when they leave, their skill is not as critical on the out- 
side. We see that as being complementary. 

Fortunately, within the Air Force, we have many skills that are 
transferable to the civilian world, and we make sure that our peo- 
ple are licensed to do the jobs when they leave if they feel that it 
requires a license while they are in. If they are not, we make op- 
portunities available to them. 

Within the Air Force there are six areas that I want to talk 
about briefly, because you do have my written testimony that goes 
into a lot more detail. The six areas that we believe are very impor- 
tant deal with education and training. They deal with our Commu- 
nity College of the Air Force, Tuition Assistance Program, distance 
learning, preseparation counseling. Transition Assistance Program 
resource centers, and our partnerships that we are having with the 
private sector. 

In terms of education, the Community College of the Air Force 
is one of our huge success stories. It began in 1972, basically for 
our enlisted members. It allows them the opportunity to come in 
and receive education and training for an associate degree. In 1998, 
of 12,054 associate degrees were awarded; 11,500 of those were 
from the Community College of the Air Force. We think that is a 
big success story. 

Presently, we make this education available to all of our mem- 
bers whether they are active. Guard, or Reserve people, and we 
also open these programs to the other services. The Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps also have their members attend our pro- 
gram. If they can’t get their needs met, these are basically mission- 
specific, essential to the jobs they are doing. 

We have tuition assistance programs for those people who want 
to work on a different focus while they are in the service. The Air 
Force is really leading the way and has been for some time in that 
we provide 75 percent of tuition cost for members who want to go 
on to continue their education. We make these programs available 
within the bases themselves. They don’t have to leave and go down- 
town to college. They can do it right on the base. DOD-wide, we 
use that program; and in the Air Force, we have been extremely 
successful because our 75 percent matching payment allows them 
to continue their education. 
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Of course, we also have programs within our local communities 
where many of our colleges will pick up the additional 25 percent. 
So many of our members are able to get 100 percent of tuition cost 
paid for by the 75 percent that we provide and us working with our 
local educational opportunities programs to provide an additional 
25 percent. 

In 1998, we spent $49 million for associates, bachelors, and mas- 
ters degrees for our people. We also survey our people a lot. Our 
transition assistance programs were ranked first among our off- 
duty education programs by our people when we asked them why 
they wanted to stay in the Air Force. We realize that many people 
in today’s OPSTEMPO world are moving about a lot. They are 
being deployed at different locations both within the United States 
and abroad. Therefore, we are putting a lot of emphasis in improv- 
ing our distance learning programs for our folks. 

Internet access is extremely important. People use it day and 
night. We try to keep these programs open in our libraries and dif- 
ferent places where they frequent for those that don’t have comput- 
ers in their own rooms. This has been very successful for us and 
we will continue to improve on that particular aspect. 

We also put a lot of emphasis on developing good training pro- 
grams in our 3-day workshops in partnerships with DOL and DVA, 
you heard a little bit about those programs earlier. In 1977 the Air 
Force Bases hosted 1117 workshops with over 31,000 participants. 
All of these allows them to have access to the outside world; people 
who are looking for employees with certain skills, it gives them the 
opportunity to hone their skills in terms of how to present them- 
selves, how they write their job — the whole application process. We 
believe that we are doing very well in assisting our people in those 
areas. 

They can also go to our Transition Assistance Program resource 
centers to get help if they can’t do it on their own. 

One of the most successful ventures we have had is with our 
joint efforts in partnering. The Air Force and the other services 
have taken many steps to remove the unintended barriers to trans- 
ferring their skills, developed while on active duty, into civilian em- 
ployment. 

One example for the Air Force is working with the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration to make the Air Frame and Power Plant Cer- 
tification Program easier for our people to obtain. Many people 
have the skills but are not always able to walk out with certificate 
in hand. We are working with the FAA to make sure that people 
do have those certificates and licensures while they are inside so 
they can walk out with a job if that is what they want to do. 

Within the Air Force, we have over 100,000 active duty Reserve 
personnel who could receive a certification in their second careers. 
There are another 125,000 people from the other services, both 
Guard, Reserve, and active components, that would be eligible for 
the certification. We believe this is a good news story. 

We also have a similar effort under way which goes back to the 
communications community, where we have spent $750,000 on in- 
formation technology software. We have purchased that in order to 
help our members prepare for civilian certification and licensing. 
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We also have an agreement with DANTES, as you heard about 
earlier. We have 32 civilian credentialing organizations in that or- 
ganization. They offer some examinations on over 60 Air Force spe- 
cialties for our people. Right now they are having to pay for that, 
but we make it available to them. 

Lastly, I want to mention the partnership that we have with 
DOL and the Department of Veterans Affairs, DVA, the Inter- 
agency Task Force on Licensing and Certification. I believe that 
coming together over a year ago to really discuss common interests 
and concerns and to try to pull together facts and factoids that we 
could use in bridging the gap between military life and civilian em- 
ployment. I think that is the first step in the right direction. 

We are making a lot of progress there. However, we have deter- 
mined that one of the barriers that we face is our — the inability to 
influence the States’ requirements. Many times they just don’t ac- 
cept what we prepared our people for. We want to develop some 
way of working with them so they will accept the skills and train- 
ing levels that our people bring to the table when they are outside. 
But we might need your help in that regard. 

Mr. Quinn. Not to interrupt, but I think that may be an oppor- 
tunity for us to become involved. That is what we had in mind, 
where we could maybe take that case to various State organiza- 
tions among the States. 

Ms. DeMesme. That would really be helpful to enable our men 
and women to be recognized for the skills that they have obtained. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. DeMesme appears on p. 205.] 

Mr. Quinn. I interrupting again, but if I may, we have your writ- 
ten testimony, all of it. We are going to have some questions. But 
so that we can get to those before possibly our next vote, I want 
to move to Rear Admiral Ames from the Coast Guard, and then we 
will hear from the Army after Rear Admiral Ames is finished. 

Sir. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. FRED A. AMES 

Admiral Ames. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, 
good morning. It is a pleasure to be here with you this morning. 
Instead of talking about what the Coast Guard is doing, I would 
just offer some general comments, if I may. 

We are on the horns of a dilemma today. We have the very, very 
best people in our services, yet we are going to be ever more chal- 
lenged to find even better people in the future. Substantial addi- 
tional costs to all of the services are occurring to find the right peo- 
ple and to keep them. So we all must look for additional ways to 
do our best to attract and retain the people, especially if we could 
find some less costly way to do so. 

Two basic reasons why people affiliate and remain with any or- 
ganization: first, the quality of the job, the fact that they feel it is 
important, what they do, a challenging mission, they add value, 
they feel they are adding value, and they are valued for their con- 
tribution; the second is career potential, professional growth. The 
second reason, especially credentialing, is an important key to in- 
creasing career potential and professional growth. The better we 
can parlay the military training, skills, and experience into tan- 
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gible certification, the better that we will be able to attract the 
right people and retain the right people. 

When talking about retaining the right people, I agree with Mr. 
Hubbard of The American Legion that we are more likely to retain 
our folks that see value in their training experience in the service 
at the end of their time in the service. The fact is that if you ask 
anybody what is really on their mind, what their real long-term 
concern is, it is going to be financial security for their families. 
Knowing that they have in their hand the ability to go when they 
feel it is time to transition to the civilian sector, to provide for their 
families, is important. They don’t have to forgo the excitement of 
a career in the military service because they have to move on and 
build up that bank account, so to speak. 

Pay and retirement, those are areas of concern. We talk about 
them not being adequate. Moving in that direction, the fact of the 
matter is we will never be able to compete head to head with cor- 
porate America in those areas. So the leverage areas, such as 
credentialing, are absolutely critical to our future. Things like 
thrift savings plans and other areas, too. 

As stated by the Commission, servicemembers are ultimately re- 
sponsible for success of their transitions in civilian life. The Coast 
Guard agrees with the Commission that our men and women must 
have full access to the same opportunities available to those whom 
they serve to protect. Of course, like anything else, these are not 
cost-neutral. But compared to other things, they can }deld a tre- 
mendous return on investment principal. 

As provided in my statement, there are similar programs, and 
those I think that go applicably across all services. The Coast 
Guard is the smallest Armed Force and we actively work with DOD 
in all of these areas, to the greatest extent possible. 

Clearly, we need to do more. We streamlined and we have little 
flexibility, but I can tell you that this is something that is going 
to be at the top our agenda. It is a pleasure to be here. It is impor- 
tant. It is critical to our future, to our future workforce, and for us 
in the Coast Guard to remain Semper Paratus, Always Ready. 

Your support, Mr. Chairman, is most appreciated. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Ames appears on p. 216.] 

Mr. Quinn. Brigadier General Kathryn Frost will testify now and 
she will be followed by the Navy when she is finished. 

STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. KATHRYN G. FROST 

General Frost. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee. I am really glad to be here today to talk with 
you about the education and transition programs of our Army. We 
support recruiting retention and, as well, prepare soldiers for a 
transition to the civilian workplace. 

As the Army’s Adjutant General, I have responsibility for both of 
these programs. But I began my association with the Army 28 
years ago as a civilian counselor at an Army education center. So 
I can testify firsthand today that our programs today are light 
years ahead of where we were in the 1970s. Back then we had to 
focus our resources on helping soldiers read above the 5th grade 
level and helping them obtain high school equivalency certificates. 
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In those days, soldiers often left the Army with only a DD-214, 
their discharge certificate, to document their military experience. 

I have detailed our vastly improved programs in my written tes- 
timony, so with your approval, I will just briefly summarize the 
Army’s support for its soldiers today. 

Ariny training is mission focused. We have a commitment to the 
i^erican people to provide a ready Army. Therefore, our training 
time and resources are devoted to ensuring soldiers are trained to 
do their military duties so our Army can accomplish its mission. 
But I assure you that we recognize the need to provide lifelong 
learning beyond military training both to enhance job performance 
and to help our soldiers realize their dreams. 

Our continuing education and transition programs fill that need. 
We offer professional counseling early on to soldiers to help them 
identify goals and to map out education strategies to achieve them. 
We provide degree opportunities in some 30 different fields. We are 
currently focused on establishing occupational degrees which will 
capitalize on credits and military acquired skills. Congressman 
Reyes will probably be pleased to hear the first one that we are im- 
plementing is aviation technology. Credentialing and licensure may 
be components of some of these programs. 

We offer a robust testing service that awards college credit for 
demonstrated knowledge and skill. Certification testing is available 
as well in this program. We also provide soldiers a special tran- 
script recommending college credits for their experience and train- 
ing. Where these education programs leave off, our Army Career 
Alumni Pro^am takes over to prepare soldiers for transition, help- 
ing them build resumes, assisting them in the job search and arm- 
ing them with documentation of military education and training for 
potential employers. 

Numerous letters from both veterans and employers testify to the 
success of our ACAP program. I am proud of these programs. They 
help us build a quality force and at the same time they prepare sol- 
diers for life after Army. We appreciate your support and look for- 
ward to working with you, the VA, the Department of Labor and 
with industry to promote recognition of the exceptional training 
and unique skills soldiers offer our nation when they leave military 
service. Together we will keep these great, skilled, experienced 
leaders working for a strong America. 

[The prepared statement of General Frost appears on p. 219.] 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you very much. 

Rear Admiral Brewer, you will be next for your statement fol- 
lowed by Lieutenant General Klimp. 

STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. DAVID L. BREWER III 

Admiral Brewer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 
thank the committee for their support and interest in this particu- 
lar issue. I would like to ask that my complete statement be en- 
tered into record. 

Mr. Quinn. Without objection, so ordered. 

Admiral Brewer. I just completed a tour as the commander of 
Amphibious Group 3 where I was the proud owner of 17 ships and 
16,000 sailors. One of my main objectives was to educate and train 
these sailors to be warfighters and to support our sister service, the 
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Marine Corps. I would like to think they were very successful at 
doing that. 

One of the things that we did was invested in our ships and sail- 
ors in something called Information Technology 21st Century. In 
the amphibious readiness group, when she deployed with her 3,000 
sailors, they sent over 3 million e-mail notes during that 6-month 
deployment. Now, when I was out there in the fleet, it was Pony 
Express to put it bluntly. But a lot of these e-mail notes were back 
to professors and trainers back at the home port area. 

Now that I am the Vice Chief of Naval Education and Training, 
I am now overseeing a $412 million investment in information 
technology which will support distributed learning. Our stated goal 
is very simple. We will provide education and training to every 
sailor, anytime, anywhere. To give you a cogent example, during 
Operation Restore Hope on the USS George Washington, sailors 
coming off of the flight line after combat sorties and going down 
into our high tech learning resource center and taking a course 
from a professor at Old Dominion University in Virginia. That was 
exciting. Fighting while you learn was our motto. 

Mr. Quinn. Up here it is learning while you fight. I think that 
you have the better idea. 

Admiral Brewer. Yes. In 1976, as you are well aware, we started 
our Navy National Apprenticeship Program, which was an agree- 
ment between the Secretary of the Navy and the Department of 
Labor. As of today, we have 40,238 sailors in that program, which 
covers over 96 job ratings. 

One of the metrics that we use, and you have heard this spoken 
about a lot, that is recruiting and retention and promotion. To say 
the least, most people join the Navy to get a job and to get that 
job training. Between 1994 and 1996, 85 percent of the sailors who 
entered that program are still on active duty; 80.07 percent reen- 
listed during their first term enlistment. Thirty-seven percent is 
the Navy average. The promotion rates are 59.4 percent versus 15 
percent Navy average. To say the least, this apprentice training 
program is working and working well. 

Now, my daughter is a college sophomore. She just asked me ^ 
interesting question that most 19-year-olds are asking. She said, 
“Daddy, what makes a good marriage?” . 

I said, “Sweetheart, it is three things: communicate, commu- 
nicate, communicate.” . 

That is what we are doing through our partnering efforts with 
the AFL-CIO. Here is a classic example. They did not understand 
what we meant by an AN32-V4 boiler. So we said, well, AFL-CIO, 
what that really means is an Anderson- Jones boiler. 

So now that we have reached common ^ound on terminology; we 
were successful in convincing them to hire our boiler technicians. 

Now, what does the future bring for us in the U.S. Navy? It is 
a program called Tech Prep is one program. Tech Prep is a pro- 
gram where we have entered into agreements with three States al- 
ready, with the fourth on line — and those are the States of Vir- 
ginia, Texas, and West Virginia — ^wherein a person or student who 
expresses an interest in joining the U.S. Navy takes some technical 
preparation courses in high school, goes off to 1 year of junior col- 
lege, enters the U.S. Navy and takes all of technical training, what- 
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ever rating that they choose, and upon completion of that program, 
the college that we sign that partnership with gives them ein asso- 
ciates degree. Then that sailor can turn right aroimd and join our 
apprentice training program. 

What we have now is a dual track to empowerment. That par- 
ticular track takes a sailor down an education track, as well as a 
vocational technical training track. Come 1 October, the Chief of 
Naval Operations vdll annoimce a new program called the Navy 
College Program where we will also educate sailors, if they so de- 
sire, all of the way up to a bachelors degree. 

To say the least, we think that we have been very successful, Mr. 
Chairman, and I would just like to make one last statement. That 
is that you, the American people, have declared that the yoimg peo- 
ple who work for us sitting up here in uniform are the best in 
America. The military is considered to be the No. 1 institution in 
America. To put that in perspective, on average, the Supreme 
Court is No. 2 and organized religion is No. 3. The reason for that 
is the education and training and those core values that we incul- 
cate into our people, those core values of honor, courage, and com- 
mitment. We ask that you simply continue to support us in the 
seamless transition of these young, great Americans, these national 
assets, back into the civilian community. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Brewer appears on p. 227.] 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you, Rear Admiral Brewer, 

We move to Lieutenant General Jack Klimp at this point. Go 
ahead, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. JACK W. KLIMP 

General Klimp. Mr. Chairman and committee members, it is a 
pleasure to be here this morning for my first appearance before 
this committee. I have submitted a written statement that I would 
like to have entered into the record. 

Mr. Quinn. Without objection, it is so ordered. Thank you. 

General Klimp. I understand your commitment to time here. I 
would just like to summarize very quickly, if I may. 

The Marine Corps does two things for this country: It makes Ma- 
rines and it wins battles. There is an anticipation on the part of 
the Congress and the American people that when the Marines are 
employed, we will be unquestionably successful in the accomplish- 
ment of that mission. We are able to do that because of the first 
bullet that I said to you, and that is the making of Marines. Our 
transformation process takes very highly qualified, very intelligent 
young people on the streets of America and transforms them into 
U.S. Marines. You see it reflected in the way that we recruit, the 
way we advertise, the way that we train; and recruit training, the 
crucible, our cohesion program, our sustainment program, our con- 
cept of the “strategic corporal.” these young corporals are going to 
make decisions that will impact strategically upon our Nation, and 
in the concept of powering down and putting power back into the 
hands and authority back into the hands of our noncommissioned 
officers. 

My point is that that process and the process of being a Marine 
and serving in the Marine Corps creates a very unique individual, 
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and it is a unique individual whose value to our Nation beyond 
their time in service, I think is recognized by the country. I say 
that because in preparation for coming before this committee yes- 
terday, I went through a couple of newspapers and pulled out some 
advertisements that are specifically targeted at the U.S. Marines. 

I have one here from the Wackenhut Custom Protection and Se- 
curity Agency asking for Marines to act as security agents. Another 
from Dynacorp asking for qualified C-12 mechanics and techni- 
cians — C-12 is our VIP airplane, if you will — again targeted specifi- 
cally at Marines. 

There is another one here from Arcoa Publishing Company ad- 
vertising for recruiters. I would have to tell you as a former com- 
mander with a Marine Corps recruiting station in Phoenix, the 
commanding general of the Eastern Recruiting Region is a briga- 
dier general under the commanding general, Marine Corps recruit- 
ing command, I read that one with mixed emotions. 

I say, God bless them. There is a future outside the Marine 
Corps for my recruiters, but these folks are tr 3 dng to recruit my re- 
cruiters out there. So I think the value of a Marine Corps experi- 
ence is recognized in the Nation. 

Having said that, though, we have a responsibility and an obliga- 
tion to prepare all of our Marines for that transition back to civil- 
ian life. We transition about 40,000 of those back into being Ameri- 
cans out there. As I said in my statement, we have wonderful pro- 
grams in existence right now. You have reinforced that, sort of — 
apprenticeship programs, credentialing programs, college prep, GI 
Bill, transition programs, college completion programs, tuition as- 
sistance programs. Even for the 3 or 4 percent of youngsters who 
come into the Marine Corps without a high school diploma, we 
have diploma completion programs for our folks in order to prepare 
them for not only what they will do in the Marine Corps, but pre- 
paring them to return to the United States. 

Having said that, I think that we are doing a good job. I think 
we could do a much better job. I think that job needs to be done 
and completed and executed by a team. The team consists of the 
Marine Corps and the other services, the Department of Defense, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, the Department of Labor, the 
private sector and even the Congress. I think that this committee 
hearing today is a great step in the direction of accomplishing that 
for our young people. 

Sir, I am ready to answer your questions at any time. 

[The prepared statement of General Klimp appears on p. 234.] 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you very much. 

Again, let me thank all of you on this panel particularly for the 
time that you put into your testimony, written testimony, that we 
received. You know, it is really a bit of a double-edged sword be- 
cause each one of you has talked about recruiting and retention. At 
the same time, we have to talk about preparing these people to 
separate and leave. You talk about that with your children. You 
prepare them to grow up and leave you, yet you do the very best 
that you can do to keep them with you as long as you can, yet you 
know they have to go. 
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I have a 21-year-old and a 17-year-old, Rear Admiral, who ask 
the same kinds of questions. We all get that. It is a double-edged 
sword for us. We understand that. 

But I do think we have the ingredients, Lieutenant General, as 
you point out, for that team. The ingredients I believe are there 
and we need to organize them, I guess, as Mr. Reyes said a little 
bit earlier. 

I am going to ask the Assistant Secretary because you began this 
morning, a more general question. You are our second panel, we 
are going to hear from some private sector personnel-type folks in 
a moment. We don’t have a panel of servicemen or women before 
us today. Maybe we should or shouldn’t. 

Let me ask all of you, the five of you who are here who deal 
with — you just returned. Rear Admiral, from a trip and have a 
pulse on the servicemen and women. What is the feedback that we 
get from them? Obviously, you are only going to give us a lot of the 
good news, what we are doing here at the table and we appreciate 
that. But can you give me just a sense for how good we are doing, 
or what is the feedback? 

When I went to this job fair in Virginia just a month ago, I got 
a chance to talk to our servicemen and women. I said to them, 
“how are we preparing you 6 months, 8 months before you sepa- 
rate? Is it all paperwork? Is it worth doing? Is there a contact 
where you are stationed?” 

I need that because I am ignorant of those things. If you could. 
Assistant Secretary, just in a few sentences, what kind of feedback 
do we get from someone leaving the Air Force? For example, in 
your field of expertise what could we do better or what could we 
change? 

Ms. DeMesme. We are doing quite well. Over 60 percent of our 
people feel that they are ready to walk out and to walk into a job. 
We have some very good technical training. 

Mr. Quinn. Over 60 percent feel they can walk out into a job, 
and do 60 percent? 

Ms. DeMesme. Yes, sir. We have some surveys and doing more. 
Air traffic controllers, of course, are in high demand. Communica- 
tion people, high demand. Our para-rescue folks, high demand. Ve- 
hicle maintenance crew members, high demand. 

So we have some very high-demand specialty skills that our peo- 
ple can take to the workforce both inside and outside. So we are 
doing quite well. 

There are some areas, other areas like, say, in the medical fields 
where we have people who are performing at a certain level, but 
they don’t have the license or certificate to do go out and do that 
job without going to school and taking more courses. Same way 
with some of our people who have taught forever in the university 
systems that we have. They don’t have the State certificate to go 
out and teach, so they have to go out and get more course work 
in that regard. 

More and more we are believing that our people can transition 
well from some of the Air Force specialties and skills. But there are 
some areas where they really are highly skilled that they do need 
a piece of paper, a certificate, when they get out that we will need 
to help them prepare for the testing, which could vary from State 
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to State, or helping them to use their Montgomery GI Bill if we 
can’t help them pay for it ourselves. 

We are talking enlisted mostly here. But even with our pilots, for 
example, many of them want to go out and fly different kinds of 
aircraft. We find that many of our private sector partners are will- 
ing to step forward if they have already received the basic training. 
They might be willing to pay for that last piece of training. We 
think that we can partner with the industry a lot more than we 
have in the past to help them pay for that last piece that we could 
not afford to do within our resources. 

But overall, we are doing a good job. We could do better. There 
are some skills that we need to work a little bit more with in terms 
of education and training being documented. They have the skills, 
but it is just not documented. 

Mr. Quinn. You really have to talk to the other side of that. 
State teachers certifying, or whoever happens to be, to tell us what 
we need to do to have these people 

Ms. DeMesmb. Yes, sir. That is not what we have done well in 
the past. We need to focus a lot more emphasis on the future. 

Mr. Quinn. We may be able to help there, too. Thank you. That 
is a very good answer. 

I am going to give Mr. Reyes an opportunity for questions now. 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the panel 
for being here this morning, especially General Frost who is mar- 
ried to our colleague and friend, Martin Frost. Mr. Chairman, I 
didn’t know if you knew that. So welcome. 

I am glad to hear the message that things have changed because 
I was one of those that left the Army in August of 1968 with a DD- 
214 and a “good luck, hope you do well” type of thing. 

Mr. Quinn. And you have. 

Mr. Reyes. Let me tell you that I am one of those that was born 
and raised on a farm, and I would probably still be on that farm 
had it not been in January of 1966 I was drafted into the U.S. 
Army. It literally had a life-changing impact on me personally. I 
would like to tell that to our young people today. 

When we are talking about considering a year in the military or 
maybe even just service to our country, I think it is very important. 
I think it is something that we all need to focus in on. 

I know that a lot of times Members of Congress, when they talk 
to the Secretaries, when we hear testimony from you folks and 
stuff like that, we are critical of the fact that you are not meeting 
your recruitment goals. I am one of those Members of Congress 
that thinks that we ought to be actively involved. 

I did host an Army recruit with Secretary Caldera in El Paso 
where we spoke to over 50,000 high school students that heard the 
message of serve your country, build up an account for a college 
education. The third message was, learn a very valuable skill in 
the military. I really believe that because, as I said, in today’s 
world I have had an opportunity to be with young men and women 
in uniform in all of the branches. I am very proud of the work that 
they are doing, first of all; secondly, the commitment to the coun- 
try; and third, the skills that they have. I have seen them do phe- 
nomenal things, especially with technology. 
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And so I have a couple of questions. This is by way of follow-up 
to a lot of the comments that you have made this morning. 

All of thq programs in the world that are well designed and theo- 
retically well executed can go for naught if there isn’t any kind of 
follow-up or audit. Can all of you comment on what kind of follow- 
up there is to make sure that young men and women, as they tran- 
sition out of the military, are provided these — with these services 
and the follow-up and the auditing that is necessary in order to 
make sure that everyone is doing a good job in this program? I 
think that it is vital. 

I should tell you in all candor and honesty that sometimes — I do 
get complaints from veterans that in essence they got a DD-214, 
a boot in the butt, and hope you do well, even today. What kind 
of follow-up and auditing is in place in your respective services? I 
would like all of you to comment. 

General Frost. First of all. Congressman Reyes, thank you for 
your efforts in helping our military recruiting. I Imow that there 
are at least two members of Congress now that are doing that. 

Our Army Career Alumni Program is the program that obviously 
prepares our soldiers for transition from the Army. Much of our 
feedback with regard to the success of that program is through an- 
ecdotal information that we receive both from the veteran and from 
the employers writing us to tell us the significant impact that that 
program had on making that transition. 

Sadly, we don’t have the metrics associated with the program to 
do a 100 percent scrub of the population that departed to find out. 
We are looking for better ways to get that information back, but 
when we look at the anecdotal information that comes back we 
know that the ACAP program is successful in preparing our veter- 
ans to go forth. When you look at the educational programs, we 
have more objective data with regard to the transcript service that 
we provide soldiers, which recommends college credits. 

Since that pro^am’s inception in 1989, we have given out over 
a million transcripts for college credits for soldiers to carry to insti- 
tutions while they are still serving or when they separate from the 
service. What that does is it provides them a leg up in the edu- 
cation arena and at the same time reduces the demand on tuition 
assistance and the GI Bill, because they are going into that school 
with some credit. We can measure things like that. If there is a 
shortcoming in any of our programs, it is our ability to have sub- 
stantive information to say how successful we are and we rely in 
large terms on anecdotal information. 

Ms. DeMesme. I think all of us rely on anecdotal information. 
We do not have a system in place that everybody would provide 
feedback as to how long it took them to get a job and whether or 
not the training they had in the military accounted for the real rea- 
son they got that job or exactly how satisfied they were with their 
requirements and training. 

We are doing more annual surveys of our people who are leaving. 
We are asking them to come back to us within 6 months to a year 
to tell us exactly how the Transition Assistance Program helped 
them. So far we are getting good results from that. 

We are putting into place with the Community College of the Air 
Force — within the Air Force, we are asking our people to tell us 
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how the skills they obtained there help them get a job outside. We 
are doing a little bit more of that. We are also working with 
DANTES, the educational assistance, so they can also start to accu- 
mulate more information from all of the services that they can feed 
back to us to give us an idea of where the skills are needed or 
where we are lacking in providing what they need. All of us, I 
think, can do a better job of getting more information from our vet- 
erans as to how they were able to use the programs and services 
that we have to make that transition to civilian life. 

We also take a look at the unemployment compensation benefits 
as to how many people are actually on unemployment when they 
get out of the service versus going on to a job. We find that those 
numbers are improving, that fewer people are having to turn to un- 
employment. That is an indication of success as well. 

General Klimp. Mr. Reyes, if I could digress a little bit and go 
back to the chairman’s question about asking young enlisted Ma- 
rines and sailors and airmen in here. I think that is wonderful 
idea. They have a wonderful propensity to tell the truth. So I think 
you would get some interesting answers from them. Some would 
say they are doing a good job in preparing them, others would have 
a different answer to that. Our tuition assistance or our Transition 
Assistance Program starts for the departing Marine about 180 days 
from the expiration of his or her service. 

The only part of that transition pro^am that is mandatory is the 
initial counseling session and the initial interview that he or she 
receives. The rest of it is all voluntary. Within the Marine Corps, 
we are looking at the feasibility of making that whole process man- 
datory, a case of not only leading the horse to the water, but re- 
quiring him or her to drink while they are there. 

As they go through that process, we attack, I guess, this young 
Marine with a team or synergistic effort. Our career planners are 
obviously talking to that Marine to try to keep them on active duty, 
those that we want to retain. Our major bases and stations across 
the country, we have selection officer deans who identify those who 
have the criteria necessary to become officers and attempt to con- 
vince that young Marine that here is an opportunity as well to be- 
come a commissioned officer in the Marine Corps. 

Our Reserve units now have transition recruiter teams at all of 
our major bases and stations, again to say, if you are going to leave 
the service, give the Reserves a thought out there when you go 
home. 

Of course, we have our transition assistance people. Once they 
leave active duty and return to their hometowns, I think the major 
way — and it has only been in operation for about a year now — that 
we have for tracking these young people, is our Operation Harvest 
Program. It is a program run by the Reserves. We have created 
within each of our Reserve organizations a team called PWSTs, 
peacetime wartime support teams. 

When a young Marine leaves Camp Lejeune and he or she is 
headed for Kansas City, the PWST in Kansas City is notified that 
he or she is on the way. Giving a respectable amount of time to 
get back home and settle down, the team then contacts him or her 
and says, have you thought about the Reserves, here is the oppor- 
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tunity of the Reserves, and oh, by the way, have you found a job 
yet, is there anything that we can do to help you? 

As the Secretary said, I think our — that particular program is 
very new. We can do more. It will get better as we get into it more, 
sir. 

Admiral Brewer. In the Navy, we have basically a Transition 
Assistance Program that you have heard a lot about already. We 
are ofiBcer and unit focused. So, in essence, what happens is, if a 
sailor is going to leave our service, normally what is going to hap- 
pen is that sailor is going to sit down and talk to the command 
master chief and his chain of command about why. Once we deter- 
mine that maybe that sailor is going to really leave us, then we put 
that sailor through a Transition Assistance Program. 

We do not have any data that basically provides us with exactly 
what happens to them once they get out. Anecdotally we know that 
they are doing extremely well because I have had companies call- 
ing into my offices hiring my people. 

To give you a classic example, I had a boiler technician senior 
chief who was hired by a high tech company out of San Jose who 
called into my office and just pulled him right out after 22 years 
of service. 

To say the least, we are not having any problem. Most of our 
sailors with the high tech training that we provide them right now 
are not having any problems. In collaboration with our sister serv- 
ice, the Marine Corps, we are going to initiate something called 
SMART here very shortly, which is the Sailor/Marine American 
Council on Education Registry Transcript. This particular docu- 
ment is going to provide every sailor in the U.S. Navy with a list 
of all of the college credits that he or she has earned while in the 
service through work experience, training, as well as a result of the 
military experience that he or she has had. This document, because 
we partner with ACE, is now going to be transferable to several 
colleges and imiversities throughout the country, as well as it will 
complement the VMET, which will basically provide them with an 
additional tool to get a job on the outside. 

Mr. Quinn. Would the gentleman yield? On that point, that pa- 
perwork would be transferable to several colleges. What do we have 
to do to get it to all colleges? 

Admiral Brewer. It is a suggestion. ACE suggests credits. What 
we have now is SOCNAV, or Serviceman’s Opportunity for College 
Navy, where we have partnered with 85 colleges to date who will 
accept those. Any universities and colleges outside of that system, 
this will simply be a suggestion. 

Mr. Quinn. I notice it is your time, Mr. Reyes, but I will forget 
this question if I don’t ask it now. 

So it is suggested and I have heard others of you say this morn- 
ing, you recommend — we have got to get ourselves somehow to the 
point if a separating servicemember wants to go back to their home 
State or hometown or live near their parents or brothers and sis- 
ters, and it is not one of their 85 or 125 or 105 — I am a school 
teacher. I have a license to teach; I can go anywhere and teach. 

We have got to find ways to make it more than 85. Make it every 
college or university, more than just 85. 
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Admiral Brewer. We would definitely need your support on that. 
That is a challenge. 

Mr. Quinn. I know that we are not going to do it in a day or 
week, but you get my point. It needs to he more than a suggestion 
or recommendation, it has got to be real. They have got to walk 
away with a paper that makes it happen. 

Mr. Reyes, I yield back. 

Mr. Reyes. Normally — following up on that point, I had made 
myself a note on that very issue. I think that once you get the 
major university systems to accept it — ^in Texas it would be the 
University of Texas system, there are others — I think others would 
be willing to follow suit because normally those credits do transfer 
to those systems at a much higher standard. 

You are right. We need to work on that. 

Admiral Brewer. The SMART does define credits. It defines 
them as vocational or what we call lower or associate degree cred- 
its, upper which is bachelor degree credits, and G, which is grad- 
uate degree credits. All of these credits are all well defined. As we 
partner with more and more colleges and universities, this is going 
to gain momentum and we will, in essence, convince more and 
more to accept all of our credits. 

General Frost. It would be a good thing because the average 
number of credits that are recommended are some 23 semester 
hours for our soldiers. We would love to have that more transport- 
able. 

Mr. Quinn. Mr. Reyes, were you finished? 

Mr. Reyes. The Coast Guard. 

Admiral Ames. Little to add to Admiral Brewer. We operate pret- 
ty much like our sister naval service. We have, of course, some very 
good career paths, including law enforcement, maritime safety, and 
environmental protection, that translate easily and are very attrac- 
tive in the civilian community. We don’t measure either, I would 
say, but we are embarked in that area to measure in the future 
specifically why somebody is leaving and what they are going to be 
doing after leaving the services. 

But I can tell you from the exit interviews that we conduct — and 
we attempt to talk to every young Coastie along the way, what are 
they doing, are they staying in, what is their decision — ^we get feed- 
back on why they might be leaving so as to improve our programs. 
Each one typically says they are already signed up for college or 
they have a guaranteed job already. Most of them, as a matter of 
fact, are looking to get out of their obligations early to make some 
kind of police academy class or something of that issue. 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you, Mr. Reyes. 

Just before we finish up, the follow-up on the suggestion, I guess, 
that we get some separated servicemen and women together, I 
would like at a later point to talk with the five of you as to how 
we do that. I don’t want a stacked deck. I think that we need some 
people who are happy; we need some who are unhappy. I don’t take 
it as a criticism. It is the only way that we will learn to do it right 
and do it better. I don’t want a stacked deck. 

It doesn’t necessarily for me even need to be an official hearing. 
I am thinking more of a conference, afternoon discussion around a 
couple of tables with Mr. Pilner and myself and Mr. Reyes, and 
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anybody else who wants to come over, and not take minutes offi- 
cially and having them feel like they are on the record, but move 
more of a discussion of what we can take from your suggestions. 

I will have someone get hold of you later, and I would be inter- 
ested in hearing ideas on helping us set up a meeting like that. Of 
course, you would be free to attend if you are interested. 

Admiral Brewer. We use focus groups. That would work very 
well. 

Mr. Quinn. We could use that. 

General FROST. We would also invite you, as you travel around 
onto military installations, to visit our ACAP centers and talk to 
soldiers as they are going through the transition process. 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you. I do want to officially recognize you, 
Lieutenant General, since you were last on the list today, not be- 
cause of the Marines, but I am told it is your birthday, and we 
want to wish you a happy birthday. 

General Klimp. Sir, I am 27. I told my children when I made it 
to 40, that I got to start counting backwards. Watch out when I be- 
come 16 again. 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you very much for your time. We are going 
to go to our third panel now. 

Mr. Steven Halsey of the Coalition for Professional Certification; 
Mr. Raymond Pryor; Major General Matthew Caulfield, Retired, 
from the U.S. Marine Corps; and Major General Thomas Sikora, 
Retired, U.S. Army. They will be accompanied by Mr. Daniel 
Caulfield as well, the president of Hire Quality. As we are getting 
your names in order, we will wait. 

STATEMENTS OF STEVEN C. HALSEY, HALSEY, RAINS, AND AS- 
SOCIATES, L.L.C., ON BEHALF OF THE COALITION FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL CERTIFICATION; RAYMOND PRYOR, LICENSING 
AND CERTIFICATION PROJECT COORDINATOR, THE OHIO 
MILITARY VETERAN LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION 
PROJECT; MAJ. GEN. MATTHEW P. CAULFIELD, USMC (RET.), 
CEO, ACCOMPANIED BY DANIEL CAULFIELD, PRESIDENT, 
HIRE QUALITY, INC.; AND MAJ. GEN. THOMAS F. SIKORA, USA 
(RET.), VICE PRESIDENT AND DIVISION GENERAL MANAGER, 
RESOURCE CONSULTANTS, INC. 

Mr. Quinn. Good afternoon, gentlemen. It is good to see you all 
here. 

We make mention, of course, that we have received your written 
testimony. It will become part of the record today. In the interests 
of time, we ask that your oral remarks be about 5 minutes or so. 
The light will help you on the table. Then, when everyone finishes, 
we will go to questions if there are any at that point. It is my un- 
derstanding that Mr. Daniel Caulfield, you are here — ^you are not 
going to testify. You are here for questions, is that correct? 

General Matthew Caulfield. He also has a — the total will take 
about 5 minutes, sir. 

Mr. Quinn. Great. Major General, why don’t you start? 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. MATTHEW P. CAULFIELD, USMC 

(RET.) 

General Matthew Caulfield. Thank you. 
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Since my retirement in 1992, I have gained a very unique per- 
spective on the importance of skill certification in today’s environ- 
ment. My perspective is derived from starting two subsidiaries of 
a large corporation which hire transitioning servicemembers to, 
more recently, leading for almost 5 years a company which recruits 
for some of America’s largest corporations. We remster and talk to 
over 60,000 transitioning servicemembers annually, about 30 per- 
cent of the transitioning population. I personally have visited over 
200 corporations in search of jobs for former members of the armed 
forces. 

We handle all ranks, but our core business is helping the lower 
ranks across all skill sets find good jobs. I am very proud that we 
helped more combat arms personnel than any company or group of 
companies in this countiy. 

We are completely private. We have never received any govern- 
ment funding and provide our services totally free to members of 
the armed forces. My perspective, sir, differs radically from the two 
panels, with few exceptions, that you heard today. 

'The issue of the problems former military personnel have in 
transitioning to the civilian sector has implications for recruiting 
due to the increasing negative view held by former military person- 
nel on the value of military service. I know this. Certification of 
military trzuning is only one, but perhaps the most important re- 
medial problem, within a leu-ger context, that has implications for 
our national security. It is a serious problem. 

The absence of any meaningful credentialing program for mili- 
tary service on the part of government is an extraordinary waste. 
What has been frustrating is, the government agencies appear to 
operate in a vacuum without any understanding of what is re- 
quired in the real world. There are organizations that want to help. 
The American Legion does more today for veterans in the work- 
place than any other organization in or out of government. We are 
extraordinarily proud of our close relationship with the Legion and 
operate as true partners with but a single goal. 

The Legion’s study on credentialing is the only innovative pro- 
gram I have witnessed in the transitioning arena in the past 5 
years. The Clayton State Project reflects truly an innovative pro- 
gram of granting certifications designed to partnership with a col- 
lege and private officials who deeply care. The project has not been 
launched in spite of the support and pleas of Senators Coverdell 
and Cleland and others. I will provide a description of the project 
for the record. 

There are numerous private corporations who want to help and 
have no way of doing so. Key positions in corporate America are 
full of former men and women of the armed forces who want to 
help. Our company would not be in existence without their help. 
Labor unions want to help. The Seafarer’S International Union and 
particularly its president, Michael Sakai, wants to help and has ex- 
traordinary training facilities involved in certification. 

The Congress wants to help or you wouldn’t be conducting these 
hearings, sir. In this regard, I have been particularly impressed 
with your staff members’ willingness to listen and their commit- 
ment to doing the right thing. Not the old thing, but to do the right 
thing for the men and women in the armed forces. 
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What we need, sir, is not more money. What we don’t even need 
is more legislation. What we need is a single goal, keeping the 
promise made to the men and women at the time they entered the 
military. I almost got a standing ovation — our company received an 
award yesterday at a convention — when I said, they earn, they 
earn the good jobs in the American economy, not sweeping floors 
that they were qualified to do before they went into the armed 
forces. And they earned this, they deserve this, a promise that the 
military service does have value in the military sector. 

Lastly, as to certification of the good jobs in the future, sir, it 
never amazes me. Silicon Valley constantly is crying about immi- 
grant visas being too low when the hot, most trainable group of 
Americans are here; 250,000 of them get out of the armed forces 
every year. What was said today applied to — officers don’t have a 
problem. Technical people don’t have a problem; I am not dealing 
with them, although I have dealt with them. 

My company is devoted to the people that I am talking about 
today. They are not getting a good deal, and they are not rec- 
ommending to their friends to go into the military, and they are 
terribly turned off regardless of what anecdotal evidence might 
show of a particular department. 

Dan, I am sorry. I talked too long. 

[The prepared statement of General Caulfield appears on p. 241.] 

Mr. Daniel Caulfield. Sir, I will just add to that. 

I guess you can see how passionate we are about that. The rea- 
son that we started my company is that four of my Marines came 
to me and wanted a job while I was still in the Marine Corps. All 
four of these people were married with children, moving to towns 
outside where they were. They felt that the promise was not kept 
to them, that they said they would get skills that would be trans- 
ferable. When they went home, their buddies that flipped burgers 
had better jobs than they did and they couldn’t get jobs. Among the 
four of them, they sent out 100 resumes, all very nice-looking re- 
sumes, all exceptional products of the TAP program. 

They could interview. They could talk about their skills. They 
could do these things, but — and I will keep this brief 

Mr. Quinn. Excuse me just for 1 second. That is a call for a vote. 
We have 15 minutes to get there. Mr. Reyes and I can do it in 
about six or seven. Why don’t I let you finish. 

Mr. Daniel Caulfield. What happened was that we put — I went 
to my commanding officer, and he reminded me of something that 
a former commandant of the Marine Corps, General Lejeune said, 
which was that the military has the obligation to take young men 
from civilian society and return them to civilian society better off 
from whence they came. 

That just didn’t happen. We started putting people into intern- 
ship programs at that time on the Marine Corps base. Twenty Nine 
Palms, put hundreds of people in internship programs. And it 
points to certifications which said these people now had civilian 
skills that people understood because they actually worked both on 
and off base in civilian-t 5 q)e jobs. 

Certification has to start early. It has to go throughout the mili- 
tary career. It has to be translated to the marketplace. There is a 
market that wants to hire these young men and women, but the 
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problem is they don’t know they exist and they don’t understand 
when they come in. 

Hundreds of people are interviewing every day and being told 
that they are too stiff, they are too rigid, their hair is too short, 
they don’t look like all of the other people they have interviewed. 
They are right. They are not like all of the other people they have 
interviewed. These men and women made a sacrifice for this coun- 
try to exist, for that job to exist, for that company to exist, and they 
are different. When they call you “ma’am” a few too many times 
in an interview, that is because they were trained to be polite. 

General Matthew Caulfield. I would just say one thing real 
quick, sir, that you started the meeting talking about that company 
up in Buffalo. There is no question that that CEO is honest and 
sincere. There is obviously no question in your sincerity. It doesn’t 
matter what the CEO says. It doesn’t matter what the President 
says. What matters is when that young man or woman coming out 
of the military meets that person on the hiring site that is going 
to hire them. And what they hire, always, is in their own image 
and likeness. 

In other words, what we met after the Second World War, the 
veteran would go onto that site and be met with another veteran. 
Today he is met with a 26- to 30-year-old college graduate, who has 
not only not been in the military, no one in his family has been in 
the military. She or he have never dated anyone in the military. 
That has to do with the all-volunteer force, incidentally, which is 
a far bigger issue. 

You know what the leveler is? A certification. They can’t screw 
with that certification. If that kid is a Microsoft administrator or 
Microsoft engineer — or is a Microsoft engineer in Microsoft, it 
doesn’t matter whether he says “ma’am” too many times. We could 
tell anecdotal stories about why these kids are turned down for 
jobs. It is absolutely incredible. It is not that people are evil out 
there. Their bosses are telling them to hire them, and they are say- 
ing, look, this person is on a different planet than I am on, I have 
nothing in common with them. 

Mr. Daniel Caulfield. We will have 400 people today call our 
office, sir, so if you need some people on both sides of the non- 
stacked deck, I have 400 new people 

General Matthew Caulfield. And we will do the survey at no 
cost, and we will do it within a week. 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you. We are going to have to pause here be- 
cause we do have to vote. We are very anxious to hear the rest of 
the panel. We will adjourn for as long as it takes us to get over 
there and back. Please relax, but don’t leave. 

You mentioned this 180-day time period; I think Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Klimp did. He is not here now so I don’t want to talk about 
his testimony, but I am wondering why it doesn’t start the day 
they enter the service. 

Mr. Daniel Caulfield. It should, sir. It should start the day 
they enter the service just like any company. If you run a company, 
you know the way that you keep employees is not by trying to trap 
them or trick them or change the names so they can’t go out and 
get another job. The way to keep them is by educating them, what 
the admiral said, and by showing them their options. 
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And their options are not as good as we all would like to think 
they are. The anecdotal information is here. Isn’t it funny how we 
always hear all of the good stuff? Where is all of the bad stuff? 

Mr. Quinn. That was my point when I said that I didn’t want 
to stack a hearing. 

Mr. Daniel Caulfield. Yes, sir, and there is a lot of bad stuff 
going on, which is proven in the Department of Labor unemploy- 
ment statistics. They are absolutely criminal and unconscionable 
that this country has transitioning veterans the age of 22 to 28 
with those kinds of unemployment statistics. 

There is something that we can do about it, which is get them 
a job. Put the responsibility and the accountability of the people 
that are training them to get a job to actually make sure that they 
get a job. 

Mr. Quinn. And if we are going to be accountable to our job, Mr. 
Reyes and I have to leave. We are going to recess for about 10 or 
15 minutes and we will be right back. 

[recess.] 

Mr. Quinn. The difficulty with interrupting our hearing or panel 
is you are a little bit disconnected. But I think it is fair to say that 
we understand, and we have heard the Caulfields’ opinion today. 

General Matthew Caulfield. Not all of them. We really don’t 
have enough time to do all of that. Our plan is to meet with you 
alone a few weeks from now. 

Mr. Quinn. That is always the case, and we look forward to that. 

Let us continue. We do have some other things and other mem- 
bers. Mr. Reyes is on his way back, but I mentioned I was going 
to start. 

Steve Halsey, you were listed first on the list, but we are going 
to ask you to go now. You will be followed by Mr. Pryor. Just to 
remind you, if we could keep everything to about 5 minutes or so. 
We have your written testimony. 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN C. HALSEY 

Mr. Halsey. Mr. Chairman and committee members, thank you 
for this opportunity to testify on the issue of professional certifi- 
cation and its impact on veteran emplo 3 mient. 

My name is Steven Halsey and I appear before you today as the 
spokesperson for The Coalition for Ifrofessional Certification. The 
CPC is a diverse group of private sector national certification bod- 
ies who have banded together to assist in the promulgation of effec- 
tive governmental policies, laws and procedures relative to the pri- 
vate sector certification industry. 

The CPC brings a wealth of experience from a wide range of pro- 
fessional disciplines together in its perspectives on certification 
policies. From engineering technicians and technologists to medical 
technologists, lactation consultants to crane operators, high voltage 
electrical testers to orthotists and prosthetists and podiatrists, the 
CPC truly offers a uniquely broad-based voice for the growing pro- 
fessional certification industry. Our mission is simple, we seek to 
promote the ethical development and use of professional certifi- 
cation programs. We are pleased to offer our assistance to this com- 
mittee and all others interested in improving the transition experi- 
ence of our Nation’s veterans in the private sector workplace. 
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We are particularly pleased to be testifying alongside The Amer- 
ican Legion today. From their landmark study of civilian licensure 
and certification for veterans to today’s hearing, The American Le- 
gion has consistently distinguished itself as a respected and proper 
voice for improving the employment prospects of our veterans 
through a better understanding and utilization of professional 
certification. 

As individual certifying bodies, the participants in the CPC have 
interacted with the branches of the military, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, the Department of Labor, Defense Activity for 
Nontraditional Educational Services (DANTES), and Veterans’ 
Service Organizations with varsdng success. For programs which 
specifically work to communicate with active duty personnel prior 
to their departure to programs which seek to actively evaluate mili- 
tary training and experience in an effort to determine certificate 
qualifications, the CPC participants each have a unique experience 
in this process. 

To briefly summarize this wide range of experience, I would say 
that the biggest problem we face involves communication. 

Modern, private sector professional certification is largely a non- 
profit and consensus-based endeavor recognized by the practition- 
ers in the profession and by their employers as critical to the safety 
of the public and essential to swift, accurate assessments by others 
in the profession. Credible programs seek to maintain low quali- 
fication costs in an effort to avoid discriminatory barriers to en- 
trance and advancement in their disciplines. 

As most applicants enter the certification process with similar 
credentials (educational background, technical training, occupa- 
tional experience, et cetera) the relative cost of accurate evaluation 
of the applicant with atypical credentials rises. In this context we 
see that the individual with the military background presents a 
unique challenge to the certification program. When we recognize 
that the military largely employs its own unique jargon in both 
training and job classification, we can see where a conflict may 
arise. 

We are fortunate in that we see a relatively straightforward solu- 
tion to this problem. If the certification industry is better able to 
interact directly with the bodies responsible for creating and main- 
taining these designations, the communication barrier may be 
reduced. 

We realize that huge strides have been made in this area, par- 
ticularly in conjunction with our educational institutions. While we 
applaud this progress, we are forced to note that our industiy has 
been conspicuously absent in this arena. It is with this realization 
that we offer our assistance and expertise in the hope of improving 
the situation for which we are in part responsible. 

We are pleased to note the recent act in the Public Law, 106- 
50, the Veterans Entrepreneurship and Small Business Develop- 
ment Act of 1999. This law takes a large step toward improving the 
communications between the private sector and the militaryAreter- 
ans communities in the creation of the Professional Certification 
Advisory Board (PCAB). We are proud to note that the CPC has 
been appointed to this board to represent the private sector certifi- 
cation industry. We applaud the fine work done, both by this com- 
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mittee and the Small Business Committee and their staffs, on this 
matter. 

As specific remedies for a less-than-ideal situation,, we would like 
to suggest the following: (1) a national conference bringing together 
representatives from the Congress, the Departments of Defense, 
Veterans Affairs, and Labor, Veterans’ Service Organizations and 
private sector certifying bodies to address this issue and begin a 
process of improved communication and coordinated effort; (2) ex- 
pansion of the Montgomery GI Bill to cover reimbursement of le- 
gitimate certification costs to veterans and military personnel in 
transition — recognizing that there are noncreditable programs op- 
erating in the diploma mill format of the past, we suggest a mini- 
mal standard to avoid Federal funds being paid out to unscrupu- 
lous certification vendors; (3) creation of a central location within 
the Federal Government (ideally the Department of Labor) for in- 
formation relating to the reliance on and recognition of private sec- 
tor professional certification programs. 

To demonstrate our commitment to improving veteran transition 
experience, we are suggesting a veterans’ discount from our normal 
private sector certification fees. The CPC participants would honor 
this discount, but more importantly, we would work to make this 
an industry standard. As we work with this committee and the dis- 
tinguished panel of participants to improve our interactive relation- 
ship, we pledge to work on an outreach basis with our colleagues 
in the professional certification industry to provide the highest 
quality services at the lowest cost to our veterans and to all of our 
certificants. 

In summation, let me stress our commitment to improving the 
hands-on involvement of our industry with the military and veter- 
ans communities, as well as with the Federal Government as a 
whole. The CPC recognizes the responsibility of the professional 
certification community to engage as an active participant in public 
policy if it is to expect professional treatment by our policymakers. 

We welcome this opportunity to work with our armed forces and 
veterans’ organizations to develop better strategies for positive 
interaction between the public and private sectors in the critical 
area of human competency assessment and professional 
certification. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Halsey appears on p. 291.] 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you. 

For example, I am a school teacher. After I taught 10 years, 
English, and coached, I then got into government, not politics, got 
into government for a while. My wife wanted me to go back and 
get certified to become a superintendent, which I did a number of 
years ago. But I found out that some things had changed and I 
needed law school courses because of the litigious nature of society 
nowadays and so forth. 

What you were suggesting earlier on is that educational people 
ought to get involved early on so that if they know, for example, 
if a teacher, if he or she, has to be certified or needs some law 
school courses, that they be offered and not have to go back and 
do it after separating from the service. Get ever 5 dhing that you 
need up front. 
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Mr. Halsey. Exactly. It appears to us that there is no reason 
why, as someone said earlier, that from day one if you have a spe- 
cialist in a specific field within the military that has a relative ci- 
vilian occupation, that you can’t track that process and make sure 
that that the training, as much as possible, even in name, which 
is one of the biggest problems we have is understood. So that we 
understand what it is that you are training these people for. Then 
when the time comes for them to come out, we can see this person’s 
specialty. We can look and see if there is a creditable certification 
program required in the private sector. Have you taken this exam, 
and if you have not, let’s have you take it before you get out. 

But drawing unemployment wastes your time and training and 
creates a negative experience. 

Mr. Quinn. That is some of the stuff that Jim Hubbard talked 
about earlier today when he was on the panel. 

Thank you, Steve. Thank you very much. 

Ray Pryor, the Ohio Military Veteran Licensing and Certification 
Project. We are anxious to hear what Ohio is doing. 

Major General Sikora, you will be next. 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND PRYOR 

Mr. Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. What an honor it is to be 
here and present before you and before this committee. You have 
my written testimony. My oral testimony, after listening to the rest 
of the group today, may change somewhat. I hope that I just take 
the 5 minutes, but I would really like to add more. 

Mr. Quinn. Let me say, if you would, that is precisely the pur- 
pose of a hearing. We would welcome any follow-up written infor- 
mation that you would be like to submit to the committee. We 
would be happy for you to do that; that is, provided you stay within 
the 5 minutes now. 

Mr. Pryor. We will try. The Ohio Bureau of Employment Serv- 
ices, and I, as a veteran, who was a military veteran discharged 
from the military with a DD— 214 and an “adios,” and a person who 
has been serving veterans both as a public service provider and a 
private sector provider for the last 20-plus years are very honored 
to be here today. 

Separating military personnel often do not find employment in 
the civilian world equivalent to what they do or have done in the 
military, or related to their military experience and training. I 
think that you have heard testimony here that people are being 
successful in getting jobs and so on and so forth. My question is, 
are they always in areas they have been trained and are they at 
a level equivalent to what they did in the military? 

Our Ohio Licensing Certification Project has been funded by the 
Department of Labor Veterans’ Employment and Training Service 
to develop processes and to help military personnel obtain civilian 
licensing and certification prior to the separation or shortly after 
separation from the military. Our project currently is focused on 
commercial truck driving, A&P licensing, metal working, and sta- 
tion engineering. 

We have supplemented DOL funding through Ohio general reve- 
nue funds. We are promoting veterans’ certification on the Web 
site. We are promoting partnerships and alliances with licensing 
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and certifying organizations and other civilian credentialing organi- 
zations and are developing a^eements to provide cost-effective re- 
fresher training or cost-effective licensing and certification, and we 
are training our vet reps statewide to work with our veterans on 
civilian licensing and certification. 

We have had extensive media coverage, and following that cov- 
erage, we have been bombarded by employers and other organiza- 
tions wishing to join forces with us and provide licensing and cer- 
tification and provide jobs to these veterans. We currently are 
working with over 100 veterans that are within some stage of seek- 
ing a civilian license or certification. 

I work with these veterans after they are out. I work with them 
where the rubber meets the road and where they are seeking these 
certifications. We are helping them get the certifications, and ulti- 
mately we are helping them get jobs quickly. We register in the 
neighborhood of 15,000-plus recently separating military personnel 
coming from the seiwice eveiy year. We have already heard that 
about one-third of them are in careers that require some type of 
civilian licensing or credentialing. That is 5,000 for us throughout 
the State, estimated from what information we have. 

We have already placed veterans. The normal unemployment pe- 
riod for a veteran coming out of the service is about 14 weeks. I 
agree with these folks; it is atrocious. 

If we can help these veterans — and we have proven through get- 
ting that license and/or certification, we have decreased the length 
of unemployment period that they have drawn unemployment. We 
decreased it by a period of 5 weeks in Ohio just fi-om a sample but 
small number that we have looked at already. Based on an average 
of $275 a week unemployment benefits they would draw, that 
saved Department of Defense $16, 000-plus just on those five or six 
veterans that we tracked. These people went into jobs making an 
average of $11.65 an hour. That is pretty good in Ohio. 

We have worked with veterans’ organizations, employers, and vo- 
cational career centers. By the way, they are the ones that provide 
certifying and licensing programs, not colleges. Technical colleges 
and adult training centers, provide licensing and certification 
credentialing, not 4-year, or masters degree granting colleges. 

We are working with Microsoft. We have worked with the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration to develop a refresher course and de- 
velop a program right there in Ohio at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base where veterans leaving that service can get that FAA Aircraft 
Air Frame or power plant license. 

We have met with Master Chief Santos who is heading that pro- 
pam up with the Department of the Air Force, and we are develop- 
ing something locally. We are working with vocational schools that 
had an 18-month program, in effect, to help to train people for an 
A or P license. They were putting veterans through that, veterans 
who were already trained, paying $8,500 a year for that training 
program so they could get an FAA. 

They were already qualified. All we needed to do was give them 
a little refresher course and help them get that license. If veterans 
are already trained, why should we retrain people? 

Civilian truck driving schools heard about our licensing program 
for CDL licensing. They came to us madder than a hornet. Why 
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were we putting unqualified truck drivers on the road? Wrong. 
They were qualified truck drivers. Those guys just wanted the 
$4,000 in their pocket to retrain them when we had already trained 
them. Since they found out what we are doing, they developed re- 
fresher courses, developed licensing programs for these people, and 
have come on board and joined the bandwagon and employers are 
hiring these people. 

We have done the job in Ohio and we have gotten veterans jobs. 
We have an advisory group that meets monthly to help guide 
where we are going. That advisory group was responsible for devel- 
oping legislation in the State of Oluo that provided $150,000 for a 
State licensing and certification center in Ohio. That is going to in- 
stitutionalize veterans’ licensing and certification in Ohio. It is 
going to take licensing and certification out of the Federal Govern- 
ment and State government’s hands. It is going to institutionalize 
it because it is run by a not-for-profit private organization. That 
program is going to be very beneficial in the State of Ohio. Veter- 
ans are going to get licensed. 

We have already licensed dozens of veterans, and certified veter- 
ans. What a tremendous thing it could be if we could institutional- 
ize licensing and certifications right from here, right on down to 
the State level and right on down to the private sector level where 
people actually get jobs. We could save the Department of Defense 
millions. We could help people. That is the ultimate thing, we have 
to help people. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. I have got the red light. I will follow 
up with some further written testimony if that is all right. I don’t 
necessarily agree with everybody, and what they have said. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Quinn. That is perfect, thank you. And Ray, by the way, con- 
gratulations on the success in Ohio. I think you are one of four or 
five of A1 Borrego’s States that are in the pilot program. We are 
anxious to hear everything that is going on with what you are 
doing. 

Mr. Pryor. Thank you very much. 

['The prepared statement of Mr. Pryor, with attachment, appears 
on p. 298.] 

Mr. Quinn. Mqjor General Sikora. 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN, THOMAS F. SIKORA, USA (RET.) 

General Sikora. Sir, thank you for the opportunity to speak to 
you this morning. I will freely admit that my verbal comments 
have changed dramatically from what I planned to present. 

Mr. Quinn. Interestingly enough, other than the comments that 
Mr. Reyes and I had with each other walking over to the House 
floor, that is purpose of the hearing. I guess this part of the system 
works. 

General SiKORA. Sir, first of all, I need to clarify. I represent Re- 
source Consultants, Inco^orated. RCI is a professional services 
company headquartered in Vienna, VA. We have more than 20 
years of government contracting experience. For more than 8 of 
those years RCI, in partnership with the Army and through the 
Army Career and Alumni Program, which General Frost spoke of 
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earlier, has provided job search and transition assistance services 
to nearly 800,000 servicemembers and their families. 

We are the people who go face to face with transitioning 
servicemembers on a daily basis. Together with DOL and others, 
we have trained them in job search skills, rehearsed them for job 
interviews, taught them how to dress for success. We have heard 
their stories, seen their triumphs, shared their disappointments. 
The success of the program has been documented in a study which 
was conducted by the Army several years ago. That study is avail- 
able from the Army through Mr. Keltner if you are interested in 
it. 

Prior to joining RCI in 1996, I spent more than 30 years in the 
Army as an Adjutant General Corps officer, principally in the 
human resources business as both a commander and staff officer. 
I know from personal experience the fears, the aspirations, and the 
daunting challenges faced by our servicemembers both while in 
service and beyond. 

Our servicemembers are bright and ambitious. They want to be 
successful. There are many ob^stacles to overcome when the time 
comes to transition back to the civilian sector, not the least of 
which is finding time to prepare themselves for this transition be- 
cause of the enormous personnel tempo that our servicemembers 
are experiencing at the present time. 

Through the Army Career and Alumni Program, the Army has 
made major strides in facilitating the progress of transitioning sol- 
diers. In partnership with DOL, transition workshops, resume writ- 
ing and other similar activities have aided thousands of members 
to step into well-paying, exciting career-oriented jobs. Every month 
our 250 masters degreed counselors who are located at more than 
40 sites worldwide, report to me success stories which document 
the excitement and success of our servicemembers as they transi- 
tion. Selections of these are available on the ACAP Web site and 
can be viewed at any time. 

We assist them in a job search through the DORS program, the 
Defense Outplacement Referral Service, a very successful tool. We 
also assist them through our Web-based hot leads program which 
is unique to the Army program. It is a program where employers 
all over the world come onto the Web and enter their job require- 
ments. These jobs are then available that same day to soldiers 
worldwide — a very, very successful program. 

I might add that in conjunction with the Army, we are exploring 
the opportunity to conduct a virtual job fair so that soldiers all over 
the world, anywhere in the world, would have available to them 
the benefits of a job fair as opposed to having to wait for a formal 
program to be presented at a time that may or may not be avail- 
able or convenient for them. 

There can be no question that certification and licensing policies 
and procedures are necessary today in meeting the needs of our so- 
ciety. They are, in fact, commonly a problem for soldiers trying to 
obtain jobs in their selected skill areas. The problem in many in- 
stances is that the servicemember either was not aware of the 
value of obtaining that certification, or he or she did know about 
it, but under the duress of their day-to-day duties did not have the 
opportunity to be able to explore it. 
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What can we do? Many of the earlier witnesses provided that in- 
formation. I think there are three fundamental issues with finding 
a solution. The first is one that is very evident, and that is the 
sharing of information. Many occupations and professional associa- 
tions have information that is available. The difficulty is that 
servicemembers don’t have access to the information or don’t know 
that it is available to them. 

The second fundamental, I think, that pertains here is that 
credentialing and licensing must be recognized as an individual, 
personal responsibility. You should not expect the armed forces to 
eng’age in credentialing activities where it is not necessarily in 
their interest to do so. Credentialing or licensing is a personal at- 
tribute and needs to be treated accordingly. The government, the 
military and other interested agencies can and should facilitate the 
securing of individual credentials and licenses, but we should not 
require them to incorporate that process into the training or oper- 
ational activities unless it makes military sense to do so. 

Third, it takes time to obtain credentials. It takes time to study 
and to take the test. No one can make that time available except 
the servicemembers themselves. 

So what do we do? Several things. I was delighted to hear earlier 
that there is in fact a formidable database available on the Web, 
but my principal concern here is that we create and sustain a cur- 
rent national database regarding licensing and credentialing re- 
quirements for every known requirement nationwide. This data- 
base must be cross-referenced by skill and geographic location and 
made available over the Internet. 

Secondly, I think that we could do CTeat things by using existing 
service providers such as DOL, ACES, Navy Family Service Cen- 
ters, Army ACAP and others to advertise both the value of per- 
sonal credentialing and licensing and the availability of the na- 
tional database. In this regard, since soldiers typically don’t come 
to the ACAP program prior to the 180-day point that General 
Klimp referred to earlier, we are limited in our capability to reach 
them early on in our programs. But during that 6-month time 
frame for those who come to us, we can in fact assist them. 

Then I would mention that the private sector can assist as well 
by ensuring that their requirements for certified and licensed em- 
ployees are advertised and evident. Veterans won’t seek certifi- 
cation unless they know that it is important to them and for their 
future. 

In conclusion, veterans want good jobs that utilize their experi- 
ence and training, and government wants servicemembers to leave 
active duty proud of their service to their country and confident in 
their future. Industry wants and needs the high caliber character, 
skill, and talent that define our veterans. If you don’t think so, ask 
J.B. Hunt who hires our truck drivers by the hundreds. Through 
the power of the Internet, timely and continuous marketing, and 
awareness of the benefits of pursuing appropriate credentials, li- 
censes or other accreditations, I believe the interests of all parties 
can be accommodated. 

Sir, thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of General Sikora, with attachment, ap- 
pears on p. 308.] 
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Mr. Quinn. Thank you, Tom. 

On behalf of the full committee and subcommittee, I want to 
thank all of you for your thoughtful testimony. As I said to every- 
body when we began this morning, we would be pleased to hear 
from you following todays hearing. 

I have heard some excellent suggestions from all sides this morn- 
ing. We will get together with Mr. Filner and others who are inter- 
ested. Mr. Reyes is going to help, and certainly Mr. LaHood, who 
offered before he left, to help with future hearings, maybe some 
meetings that have to take place. 

I think we have been really fortunate to have some suggestions 
today, not only in outlining the problems. In the whole business of 
unemployment, the possibility of facing unemplo 3 nnent when a 
servicemember leaves, complicates a lot of other factors and costs 
money in the end. As you point out, sir, how you saved Ohio and 
other people money. 

Just as a point, we got into this whole discussion from another 
topic, and that is what interested me over a year ago. We were 
dealing with homeless veterans. We found out that of all homeless 
people in the United States, a third of them are veterans. That just 
flabbergasted me, yet it is true. Then we talk about why they are 
homeless, and you add in unemplo 5 Tnent and other serious 
problems. 

We have got to do our best from the very beginning to make sure 
that doesn’t happen and try to get them off unemplo 3 nnent. It 
shouldn’t happen in the first place. 

So thank you for your insights, and I know there are going to be 
some follow-ups today. 

Mr. Reyes, I yield to you if you have questions or comments. 

Mr. Reyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to comment 
on some of the testimony here because last week, as I made men- 
tion earlier, we did honor three companies that have committed to 
hiring veterans. I would like to ask the General, what is your 
placement ratio in comparison to DOL? 

In asking Mr. Borrego, they run about a 35 or 38 percent place- 
ment ratio. What is yours for the sake of 

General Matthew Caulfield. I can’t say because I don’t know 
what he means by 35 percent placement ratio. It would be apples 
and oranges, no matter what I said. 

Mr. Reyes. Say, for instance, 1,000 come to you for help in place- 
ment. Out of those thousand, how many would you 

General Matthew Caulfield. Go ahead, Dan. 

Mr. Daniel Caulfield. We refer about 65 percent to 70 percent 
that come to us, we refer to our partner companies. Now, if all of 
those get hired or not — all of those do not get hired. We refer them 
to our partner companies who have asked for that t 3 rpe of person 
in that location or that job site. Of that, of the people that are re- 
ferred, usually one in three get that job. 

So you can work the math however you want to work the math. 
We don’t put people on our roster and then say we are successful 
on the basis of how many of them we got jobs. We have clients who 
are our partners who have jobs on our roster, and we are successful 
on how many of those jobs we fill with qualified veterans. 
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General Matthew Caulfield. I will say this, sir, because it is 
a very good point. 

I was at a convention, and the same thing; in fact one of our 
companies has hired more than all of the companies in the history 
of this award program ever hired. Suburban Propane, out of New 
Jersey. It is a nationwide company. 

What we need more than an 3 d;hing else are jobs. It was amazing 
when Congressman Quinn opened it up by saying when he was 
home he was talking to somebody that said, man, I wish I could 
talk to them. Because we can bring the people right in their front 
door in several ways. We want jobs so bad. We have just gone to 
an Internet program of listing jobs for practically nothing — ^this is 
listing the job by the company for practically nothing — ^in order to 
make sure that every single person that comes to us is referred 
somewhere, because it is so fortunate for that kid, that member of 
the armed forces to at least view one job that he is thinking about 
180 days out — which isn’t kept to, incidentally — but 180 days, be- 
cause many times what he will say is, the grass isn’t that green 
on the other side of the fence, as a matter of fact. All of my friends 
in the slapshoot are telling me about all of these high-pajdng jobs. 
Man, I just went out for this skill set of mine and when I look at 
what the Army is giving me or the Marine Corps is giving me, it 
is not a bad deal staying. 

This is what my Mends in the military, I plead with them, that 
you do not want to keep everybody that comes in the military, so 
stop keeping everybody like the proverbial mushroom; stop keeping 
them in the dark. Open this world to them, because it is not as 
green, that green on the other side of the fence. 

Believe me, you talk to these kids four or five months after they 
get out, many of them have second thoughts of getting out. But 
they don’t know anything until they do get out and have these hor- 
rible experiences. That is the real problem. But if everyone knew 
what I knew, we would have four jobs for everyone in the military, 
your companies that you eire talking about right now. 

Just people who talk — you are very influential in your commu- 
nity. You know all sorts of people coming out of the military. Hey, 
we can do something with these military kids. It is just talk unless 
it is organized and unless you track. 

Mr. Reyes. That is why — one of the things that is a little bit 
frustrating is that we are trying to get a grasp on these issues. No- 
body keeps statistics. I find it — when I asked the previous panel in 
terms of follow-up, with follow-up there is accountability. You can 
design a ^eat program, but if there is no follow-up, there is no 
accountability. 

General Matthew Caulfield. You are so on. The Servicemen’s 
Commission — which incidentally is the best that I ever read; I 
think they did a wonderful job. But one real bad thing they did, 
they went out with the polling company, I forgot the name of it, 
very famous — Gallup Poll — and they asked these companies, would 
you hire veterans? The companies all said yes. Asked them if they 
would hire blacks, yes; Hispanics, yes. 

What the hell does that mean? It doesn’t mean anything until 
you show me your numbers, show me how many veterans you hire. 
We ask all of our companies. We don’t do business with companies. 
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we don’t do business with companies that want to give them jobs 
cleaning rooms. 

But mostly what it is all about is the good companies, the good 
jobs require more than simply just sending somebody there. And 
credentialing is — ^this is such a good hearing if we follow through 
on this. 

Mr. Reyes. My question is this. In other words, if somebody 
comes to you and wants to see a track record of the people — not 
the people that you refer. You could go through the want ads and 
say, okay, Joe Smith, go to ABC Cooling or whatever. There has 
got to be a way that you define — ^you are a business. 

How do you define yourself from somebody else, from RCI or 
ABC or anybody else? What kind of statistics do you have? I 
thought that was a simple question, what is your placement ratio. 
How many people do you refer? 

General Matthew Caulfield. The reason is that is real com- 
plex, that just takes me a second. If we invoice, if we send one per- 
son to one job and that is the contract that we have, give me what- 
ever it is and here is this one person, we invoice. Of course, we 
have records of that because we are a private business. That is the 
bottom line for us, referrals. 

For instance, with UPS, all they wanted us to do is refer people 
and we were referring people at the rate of 2,000 people a month, 
referring them to different districts within the United States, of 
UPS. We never kept track of that because it was too expensive for 
UPS to, in fact, tell us what was happening out in their hiring cen- 
ters. They don’t have a clue. They have 170,000 people. 

Mr. Reyes. So you get paid by referring 2,000 people? 

General Matthew Caulfield. Yes. Not 2,000. Our contract 
called for referring in excess of 1,200. We always refer something 
like 18- to 2,400 a month. 

Mr. Quinn. Mr. Reyes’s time. Mr. Pryor has a question. 

Mr. Pryor. I just wanted to make a comment if at all possible. 

Probably the only organization that you are going to deal with 
today that keeps records and does follow-up is probably the Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training Service and the State services that 
provide services to veterans. They are required to keep those statis- 
tics and provide those follow-ups. Our licensing and certification 
program does a typical 90-day follow-up with every veteran that we 
have serviced in that program. We do keep those records and have 
those statistics available. 

I would like to make a statement here that every veteran coming 
out of the service can get a job. I don’t know how many of you were 
around 15 years ago. But 15 years ago we were out there begging 
for jobs for veterans. Now, I am out there begging for veterans for 
jobs. But the whole point is, anybody can get a job. These guys 
need to get that civilian career, which is totally different. Any of 
them can get a job when they come out of the military. The unem- 
plo;pnent rate is 3 or 4 percent, 2 percent in some places. That is 
typical. 

There are some people that don’t want to work. Anybody that 
wants to work is going to get a job. What we have to do is help 
these veterans get their career. 
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General Matthew Caulfield. They have to get a better job than 
the kid that he graduated from high school with, who went out and 
started flipping hamburgers and is now doing something, that the 
value of military service when they come home has got to be in 
other people’s eyes — particularly kids that are thinking of coming 
into the military — as worth something. This is the definition of a 
good job. 

Real quick, 4 years ago when we first started, and I was only 
supposed to help Danny for 6 months because his mother made me; 
and here I am 5 years later taking “red eyes” and getting all ex- 
cited here talking about this. It is a great opportunity and we are 
doing a tremendous service. It is 4 years of frustration coming out. 

I gave a talk at the National Association of Junior College Presi- 
dents here in Washington. I was talking about how difficult it is 
when these young men are in transition. The president of a college, 
Yakima College out in Washington State, stood up and said you 
didn’t describe it really. We have these young men and women 
coming from the Navy Medical Corps all of the time because the 
Navy is very up there. They have qualifications that are better 
than any qualifications that we give. What we tell them when they 
come here is, they have to go to school for 18 months to do the 
same things that they did at Bethesda. 

The problem is they are very much like homeless people. Now 
they are no longer 18, they are 22. But very significant is, they are 
married and they have children. And in the military they had a 
support system that they never give any value to, but it was a very 
significant support system. 

Now, they are here on a campus with their wife and child in a 
motel room somewhere and they are just told your 4 years in the 
Navy, all of your Navy experience is absolutely worthless in the 
State of Washington. She told me, incidentally, after a coffee that 
that problem could be solved like that, simply by defining what the 
credentials meant in terms of what this gentleman is referring to. 

Mr. Quinn. So everybody could understand it. Same language. 

General Matthew Caulfield. Exactly. 

Mr. Quinn. That is in short supply in this city, I will tell you. 

Mr. Reyes. I think — at least it has been my experience that em- 
ployers give extra consideration to veterans. Because of the fact 
that they have been in the military, they are normally more ma- 
ture. They normally have acquired a skill unless it was just a 
warfighter-type thing. This is why this hearing is so valuable, be- 
cause it gives a validation to the kinds of skills that veterans will 
have once they leave the military. 

General Matthew Caulfield. Realize also. Congressman, you 
are coming from a perspective that is very, very unusual. You are 
a veteran. That is very unusual. Hiring managers in the HR de- 
partments never are. I have never met one in 5 years — all of the 
executives, incidentally, because it is an age thing when there was 
a draft. But now, with the volunteer armed forces, this is just not 
it. The perspective is what is different. 

You are absolutely right. I agree with you. 

Mr. Pryor. If you walk into a prospective employers’ place of 
business and say, hire this veteran, they will say, I want to hire 
a person that is qualified to do the job. I contend that they don’t 
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give special consideration for veterans just because they are veter- 
ans. They are giving consideration for people that can do the job. 

Mr. HL^sey. Our perspective is, the bodies that actually provide 
these credentials in the private sector — as I say, anything from 
crane operators to medical technicians. It is a huge growth indus- 
try in America today. I am sitting here saying, folks, we are the 
answer. American business doesn’t understand military training 
and credentials and they don’t want to. They don’t have time to 
learn that and there is no reason. They want a Good Housekeeping 
Seal. They want a piece of paper that says, they don’t have to read 
9 pages of resume; they want something that says you have this 
certificate, you have got this credential, they understand it and use 
it every day. 

Our people provide that. Business loves what we do. We want to 
get the military to love what we do and we want to get involved 
with that so we go all of the way back and skip this process be- 
cause we are going around and around talking about the same 
thing. It is a communications breakdown. 

So if we streamline that, we have jobs that are wanting and vet- 
erans looking for jobs, what is missing? Somebody in between. That 
is us, folks. We nre here to help. Tell us what to do. 

Mr. Quinn. We are going to wind things up here. Before we dis- 
miss this third panel — and thank you ^1 for your thoughtful re- 
sponses and your testimony — I want to mention that Mr. Bob Stein 
is with us today. I think you know him. He is the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Transition Commission and has done great work for us 
up here on the Hill. We appreciate his work and the fact that he 
was with us to hear the testimony this morning. 

For Mr. Reyes and myself and others on the subcommittee, we 
would like to get back to all of you. This is one issue that just can- 
not be discussed this morning and dusted away somewhere. This 
is an issue that personally interests me, and I think we have a 
good head start here, at least in the right direction. 

Thank you and we are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:38 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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The Honorable Bob Fllner 
Subcommittee on Benefits 

Civiiian Credentiaiing Requirements for Military Job Skills 
Septembers, 1999 

Good morning, it is a pieasure to welcome all of you 
here this morning. 

in recent years, there has been increasing reliance in fhe 
civiiian workpiace on certification and licensure to reguiate 
entry into occupations and to promote safety, 
professionaiism, and career growth. These requirements for 
documentation of skilis, training, and competency have too 
often, and for too iong, resulted in difficuities for 
transitioning military personnei who want to transfer the 
skiiis they iearned in service to the civiiian workforce. Our 
Job this morning is (1) to iearn more about certification and 
iicensing requirements in civiiian empioyment, (2) to 
determine the extent to which these requirements are 
barriers to empioyment for transitioning servicemembers, 
and (3) to determine what this Subcommittee can do to 
minimize those barriers and facilitate the transfer of miiitary 
skiiis to civilian empioyment. 
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I want our witnesses to know that i am very impressed 
by the testimony you submitted. Your commitment to 
providing separating miiitary personnel the tools they need 
to seamlessly transition from active duty service to the 
civilian economy is very clear. I won’t take the time now to 
acknowledge and thank each of you individually for your 
contributions, but i do want to at least thank you, as a group, 
for the efforts you have already^made to support our military 
personnel who are returning to the civilian sector. 

I also concluded from your written statements that the 
challenges we face related to these issues are significant and 
complicated. There is no “easy fix” here because of the 
many entities who must work together to support and assist 
transitioning servicemembers. But I like a challenge - and I 
know you do, too - and I look forward to working with Jack 
Quinn - and with ail of you - to ensure that our veterans 
have the opportunity to compete with their civilian 
counterparts on a level playing field. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to hearing 
from our witnesses. 
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CONGRESSMAN SILVESTRE REYES 
STATEMENT 

VETERANS BENEFITS SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARING ON CREDENTIALING 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1999 
10:00 A.M. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding this oversight hearing today 
regarding credentialing, licensure, certification, and accreditation for our military 
personnel. 

It is extremely important for this subcommittee to review the various implications of 
credentialing as it affects military recruitment and retention, the ability of our 
veterans to transition into the private sector, and impacts our economy and national 
security. 

With today’s high tech battlefield, our men and women are receiving technical 
training of the highest caliber. 

They are able to operate our nation’s most complex and sophisticated military 
hardware for the defense of our country. 

In a wide range of military specialities our military men and women are obtaining 
tremendous skills that should be of great value in the private sector. 

Part of our obligation to these fine citizens, is that they are able to easily transition 
into the private sector upon completion of their service. 

As we ail know, in today’s highly competitive and technical world, credentialing and 
licensure is becoming more of a necessity for entry into a whole range of 
occupations. 

This can be a significant barrier to separating soldiers, who otherwise have the skills 
for these occupations. 

Within this context, it can be a strong consideration to reenlistment whether our 
soldiers can easily tranfer their training into private sector jobs should they leave 
the service. 

Consequently, through today’s testimony I am looking forward to hearing about the 
extent to which credentialing barriers exist, how the military is seeking to enhance 
credentialing opportunities, and to what degree credentialing plays in our 
recruitment and retention efforts. 

I am also looking forward to hearing about the pilot programs, and how these can 
be replicated around the country. 

In summary, the testimony we will hear today addresses our obligation to our 
veterans to provide important transition benefits to which they are entitled, but also 
to the strength of our miliary structure. 

Without having enough trained and motivated soldiers to support all aspects of our 
military, our technological superiority is diminished. 

I therefore want to again thank the Chairman and Ranking member, for holding 
this hearing, and I look forward to hearing from each the witnesses. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Honorable Lane Evans 
Subcommittee on Benefits 

Civilian Credentialing Requirements for Military Job Skills 
Septembers, 1999 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the Ranking 
Democrat, Bob Filner, for holding this hearing. The issue 
of civilian credentialing for military job skills is an issue that 
affects the lives of thousands of servicemembers who 
return to the civilian work force every year. It is also 
clearly an issue whose time has finally come. We were 
very proud of the Transition Assistance Program when we 
established it in 1991, and I believe it has been very 
effective. The credentialing issue, however, is far more 
complicated than preparing a good resume and has been 
a source of concern and frustration for many years. I want 
to particularly congratulate The American Legion and 
Department of Labor’s Veterans’ Employment and 
Training Service for taking on this challenge and initiating 
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the very positive activity we will hear about from our 
witnesses. 

If, working together, we can enable military personnel 
whose skills have civilian equivalents to obtain the 
certifications and licenses they need to quickly transition 
into civilian employment, we will have gone a long way 
towards meeting our responsibility to provide employment 
opportunities for America’s veterans. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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TESTIMONY OF 
ESPIRIDION (AL) BORREGO 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR VETERANS' EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Before the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON BENEHTS 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

September 9, 1999 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on Veterans ’ Employment: Credentialing 
(Licensing, Certification, Accreditation, and Apprenticeship) Requirements. 

Every year, skilled service members leaving the armed forces miss out on the chance to 
quickly move into good, high-paying, career-building jobs because they must undergo lengthy 
and expensive retraining in order to meet civilian licensure and certification requirements, often 
for the same type of jobs they held in the military. This time-consuming and costly waste of 
valuable human resources costs the veteran through forced underemployment, costs business 
because skilled workers ate unavailable, and costs the economy due to delayed job creation and 
consumer spending, and utmecessary unemployment compensation insurance payments. 

To ensure that our eftbrt would prepare veterans for the economy of the 21° Century, we 
have parmered with companies on the cutting-edge of new technologies. The digital economy is 
rapidly changing the workplace and is now responsible for more than one third of the economic 
growth of the American economy. By 2006, almost half of all American workers will be 
employed by industries that produce irrformation techrrology or are intensive users of it. 
Information technology jobs are also high-paying jobs - in 1997, employees of information 
techrtology comparties earned an average wage 78% higher than workers generally. However, it 
is imperative that we remember that not every veteran is sirited or interested in working in the 
information technology field. That is why we are also working in areas such as health care, 
commercial drivers licenses, manufacturing and other blue collar indrrstries. 
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For the last two years, the Veterans’ Employment and Training Service (VETS) has been 
working with the employment and training community, with employers and unions, and with 
federal and state licensing agencies to see if we can make the certification and licensing process 
work for rather than against veterans. Making armed services training translate to the private- 
sector work force contributes toward Secretary Herman’s goal of skills development and lifelong 
learning. I believe that helping veterans get civilian credentialing so they can put their skills, 
knowledge, and abilities to work in our growing economy must be a cornerstone of VETS’ 
programs to serve the needs of 21st century veterans. 

When The American Legion published its groundbreaking August 19, 1997, study, 
entitled “Study of Civilian Licensure and Certification for Veterans," which was fiinded by 
VETS, it became clear to us that licensing and certification issues were having an ever-growing 
impact on a large number of veterans seeking quality employment in the civilian labor market 

The American Legion study found that approximately 38% of all separating service 
members have military occupational specialities that have civilian counterpart occupations 
requiring a certification or license. Thirty-six (36) occupations have Federal certifications or 
licenses associated with them. The two agencies issuing the majority of licenses are the Coast 
Guard, with 31 licenses for 20 different occupations, and the Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) with 1 1 license for 8 different occupations. Generally, licenses are worker credentials 
issued by federal, state and local governments that are required before employment in a particular 
field is permitted. Good example are doctors and lawyers. Certifications generally are worker 
credentials that are evidence of a holder’s expertise in a given field. Certifications can be issued 
by government bodies, individuai businesses, business associations, and occupational 
associations. 

Building on what we learned from that study, the Departments of Labor and Veterans 
Affairs decided to form a government-wide task force in 1998 to look at those occupations which 
require licensing from Federal agencies. DOL’s Veterans’ Employment and Training Service has 
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financed and overseen the resutfing bdeiagency Task Force on CotificaticHi and Licraising of 
Ttan^oning Military Personnel (Task Force). Licensing and certification had become an 
integral part of VETS’ employment and training programs. Task Force members include 
re|nesentatives fiom the Department of Defense, all branches of the militaiy, including the Coast 
Guard, and many other Departments and agencies. Members have learned what role the Fed«al 
government pl^s in the credentialing arena, how members can facilitate each other’s work and 
avoid duplicatitm of effort, and raised the awareness of this licensing and cettificadmi issim at 
fiieir agencies. 

The Task Force has already had several positive outcomes. The Military Sealift 
Command (MSC) hires numerous employees each month in occupations that correspond with 
many Navy ratings. MSC now receives the names and addresses of separating militaty personnel 
with backgrounds and ^Us it needs. Information on Jobs available with MSC is forwarded to 
those separatmg. The Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) is in the process of studying the 
airfiame and power plant (A&P) mechanics courses at all branches of the militaty and comparing 
them to the krtowledge required for receipt of an FAA license. Once the gaps between militaty 
training and the requirements of the FAA are determined, the patties will decide how best to 
close those gaps. The Task Force’s goal is to have militaty personnel trained as A&P mechanics 
atKl be awarded their FAA licenses at the completion of their military training. 

After remarks before the Task Force by an AFL-CIO representative, the AFL-CIO i^reed 
that building and construction trade staff would work with members of the Task Force who work 
with militaty apprenticeship programs, concentrating their efforts on 4 or S building trades wtere 
skilled laborers are needed, to see how to ease the transition fiom the militaty apprentice^p 
experieiKe to membership in the required uttions and civilian employment 

Task Force staff is woridng with the Federal Highway Administration in the Departmmit 
of Transportation to create a nation-wide program to allow active duty personnel trained in rrrotor 
vehicle operations obtain commercial drivers licenses (CDL) iqwn completion of their training. 
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Trucking companies and associations estimate that 80,000 new truck drivers are needed each 
year, but the cost of tenting a truck needed for the CDL test has been an impediment to newly 
separated veterans. Enabling the military personnel to obtain their CDLs using the military 
vehicles that they are accustomed to driving will eliminate this barrier to employment. 

Task Force staff is also meeting with human resource persotmel at Federal departments 
and agencies to educate them about the work of the Task Force, determine any barriers that must 
be overcome to vrork at the different departments and agencies, encourage employment of 
veterans, and see how the Task Force and the departments can work together to market Federal 
employment to transitioning personnel. 

Task Force members are assisting VETS in delivering an Internet-based certification and 
licensing website by supplying invaluable department and agency information on licenses they 
issue. VETS is creating a veteran-specific certification and licensing website linked to the 
extensive employment, training and labor market information websites created by the 
Department of Labor. I am very grateful for the cooperation my staff has received from the 
Employment and Training Administration, which has enabled us to avoid duplication of effort 
and wasteful spending. 

VETS’ veterans-specific website will have three tiers: the first tier will include an 
analysis of the military training and experience received by persoiuiel in the 25 most common 
military occupations of separating personnel and the requirements needed for the credential in the 
corresponding civilian occupation and the gaps, if any, between the two; the second tier will 
provide information on the requirements for credentials for the civilian counterpart of other 
military occupations, but without the gap analysis; and the third tier will provide credential 
contact information on a state by state basis for civilian counterparts of military occupations held 
by the fewest number of separating personnel. We intend to have the complete website operating 
in 2000. 
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The website vsdll enable a user to type in his or her military occupational speciality, the 
civilian job he or she is interested in and the State in ^ch he or she wisl»s to work. The user 
will be supplied with the information needed to determine if that civilian job in that State 
requires a credential, ^^ether the user qualities for that credential, where to obtain any skills or 
tests necessary to complete any gaps in the requirements, and the steps necessary to obtain die 
actual credential. 

Although the Federal government does play a role in the certification and licensing arena. 
States and local governments and the private sector play a much larger role, issuing far more 
worker credentials affecting far more occupations and workers than the Federal government. 

We understood that to make a real impact for veterans, we needed to expand our work to the 
States, private industry and unions. In 1998, we began certification and licensing pilot programs 
in five States. A veteran employment representative position (coordinator) in each State works 
exclusively on certification and licensing. In Ohio, the coordinator is working on commercial 
drivers licenses (CDL), metalworking and stationary engineering occupations. The State has 
created a website for veterans interested in obtaining CDLs and a truck driver school has created 
a refresher course for veterans with truck driver backgrounds leading to a CDL. This is 
shortening the time necessary for the veterans to obtain their CDLs and is saving them thousands 
of dollars in tuition. As a result of promotional work by the State, Airborne Express has 
proposed hiring veterans with airfiame and power plant mechanic backgrounds as laborers while 
the veterans obtain the training and pass the test for their A&P FAA certifications. Airborne has 
agi^d to promote the veterans to A&P mechanics thereafter. The coordinator is in the process 
of setting up this program with Airborne Express 

Colorado is woridng on certifications for electricians, plumbers and steam engineers, 
Maryland has selected the heath care field, and Georgia and South Carolina, law enforcement. 
The coordinators are gathering information, alerting Stale and local officials to tlte effort, and 
creating Technical Assistance Gmdes (TAG) for separating personnel and veterans, which will 
serve as step-by-step guides to obtaining the necessary credentials in their chosen fields. 
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The coordinators have attended Transition Assistance Workshops for transitioning 
military personnel to advise participants of the credentialing requirements and to let them know 
the coordinator is there to help them through the process. Coordinators are also going to job lairs 
and conferences to make both employers and separating service members aware of their efforts. 
Several of the States have created websites to make their information available, while others have 
added the information to existing job service websites. The ultimate goal of the pilot program is 
to get veterans jobs. 

As you are all aware, certification is burgeoning in private industry. Employers in need 
of skilled labor believe recognized certifications can serve as a valuable tool, a way to save time, 
money and personnel in hiring while ensuring themselves of qualified employees. VETS will 
work with any business or union interested in furnishing employment and training opportunities 
to veterans. 

We are already working with the Microsoft Corporation, which has created the Skills 
2000 Military IT Career Initiative. This initiative provides a special Internet site for military 
personnel with an online application and assessment tool. Highly skilled personnel qualified for 
a Skills 2000 certification are referred to an employment company for possible placement in an 
information technology job. Those who need additional training are directed to the appropriate 
source for training. Loans are available. Upon completion of training and receipt of a Skills 2000 
certificate, the veteran receives job placement assistance. The Skills 2000 certification is 
accepted by most of the American businesses using Microsoft applications. Jobs are available as 
progranuners, system analysts, LAN administrators, and technical writers. The Microsoft 
program began at our Transition Assistance Program (TAP) workshops. It is now being pilot- 
tested for veterans at employment offices in Pennsylvania and Maryland. From February through 
June 1999, over 3000 military personnel participated in the initiative. 1226 of the participants 
had a high school diploma only. Over 1000 participants received training. 

VETS is also partnering with the Communications Workers of America (CWA) and 
employers to help veterans. CWA staff related to us the experience of U.S. West, which had 
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interviewed over 5,000 applicants for job openings and found less than 30 qualified workers. 

U.S. West had come to the CWA for help. We told CWA about VETS’ TAP workshops, an 
available pool of skilled employees. VETS suggested a CWA certification system be created for 
these transitioning service members. In response, CWA created the Military to Work project 
with the help of a grant from VETS. Transitioning military personnel who have backgrounds in 
communications or are interested in the field are screened through an online tool created by 
CWA and Cisco Systems (incidentally, a non-union company). This screening tool provides 
CWA with the ability to assess and evaluate current skills, determine training paths if necessary, 
and provide assistance in job placement. (Qualified persoimel can be referred directly to job 
openings provided by the telecommunications companies who have partnered with CWA on this 
project, including Lucent Technologies, AT&T, PacBell and others. Since smdies show that 
women lag behind in interest and jobs in information technology, the Women’s Research and 
Education Institute will use a grant from VETS to test different methods to include women 
veterans as participants in this program. 

VETS is also working to help separating military personnel who have served in combat 
arms. Last month, VETS gave a grant to the PowetComm Foundation in Boston. This grant will 
allow newly separated veterans, older veterans and a few homeless veterans to receive training at 
an International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW) training center. Program participants 
will graduate with nationally recognized IBEW certification in fields such as electrician, 
telecorrununications installer and journeyman lineman. 

VETS and the Department of Labor recognize the concern the Department of Defense 
(DOD) has in recruiting. Numerous meetings have been held with Army and Navy personnel to 
discuss how the Department of Labor can assist DOD in recruiting. The Employment Service in 
South Carolina is actively working with the Army to recruit young job seekers, and this idea may 
expand to Employment Service offices in additional States. The Army and Navy ate actively 
working with Job Corps to seek ways to expand the presence of the military at Job Corps sites, 
four of which already have Junior Reserve Officer Training Corps operations. 
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Clearly, the need for a certification or license before entering employment can be used as 
a recruiting tool. Persons interested in effected fields should be encouraged to enlist in the 
military, where they can obtain the training and experience needed for their chosen civilian 
occupation while serving their country. The Army Recruiting Command at Fort Knox is 
developing a pilot recruitment program that will provide an incentive for young people to join the 
Army and provide a talented pool of employees to large corporations upon completion of their 
military duties. The Army’s program includes a Department of Labor certification that the 
recruit has completed his or her tour of duty and received the training and experience the 
corporation desires. Tri Con, the parent company of Pepsi, has expressed interest in the Army’s 
plan, as has the Ford Motor Company. 

While partnering with the military services’ recruitment efforts, we must not forget the 
200,000 to 250,000 persotmel who separate fiom active duty each year. These men and women 
must find secure jobs in the civilian sector. We can all help them prepare for their careers after 
military service. We believe that our certification and licensing efforts can and should be used as 
a retention toot; that certification and licensing requirements can lead to extended stays in the 
military. For example, it takes approximately 6 to g years to obtain all the training required to 
team the 128 disciplines coveted by the FAA’s A&P license. Airframe and power plant 
mechanics who learn that they will not be able to obtain good civilian employment without an 
FAA license will see the necessity to remain in the service at least long enough to obtain ail the 
necessary training and experience to pass the FAA test. Others who leam about the prerequisites 
for civilian employment in their chosen fields may remain in the military while they obtain the 
training or education needed to meet such requirements. 

I have also had meetings with CompTIA, the Computing Technologies Industries 
Association. CompTIA has 7, 500 members who ate businesses involved in the informational 
technology field. They are developing a vendor-neutral certification which will evidence 
expertise in computer-related specialities. I have spoken to them and to Microsoft 
representatives about formation of BRAVE: Business Response - Alliance for Veterans 
Employment, a voluntary, industry-driven partnership that would promote the hiring of veterans. 
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especially in industries experiencing a shortage of ^lled woricers, using our certification and 
licensing projects as models. 

The Department is gratified that the Congressional Commission on Servicemembers and 
Veterans Transition Assistance (Transition Commission) recognized the impact of certification 
and licensing on transitioning military personnel. In addition to the work described above, 
progress has been made on educating the civilian community about the skills, knowledge and 
ability of recently separated veterans. ETA is in the process of replacing the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles with 0*Net, a new classification code for civilian occupations. A crosswalk 
has been done which indicates what military occupational specialities are similar to those in the 
civilian sector. 

The Military Resume Writer, created and landed jointly by VETS and ETA, enables 
military persotmel and veterans to translate their military backgrounds into civilian language. 

The user of the Military Resume Writer enters his or her military occupation by description or 
number on this online tool. The Military Resume Writer then describes in language that a civilian 
can understand, the training, experience and “soft skills” that military persotmel with such a 
military occupation will have obtained during their military service. The Military Resume Writer 
is scheduled to be linked to America’s Talent Bank (ATB), so that veterans’ resumes will be 
forwarded to employers searching ATB. VETS will continue to work with the Departments of 
Defense and Veterans Affairs, and our fellow agencies at the Department of Labor, including 
eta’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, to ensure that the Federal government is doing all 
it can do to facilitate progress in this certification and licensing effort. 

Our work in the area of certification and licensing has just begun. It is time-consuming 
and personnel-intensive. To do it right, we must include all the parties involved in credentialing, 
which means the Federal goverrunent, all branches of the military, 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, professional, business and association certifying entities, unions, the business 
conmnmity, community colleges and technical schools. We need to determine the best way to 
use certification and licensing requirements as a recruiting tool. We must alert active duty 
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personnel early enough in their military service to civilian certification and licensing 
requirements so that they have time to acquire the necessary training and education before they 
leave the service. The Department of Labor is committed to the task at hand. We ask for this 
Corrunittee’s support for our effort, as well as its patierrce. 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. 

it is a pleasure for me to appear before you today to discuss with you the 
ways that the Department's two principal education, training, and employment 
assistance programs deal with cradentialing and licensure, with a focus on how 
our apprenticeship and other on-job training (OJT) programs assist service 
members and veterans transitioning back into the economy. Accompanying me 
is Mrs. Celia Dollarhide, Director of our Education Service. 

I would like to stress that VA is a strong proponent of service members 
and veterans achieving the credentials they need to succeed in getting a good 
job outside the militaty. VA does aH the law allows to provide assistance in 
helping veterans to receive the training they need and to achieve suitable 
employment. We do recognize, however, that VA does have limitations on its 
authority, and one of these limitations affects civilian sector cradentialing of skills 
learned in military service. 
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I would like to first speak atXHJt the assistance we can provide under the 
Montgomeiy Gl BM (MGIB). Then I will describe how the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program addresses these same issues. Finally, I will outline our 
efforts on two task farces to suggest ways to widen the scope of our activities ki 
credentialing and licensure. 

AssManea Under the Montgomery 61 Bill 

One of the fiiree principal forms of credentialing as indicated in the 
Transition Commission report is apprenticeship and on-job training (OJT). 
Veterans and eligible persons can use the Montgomery Gl Bill to achieve either 
apprenticeship or OJT credentialing. However, the current law governing the 
MGIB does not allow VA to reimburse a veteran k>r certification or licaiising fees. 

Our apprenticeshfo and OJT programs under the MGIB can assist 
veteranstoachievethe training required for the credentials they need. Fromthe 
beginning of the MGIB, in 1985, through 1998, OJT and apprenticeship trainees 
made up three percent of the total number of veterans using their MGIB benefits. 
Training under the MGIB is heavily weighted toward college-level education 
programs. This phenomenon reflects societal notions about the economic need 
to have a college degree and, increasingly, the importance of a Master's degree 
or first professional degree. 

Nevertheless, in recent years, the Veterans Berrefits Administration (VBA) 
has encouraged the State Approving Agencies (SAAs) to provide more outreach 
efforts in Micouraging employers to offer on-job and apprenticeship training. One 
of the fkst fruits of this eflOrt has been a video that the Missouri SAA md the 
Missouri National Guard Jointly produced. The video encourages entoloyers, 
veterans, and reservists to participate in apprenticeship or OJT programs under 
ttieMGIB. 
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The National Guard uses the video as a recruitment tool. The Missouri 
SAA has supplemented the video with radio public service announcements 
encouraging the use of OJT and apprenticeship training. In addition, the SAA 
publishes success stories of veterans usirrg these benefits at local companies. 

Due to efforts of the SAAs, we have noticed an increase in the nunfoer of 
OJT and apprenticeship trainees under the MGIB. For example, in FY 1996, 
there were 6,738 trainees. This number increased to 10,810 veterans and 
reservists In FY 1998, a jump of over 60 percent. Another factor that we expect 
will Increase participation Is a provision of Public Law 105-368, enacted on 
November 1 1 , 1998, that liberalizes the approval requirements for Federal, State, 
and local government OJT programs. 

Under MGIB apprenticeship and OJT programs, veterans and eligible 
persons receive a monthly training allowance while in the program. This training 
allowance Is lower than the allowance for institutional attendance, since the 
trainees are also receiving a wage from their employers. The training allowance 
decreases every 6 months, as the veteran becomes more skKIed in the job and 
earns more salary. 

Both OJT and apprenticeship programs must be approved by the 
appropriate SAA. In addition, there are a number of statutory requirements to 
meet before making an approval. 

For OJT, the job for which the veteran or eligible person is trakiing must 
customarily require full-time training for not iess than 6 months and not more than 
2 years. There must also be a reasonable certainty that the job wili be available 
to the veteran or eligible person at the end of the training period. 

Additionally, the wages the trainee receives at the start of the training 
must be at least 50 percent of the wages paid for the target job - the cme tor 
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which the veteran or eligible person is trainkig. Moreover, the trakiee wages 
(except for Federal, Stats or focal government OJT programs) must increase in 
regular periodic increments until, not later than the last foil month of the training 
period, the wages are at least 85 percent of the wages the employer pays for the 
target X>t>- As previously mentioned. Public Law 105-368, libetalized the 
approve requirements for Federal, State, and focEk government OJT by 
exemiriing those programs from such wage increase requirements. 

For apprenticeship training, programs may be established for VA 
participatfon when the SAA is satisfied that the programs of apprenticeship meet 
the standards of apprenticeship published by the Secretary of Labor under 
section SOa of Tide 29, United States Code. In addHfon, the employer rmist 
provide a signed copy of the veteran's or eligible person's training agreement to 
each apprenticeship trainee. The training agreement must refer to the SAA 
approved training program and wage schedule. The course must also meet any 
other reasonable criteria that the SAA may establish. 

There are also promising initiatives concerning licensing arxt certificatfon 
coming out of the pilot programs being organized by the Department of Labor’s 
Veterans Empfoyrmnt and Trainmg Service. Some of these initiatives need 
professional review by SAAs to assure the requirements for MGIB approval ate 
meL The SAAs ate most interested in ensuring that veterans' military experience 
receives tecognttfon when veterans are seeking licensure or certificatfon. 

In Ohio, for example, the SAA is an active member of the Licensure and 
Certification Advisory Group, which is designfog specialized programs for 
veterans with active duty training and experience in certain vocation^ fields. 
This Group is also developing outreach strategies to contact recently discharged 
veterfots to inform them of these ptograms. 

Asshtaica Under the Vocational Rehabilitation Proipwn 
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For service-disabled veterans who participate in VA's Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program under chapter 31 of title 38, United States Code, 
placement in an OJT or apprenticeship program often is a training option. VA 
may pay for all costs associated with such training, to Include testing and 
licensure expenses. Although we cannot directly credential a veteran in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program for skills learned in service, we do take those 
skills into account when we plan an individualized program of services and 
assistance that will lead to the veteran getting a suitable, well-paying job. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation and Counseling (VR&C) staff may place a 
veteran in an SAA approved apprenticeship or OJT program. In addition, each 
VR&C Officer has the authority to develop necessary information to determine 
whether an employer may be granted approval to provide a program of 
apprenticeship or OJT to chapter 31, in those instances where the program has 
not been approved by the SAA for MGI6 purposes. 

In FY 1998, VA's VR&C Service provided training services focused on 
employment outcomes to more than 53,000 veterans with disabilities. We want 
to increase the number of OJT and apprenticeship opportunities for our 
participants, to include both paid OJT and apprenticeships, as well as unpaid 
OJT or work experience in city, county. State or Federal entities. We have begun 
an effort to make our mission better known to employers. We experft that greater 
visibility for the program will result in more employers wanting to partner with us 
in offering disabled veterans opportunities for learning on the job. 

In some cases, veterans come to us already having been hired into an 
apprenticeship or OJT position. In other Instances, we assist the veteran to 
obtain employment that requires development of an OJT plan. With our 
emphasis on employer contacts, we expect that VR&C employment specialists 
and our partners - Disabled Veterans' Outreach Program specialists - wll 
generate increased interest in training and hiring program participants. We have 
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the authwity to devekq) and approve OJT programs lasting up to 24 months. 
Chapter 31 benefits supplement a trainee's wages; provide required tools, 
supplies and other equipment; pay any licensing or certification fees; and provide 
any classroom training essential to skill mastery. 

In other instances where a chapter 31 participant is pursuing a vocational 
objective that requires certification testing, such as teaching, nursing, certified 
public accounting, or avionics, chapter 31 benefits pay the fees for this testing. 
In this way, we provide for the enby-level worker to become folly competitive. 

We are aware that formalized on-job training programs and 
apprenticeships frequently have not recognized military training. We are also 
aware that licensing and certification bodies similatfy have not recognized 
classroom instruction and skills veterans have acquired on active duty. This is a 
source of frustration and disappointment to senrice members and veterans, as 
well as a waste of valuable assets. 

Task Force Participation 

In line with the recommendations of the Transition Commission, we want 
to do all we can to assist veterans to receive credit for their military training. 
Recently, a VA Vocational Rehabilitation task fonra met to assess transferable 
work-sklUs-analysis systems. The group found DoD's Verification of Military 
Experience and Training (VMET) to be indispensable for evaluating the work 
history of a newly discharged veteran and for planning an OJT or apprenticeship 
program if the veteran chooses to build on the foundation of military training. 

We strongly support service members being able to review VMET 
documentation for accuracy and completeness at least 6 months before 
separation. This review and consequent records update will help vocational 
rehabilitation counselors to provide the rrrost appropriate services, to include a 
transferable work-skills-analysis. 
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The Interagency Task Force on Certification and Licensing of 
Transitioning Military Personnel published its interim report In December 1998, 
with many recommendations for change. Task force members advocated a 
number of legislative initiatives to the MGIB that would help remove barriers to 
credentialing. The first recommendation was to change the law to allow the use 
of MGIB benefits for certification and licensing expenses. 

In this regard, we note legislation is perxiing (section 6 of H.R. 1071) that 
would change the current definition of ‘program of education' for MGIB purposes 
to include licensing or certification tests required under Federal, State, or local 
law or regulation for vocations or professions. Further, although the Interagency 
Task Force has not yet recommended a source of funding for such a change, the 
pending legislation would have VA pay the licensing and test fees and, thus, 
wouid be subject to the pay-as-you-go requirement of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1 990. 

Another iegislative change under consideration would allow active duty 
personnel who had opted out of the MGIB program to change that decision and 
become participants in the program. A number of those newly ellgibla 
participants would pursue OJT and apprenticeship training. 

The third legislative change the Interagency Task Force advocated would 
allow the in-service use of the MGIB for education, certification, and licensing 
expenses with payment at the full benefit rates. Currently, service members 
receive prorated monthly MGIB benefits based on the cost of tuition and fees. 

Finally, the Interagency Task Force wants to explore the plausibiirty of 
lifting the 10 year eligibility period for using MGIB benefits, in recognition of the 
current effort by the Federal government to promote access to lifelong learning. 
Most American workers will have seven or eight Jobs in their lifetimes, and the 
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speed of change in the workplace is increasing. We are constantly evaluating 
how best to serve the needs of veterans. Including proposals like this one. 

We welcome the opportunity this Interagency Task affords us to work with 
the Department of Labor and other Federal agencies to remove unnecessary 
barriers to effective transitioning. Veterans and eligible persons participating in 
the MGIB and Vocational Rehabilitation will benefit from our efforts to promote 
greater recognition of the value of military training and its portability into the 
civilian economy. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. Mrs. Dollarhide 
and I will be glad to answer any questions you and the Committee may have. 
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Mr. Chainnan and members of the Subcommittee on Benefits, 
thank you for inviting me to testify at this morning’s hearing. It is 
indeed a privilege for me to make my first ^>pearance before this body 
as the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Personnel Support, 
Families and Education. I am delighted to have this opportunity to 
discuss Veterans’ Employment: Credentialing (Licensure, Certification, 
Accreditation, and Apprenticeship) Requirements. 

The education, training and experience that are obtained during an 
individual’s military service provide tangible benefits for the Nation’s 
defense, and can also contribute significantly to a skilled civilian 
workforce. 

Private sector employers; federal, state and local government 
agencies; professional associations; unions; and the general public have 
turned to credentialing to regulate entry into occupations and to promote 
safety, professionalism, and career growth. Professional and trade 
associations presently offer certification in their specific fields. 

Professional certification offers many in-service benefits to die 
military. It promotes growth and professionalism on the job. 
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Certification demonstrates competencies based on real-world 
requirements and has the potential to be a dynamic recruiting tool. 

The issue of credentialing for military service members has been 
discussed, debated, and talked about for a number of years, because it is 
a very complex issue. There is concrete evidence that a concerted effort 
is being made to improve the credentialing process for our military 
persoimel, thus making certification and licensing a win-win situation 
for the Department and the private sector. 

Thanks to your committee’s interest, the concern of the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, and the 
hard work of the Military Services, there is a renewed commitment to 
improving the well-being of our service members by providing them 
with the tools and skills to successfully transition to the civilian 
workforce. There is no longer just talk about doing something; there is 
real action that will enhance the lives of our service members as it 
relates to this difficult and complex problem. 

We have a momentous challenge ahead of us. However, I am 
encouraged by this hearing today, Mr. Chairman. I am also confident 
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that the challenges we face will be met as we continue to work together 
to provide the best for our Armed Forces and their families. 

The Depffltment of Defense (DoD) has policy and oversight for 
training and education programs that lead to certification or licensure. 
We have policies in place that address the credentialing process. 

In addition, the Military Departments have their own policies and 
regulations which allow for the execution of operational programs that 
assist service members with certification, licensing, and apprenticeship 
qualifications. The Services will speak to their specific programs when 
they address you. 

DoD has promoted the concept of providing certification of ^lls 
acquired while in the military and transference of these skills to the 
civilian workplace for many years. 

Initially, DoD reviewed State licensiue and certification 
requirements. We found that most State certification and licensure 
requirements are mandated by State law and are different for each State. 
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As a result, our focus shifted to promoting professional certification that 
is national in scope and provides greater benefit to service members than 
a State regulated process. 

Within DoD there are several ways that military service members 
may receive recognition for the training and experience they gain while 
on active duty. 

1 . A service member can get certified by taking an examination 
within DoD. The Defense Activity for Non-Traditional 
Education Support (DANTES) is the lead DoD agency for 
certification efforts in support of volimtary education. 

DANTES emphasizes professional certification, which is 
national in scope and provides a greater benefit to service 
members than the more complex state-regulated licensure 
process. DANTES has Memoranda of Understanding with 32 
professional certification agencies, offering approximately 160 
different certification examinations. In FY98, DANTES 
directly funded approximately 10,000 of the 28,000 exams 
administered to military personnel. DANTES has two on-going 
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contracts through which they fund two certification programs 
for military personnel. The two-certification programs are with 
the National Institute for Automotive Service Excellence (ASE) 
and Food Protection Certification Programs (FCPC). In 
addition, DANTES is fimding four pilot programs for eligible 
military service members. These include 950 tested for 
Surgical Technologist (LCC-SST); 900 for Institute for 
Certification of Computing Professionals (ICCP); 400 for 
Electronics Technician Association, International (ETA-I) - 
Fiber Optics Installer (FOI); and 600 for Certified Technical 
Trainer (CTT). These agencies make their examinations 
available to eligible military personnel through military 
installation education centers in over 560 locations throughout 
flie world. The DoD Web site managed by DANTES links 
certification agencies to education centers around the world to 
provide up-to-date information on certification examinations. 
DANTES also: 

• publishes an information brochure 
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• prints certification enrollment and procedural information 

• provides a matrix of Military Occupational Specialties 

related to certification exams plus the basic requirements to 

qualify to take the exams. Although this matrix was 

developed for the Navy, it also applies to the Army and Air 

Force Reserves as well as the other Services’ active forces. 

/ 

2. Through the Transition Assistance Program, for which I have 
oversight, DoD provides all separating service members with a 
Verification of Military Experience and Training Document 
(VMET). This document verifies all departing service 
members’ military experience, training history, associated 
civilian equivalent job title(s) and reconunended education 
credit information. This document can serve as a valuable tool 
for boards, organizations, and companies to use in determining 
an individual’s qualifications for credentialing, licensure, 
certification, accreditation, and apprenticeship. Improvements 
to the VMET are currently underway. The improvements will 
be done in three phases: 
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a. Phase I - During this Phase, we will improve flie form and 
content to increase usefiilness (target date for 
completion is October 1, 1999). The objectives of Phase 
I are to: (1) group military work experience data into 
categories to eliminate redundancy and superfluous 
information; (2) group military training coinse data; (3) 
establish clear links between military work experience and 
related civilian equivalents; and (4) reduce document 
length by approximately 50 percent. 

b. Phase II - During Phase II we plan to distribute the 
docmnent electronically on-demand via the World Wide 
Web interface (target date for completion is by the end 
ofFYOO). 

During Phase II: (1) military transition centers can obtain 
documents upon a service member’s request; (2) 
individual military personnel will be able to obtain 
documents; (3) outside federal agencies (e.g., DoL, and 
VA) will have access to documents. 
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c. Phase III - This is the final phase of the VMET redesign 
(target date for completion is FY2001). During this 
phase we plan to add certification, license and 
apprenticeship information to the document. The 
objectives are: (1) identify and list militaxy certifications, 
licenses, and s^prenticeships (as identified by the 
Services); (2) establish liaison wifli national associations 
to identify and obtain civilian credentials of service 
members; (3) and establish liaison with State licensing 
boards and other State organizations to identify and obtain 
civilian credentials of service members. 

3. Through the Department’s Voluntary Education Programs, 
service members are provided with educational opportunities to 
participate voluntarily during their off-duty time, or at such other times 
as authorized by the Military Services’ policies. Under this program, 
members of the Armed Forces serving on active duty are afforded the 
opportunity to complete their high school education, earn an equivalency 
diploma, improve their academic skills or level of literacy, or enroll in 
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vocational and technical schools. They may also receive college credit 
for military training and experience (in accordance with the American 
Council on Education’s Guide to the Evaluation of Nontraditional 
Learning Experiences in the Armed Forces), take tests to earn college 
credit, and enroll in postsecondary education programs that lead to 
associates, bachelors, and graduate degrees. The DoD voluntary 
education program is one of the largest continuing education programs 
in the world. The Military Services provide financial assistance for 
tuition costs under the Volimtary Education Program. For fiscal year 
1999, DoD has budgeted $136. 1 million for tuition assistance. 
Information and counseling about the Voluntary Education Program are 
readily available and easy to access on 300 installations around the 
world. Service members are encouraged to make maximum use of the 
educational opportunities that are available to them. Enrollment in 
voluntary education courses for fiscal year 1998 was over 660 thousand, 
with over 30 thousand degrees earned. 

4. Another program linked to certification is the DoD operated 
Troops to Teachers program that has been in existence since 1994. 
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Under fliis program, military personnel can pursue a new career in 
public education. The goal of the program is to provide mature, 
motivated, experienced, and dedicated personnel for the Nation’s 
classrooms. As of the end of 1998, over 3,000 Troops to Teachers 
participants have been hired as teachers or teachers’ aides in 49 states 
(including Washington, D.C.), Puerto Rico, and the Department of 
Defense Dependent Schools overseas. DANTES provides counseling 
and assistance to help applicants and participants identify employment 
opportunities and to determine teacher certification requirements. 
DANTES supports 20 State placement assistance offices and a Troops to 
Teachers Web Site to facilitate assistance and placement. 

Also, each Military Service has either a certification or an 
apprenticeship program. The Services will explain their outstanding 
programs in more detail. 

The Subcommittee also requested that I address the 
recommendations set forth in the Report of the Congressional 
Commission on Service Members and Veterans Transition Assistance as 
they relate to credentialing. The Commission’s recommendations are: 
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• Inform service members of licensure, certification, and 
apprenticeship requirements during initial skills training and 
throughout their military careers. 

• Stay abreast of civilian credentialing standards and update the 
military occupational crosswalk information so that military 
experience and training can be translated more easily into 
civilian nomenclature. 

• Determine the military occupations for which it is feasible to 
meet civilian credentialing requirements. 

• Modify the Verification of Military Experience and Training 
(VMET) Document (DD Form 2586) to reflect the activities of 
service members that are relevant to certification, licensure, and 
apprenticeship. 

• Fimd DANTES at a level that will ensure continuing 
credentialing opportunities for service members. Consider 
increasing the funding to expand the number of exams 
available. 
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E>oD supports these recommendations. 

We can keep our service members abreast of licensure, 
certification, and apprenticeship requirements through the use of the 
Internet. As already stated, as part of our VMET redesign we will look 
at including activities of service members that are relevant to the 
credentialing process. We intend to examine current funding and 
credentialing activity sponsored by DANTES to determine the feasibility 
of providing additional credentialing tests. The Department of the Navy, 
as Executive Agent for DANTES, has been directed to provide resources 
for DANTES in FY 2000 and to ensure that the amount required to 
continue current efforts is included in the Navy’s budget submission. 

The funding supports the operation of on-going programs that enhance 
the Department’s recruiting and retention efforts and are an essential 
component of Quality of Life initiatives. 

The Commission also recommended that DoD improve the VMET 
form and content to increase usefulness, make it more available at the 
member’s request,, and distribute it electronically. 
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DoD has taken this recommendation to heart. We actually started 
working on the VMET process before the Commission’s 
recommendation. As already mentioned, we have developed a diree 
phase approach to successfully implement this recommendation. 

The final recommendation made by the Commission relating to 
this issue was to require DoD and DoL to formalize and maintain the 
Joint Apprenticeship Steering Committee and provide civilian 
credentialing boards with information about the VMET document. 

Again, DoD supports this recommendation. 

The Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
has a Joint Service Apprenticeship Committee. It has been in existence 
since 1997. In addition, in conjunction with DoL, the Services have a 
forum called the Joint Military Apprenticeship Working Group. They 
have held two meetings to date. 

The Subcommittee also requested that I focus on joint efforts in 
which the Department is participating. DoD has several on-going joint 
initiatives. 
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First, we are working the Department of Labor (DoL) and 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs (VA) Interagency Task Force on 
Certification and Licensing of Transitioning Military Personnel, which 
was created in April 1998. The mission of the task force is to serve as a 
catalyst for obtaining recognition of military training and experience by 
civilian credentialing boards. The DoD and each Military Service have 
been active participants on this task force since its inception. As you are 
aware, die Task Force published its Interim Report in December 1998. 
The Interim Report represents the first step to reducing the barriers to 
credentialing by transitioning military personnel. 

The work of the Task Force will ensure that military personnel are 
provided as many resources as possible to ease the transition to civilian 
employment. 

Let me summarize the key points of my statement. 

1 . We are redesigning our Verification of Military Experience 
(VMET) document. 
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2. DoD is an active participant on the DoL and VA Interagency 
Task Force on Certification and Licensing of Transitioning 
Military Personnel. 

3. The Defense Manpower Data Center (DMDC) is working a 
joint initiative with DoL on the Occupational Information 
Network (O^NET), which is a comprehensive database system 

t 

for collecting, analyzing, organizing, and disseminating data on 
job characteristics and worker attributes. 

4. The Services also have several on-going efforts, which they will 
discuss in their testimony. 

As we continue to look at credentialing for the military service 
member, we are faced with a number of barriers. Some are under our 
control, while others are not. The most challenging issue seems to be 
getting National, State, local, and private sector boards, agencies, 
unions, etc. to accept and recognize the work experience and skills of 
our military personnel acquired while on active duty as being valid and 
transferable. This is the real challenge. 
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We will combine efforts to get the nationally recognized bodies to 
accept our certified and licensed personnel. 

We in DoD have been and continue to be quite active in promoting 
programs that help service members receive recognition for training and 

i 

experience they gain while on active duty. These policies, programs and 
initiatives strengthen the marketability of our service members, 
providing experienced, knowledgeable, skilled employees for the private 
sector. 
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STATEMENT OF 

JAMES B. HUBBARD, DIRECTOR . 

NATIONAL ECONOMICS COMMISSION 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON BENEFITS 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
UJ5 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ON 

VETERANS’ EMnLOYMENT: CREDENTIALING (UCEFSURE, CERTIFICATION, 
ACCREDITATION, AND APPRENTICESHIP) REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Chaimun and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for holding this hearing cmicnning 
a speciBc employment hairier fiKed by recently separated vetenuis. Although dtese outstanding 
young men and women possess excellent vocational skills, which are easily transferable to 
civilian careen, the lack of “ofScial” recognition of dwir vocational training hampen dieh' 
smooth transition -fiom active-duty military service to meaningful civilian employment. 
Honorable military service should stance patriots’ vocational opportunities rather than stymie 
their employability. 

There is an important question diat needs to be adced: “If we are property training young men 
and women in military career fields, shouldn't they be the very best qualified possible?” 
Shouldn't a combat solider with a sucking chest wound know that the medic treating him is a 
certified emergency medical teduiician? Shouldn't a combat pilot involved in a dogfight know 
that a certified aircraft mechanic works on her plane? Shoul^’t military members working in 
command center know that certified electricians do the electrical maintenance? Why aren’t 
military air traffic controllers certified by Ae Federrt Aviatiaa Administration? Is diis too rmich 
to ask or expect especially irtien an individaal 's life and safety may be at stake? 

Leaving active duty military service is a landmark event in one’s life. It involves decisions that 
will affect veterans and their families Car the rest of their days. Every recently separated veteran 
faces similar challenges: they need a job, they need housii^ and they need health care. 
Meaningful employment is enential to meeting these challenges. Removal of a paper-barrier 
will help make a ftdiy qualified, recently separated veteran job ready. 

The armed forces of the United States releases mote than 220,000 people fiom active duty each 
year and will continue to do so for the foreseeable future. Histori^ly, these veterans are some 
of the most productive members in society and should be provided every opportunity to enjoy 
the inalienable right that they protected arid defended. Over 50 percent of recently sepaimed 
veterans are married. They receive training on leadership, man^ement, and teamwork. They 
have an excellent work ethic; reliability, prompmess, depoidability, perscmal accountability, and 
attendance are essentials in the military lifestyle. They are certi^ly drug fiee. In short, thqr 
are a valuable national resource. 
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In the couise of pursuing the basic mission of national defense, the military services jmdime 
significant coincidental botefits to the economy: siqqxnt of anentific research, infeastnuture 
development, and investmcmt in human coital throi^ extensive military posonnel training 
activities. As of the end of Fiscal Year 1999, there will be q^ximately 1.4 million m«d>eis 
of the military services on active duty. Further, there will be abnost 950,000 mnnbets in the 
Selected Reserves. Even with the defimse drawdown conqrlete, rntne than 220,000 members of 
the active componeut leave tiie militaty each year. Cleariy, tiiese exiting service membms offs' 
excellent skills and experience to the civilian sector. 

The military is a selective employs and represents an urparalleled ed u c ati onal arul training 
institution. These employees live unds an entirely differem ss of laws, the Unifenmed Code of 
Military Justice, than oths Americans are governed. They can be punished for violatioiK of 
dress ctxle, personal appearance, handling of personal finances and tiieir personal coquet im and 
off duty. The m^ority of jobs to which today’s service members ate assigned have civilian 
counterparts. Afts all, the militaty cormnunity is just a minor of every oths ermimunity. A 
recent study by the Cottunission on Servicemembets’ and Veterans’ Transition AssistatKe 
showed that 38 pscent of separating service members (ovs 83,000 petple) have experience 
(both classroom and on-the-job-training) in fields with direct application to civilian life whse 
some type of sedential is requited. 

The health care career field is an especially important occupation category in the militaty 
services. In 1 994 over 2 1 percent of officers and 6 percent of enlisted personnel were engaged in 
health-related specialties. Equipment repair atxl mainterumce specialties, including aircraft 
maintenance, se anoths large categoris, accounting for 20 percent of enlisted penonnel and 10 
percent of officers. Service members in this group of occupations maintain and repair aircraft, 
trucks, automobiles, specialized vehicles, wire communications, missiles, precision equipment, 
power generators, and other engines and equipment. Only one in six enlisted members serve in 
purely combat jobs, whereas one in four serve in high-tech jobs in fields like electrcuiic 
equipment repair, communications, or other allied specialties. 

Those who are separating fioro the armed services have attended some of tire finest techmcal and 
professional training schools in the world. Military education covers a broad spectrum of 
vocational career fields to include healtii eve. police and investigative work, electronics, 
computers, engineering, drafting, air traffic control, nuclear power plant (qretatitm, mechanics, 
carpentry, and many other fields. In the civilian workforce, many of these career fi^s reqmre 
some type of license or certificate. Often, this license or certificate requites tntining is 
comparable or identical to the military standards in armed forces tiaiiting int^rams. So why 
can’t an active duty service member that completes professiimal military training earn tte 
appropriate licenses or certificates rendered to civihans that complete amilartrainmg? 

Since most military personnel will eventually leave the service and ertter the civilian labor 
market, the benefits of professional militaty training are particulariy oitical to th«r cmitinued 
productivity and competitiveness in the civilian labor force. Service members dmuld be able to 
expect to use vocational skills gained during military service to their advant^e when thqr re- 
enter the civilian labor market. Data fiom a recently completed audy of Army veterans, for 
instance, found that nearly 70 percent rated the opportunity to gain jefo skills as an inqxntant or 
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instaace, found dial nearly 70 percent rated the opportunity to gain job ddUs as an important or 
very important reason for their enlisting in the military. The all-vohprteer ndUtary dqrends on 
perception of the value of career-relevant training as an inqxntant recruitment incoitive. Any 
barriers to. the transferability of military job training to conqrarable civilian careers discourage 
potential enlistees and significantly hinder recruiting objectives. 

Iii the eariy 1990s, a meeting was convened at the O^wnment of Labor’s Veterans Employment 
and Training Sovice to attenqrt a first look at the issue of the recognition and transfer of military 
training to die civilian work fiirce. The meeting exposed adiat seemed to be an insurmountable 
complexity of skills, jobs, training regimeas, licenses, certificates, qipreoticedup programs, and 
other nuances. Nothing came of the meeting, except that a seed had bm planted in the minds of 
some who thought there might be a way to solve this puzzle. 

In early 1996, The American Legitm ^roached the Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veterans 
Employment and Training with a proposal to study those vocational skills for which the armed 
services provide training and for which a license or certificate is required to work in this field in 
the civilian economy. The study was limited to enlisted health care specialties and aircraft 
maintenance and repair. These two career fields were picked because govetiunental entities 
govern their regulating (States regulate health care, while the Federal Aviation Administration 
and the Federal Communications Commission regulate aircraft maintenance and repair). That 
study was completed and published in August 1997. It identified the specific career fields in 
each category and identified the credentialing agency concerned. More importantly, since the 
ultimate goal of this exercise was to facilitate the transition of military people into civilian 
society, the study made five specific recommendations for making this transition easier 

• Military training commands should provide service members with information regarding 
applicable licensure and certification requirements while they are still in training. The 
service members should also be provided with information regarding education and 
training resources available to them to meet those requirements during their period of 
military service. 

• Military and civilian agencies involved in the provision of transition services should 
ensure that information is made available on applicable licensure and certification 
requirements. 

• For those service members who choose to sedc licensure or certification s^le in the 
military, the military services should provide the maximum accommodation and support 
possible to help them attain the qrpropriate credentials. 

• information should be provided to national certification bodies and to state and federal 
licensure bodies regarding the standard types of documentation of military training and 
experience that are available to support requests by veterans for credit toward licensure or 
certification requirements based upon their military training and experience. 

• The military should stay abreast of adaputions to credentialing standards, which undergo 
frequent modification, and make every effort possible to accommodate new standards. 
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Copies of Ae study were circulated to the Secretaries of Defense, Army, Navy, Air Fence, and 
fee Chi^ of Staff of the Army, Navy, Air Foiee, and the Connnandants of the Marine Coips and 
fee Otast Guard. Copies were also provided to fee Ccmgressional Vetetans’ Afians Committees 
ami fee Veterans Employment and Tiaiiiing Service. 


During fee time fee study was ongoitig. Congress created the Commission on Servieanembeis’ 
and Vetetans* Ttansition Assistance. Early on. The American Legion approadied Cmmaissian 
staff and membeis wife fee idea of lodciiig at credentialing. The Conmiisaion feen fimded a 
business case of aB militaiy occupations wife some qiplicabiliQr to dviHan life. This study 
identified a total of lOS credentialed occupations for wUdi fee militaiy provides training and fin 
which a license or certificate is required to work in the profession in civilian lifi^ As a result of 
the Cmnmissionfijndedwoik, we now know the scope of fee pioblon. It affects qqnoximately 
81,000 veterans who separate fitnn fee aimed forces every year. A copy of tte executive 
summaiy of fee Commissimi bnriness case has been made available to fee Snberanmittee as a 
separate document. 

The American Legion study had one other effect. It attracted the attention of fee Depu^ 
Secretary of Labor who, wife fee qiproval of dw Secretary of Labor, fimned a Federal Task 
Force made up of repre se ntatives of twenty>seven Federal agencies, which eitha- have 
credentialing propams or have an interest in such programs. An interim lepoit issued by this 
Task Force identified some specific barriers to a smooth transition expmienced by separating 
service members. It fiuther identified some specific cases adiere separate services had begun to 
address some of these credentialing issues. A copy of the executive summary of fee Interim 
Report is attached to this statemem. A summary of the barriers follows: 

Identification otBrnniars to CartHSeadon. Ueansun mnd Cndantialing 

• DOD Perceptions Regarding Elicct of Crcdentialiag on Rcicatioa 
Perception of a negative e^ket on retention 

• Military' Personnel’s Lack of Information on Credentialing Issnes 

Military Personnel 's Lack of Awareness tf Credentialing Barriers ■ 

Lack of Systematic Dissemination of Information Credentialing Resources 

• Impediments Faced by Military Persoaaet Seeking CredeatiaBag 
Geographic Dispersion ef Military Personnel/Access to Education and Dramir^ 

Fees for Certifieation/Ucensure Exams 

Problems Surrounding the Use of the Montgomery Gl Bill Futtds in Lieu cf TradUitmal 
Tuition Assistance while Still on Active Duty 

• Civilian Credeatiaiiag Boards’ Lack of laformatioa on Military Traiabig aad 
Experience 

Lack of Recognition of Military Training and Experience 

Information Exchange - Differing Terminology and Paduiging of IrformatioH 

Documentation of Military Training and Bqterience 
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Documentation of Military Training and Etqterience 

Exchange of Transacts between Navy/Marine Corps/Army and Civilian Credentialing 
Boards 

• Barriers Related to Obtaining Union Membership 

Union recruiting linked to local economy 

• Federal Government Impediments 
Redundant security background checks cause delcy 

Underlying much of this discussion is the perception by some Department of Defense officials 
that preparing service members for civilian jobs ^er their active duty service will, in fact, hasten 
the departure of service members thereby raising training and recruiting costs. Percqttion is all it 
is at this point. When a person makes a career decision and enlists in the militaiy, it is for a 
definite period of time. At the point of reenlistment, the service member must make anotho' 
career decision. Employment opportunities in the private sector will be weighed against the 
career opportunities of military service. The Department of Defense is doing a disservice when 
service members, after receiving military occupational training, feels their vocational skills are 
inadequate to find meaningful employment in the private sector. An outstanding military aircraft 
mechanic should also make an outstanding civilian aircraft mechanic. In reality, every military 
service member is being prepared for a civilian job. 

The best way for the Department of Defense to prevent the early departure of well-trained, 
highly qualified service members is to provide competitive compensation and benefit packages 
that encourages reenlistment. It is in the best interest of the D^artment of Defense to be the 
Nation's best vocational trainer. That reputation will make many of their recruitment and 
retention woes disappear. Military service offers job security, an intangible esprit de corps, and 
comradely that is urunatched by the private sector. 

The best recruiters for the military are its active duty service members. Reservists, and veterans. 
If their military service is a positive experience, they will be stron g est supporters of military 
service. But if their military service was bad, they will be the most vocal opponents of military 
service. Often, the difference boils down to whether expectations were achieved. If a person 
enlisted for vocational training, were they marketable in the private sector. If a person enlisted 
for educational benefits, were those benefits enough to achieve their educational goals. If a 
person enlisted for a career and its retirement benefits, were the promises made fulfilled? 

The issue of transferability of militaiy training to civilian careers has become most acute in 
recent years as military dowrutizing hm increased the flow of former military service members 
into the civilian labor market. The military services have responded to the n^ to assist service 
members in the transition to civilian careers through a number of initiatives: 

• Transition Services: Transition programs and services instituted in response to the 1990-95 
drawdown of forces, and continued thereafter, offer post-service career counseling and 
employment preparation so that veterans can better adjust to the private sector and 
communicate their job qualifications. The Transition Assistance Program (TAP) was 
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developed and implemented by the Depattment of Ldxir and today ii ope m tio i i i l in over 
40 states, serving tens of thouaands of participanttaimnally. TAP con^rises a seminar on 
job search skills and career t^iportunities. TAP seminars ate in^tendeat of and augment 
other .services sudi as veterans' benefits advice and assistance, and relocation services 
typically provided by Education and Family Centers, as well as die Dqiartment of Vetoans 
Affairs. 

• Army Career and Ahmmi Pro gram : The Army established the Army Career and Alumni 
Program (ACAP) to augment transition and job assistance services. One of die distmcdve 
features of ACAP is the Job Assistance Center (JAC), which provides job assistance 
seminars and workdiops. Clients are instructed and receive practice regarding skiiis 
relevant to employment and occupational trends, sources, networks, and qiplication 
procedures and process. 

• Conununity College of the Air Force; This program assists enlisted personnel in the Air 
Force to obtain civilian-recognized academic credit for military training and experience. 

There are some civilian institutions which have recognized the value of military training and 
have sought itr recruit active duty and separating service members by offering to “fill the gaps" 
between what is taught in the service and what is required to work in a profession in civilian life. 

1 would like to highlight two of these institutions. Clayton College and State University located 
outside of Atlanta is one of the leading institutions using what is now known as distance 
learning. With a computer and a modem, students can access lectwes, notes, converse on line or 
via e-mail with instructors, take exams, use library research focilities and do most if not all of the 
things expected of a university student. And every snident at Chiton gets a state-of-the-art- 
laptop when he or she enrolls. 

Regents College, part of the New York State University system, awards college credits for 
training in certain miliury ocei^Mtional specialties based on approval by the American Council 
onEducation. Thus, members ofthe United States Army or the United States Marine Corpa will 
receive credit for military training in career fields directly applictfole to civilian life. This goes a 
long way toward bridging the §tp between the semester hour system used in academia and the 
block of instruction system used by the armed forces. More of this cooperatkm is necessary. 
And more colleges and universities need to adopt the Regents College system. 

Despite the intrinsic benefits of military training and experience and despite efforts of militaiy 
authorities to provide transition assistance, a smooth transition to the civilian labor market is 
often difficult. Among the obstacles to full employment of veterans aro occupatfonal disttibutian 
differences between the military and civilian world of work, cenificatioa and licensure luirdles in 
civilian occupations, subtle and not to subtle inconsistencies between the milhary and civilian 
work environments, and reluctance on the pan of civilian employers to accqit military trainii^ 
(measured as "blocks of instruction") as equivalent to employer-provided tiainii^ or civilian 
academic uaining (measured as "semester hours"). 
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Mr. Chaiiman, The American Legion believes that dw process now underway on an ad hoc basis 
must become more deliberate on the part of all of the State and Federal agencies involved. To <h> 
this we le^xctfully suggest, this Subctmunittee seek answers to the following questions: 

1. Which Fedoal agents should be in duuge of coordinatmg the govonmental efforts in 
this important area? Where will the database on MOS/AFSC vs. coll^ credits reside? 

2. Whoe will be die rqiositoiy of infoimation for agencies, cagaiizations, and individuals 
oncredoitialing? 

' 3. How will Federal and State agencies woric with credentialing organizatioas and agencies 

and vrith employers to eliminate diis burier to the enqiloyment of separating service 
members? 

4. What role will an expanded GI educational benefits pro g r am have in helping service 
monbers fill in the g^s in skill requirements? 

5. What effect will a deliberate credentialing effort on the part of armed forces trainirig 
schools have on recruiting - on retention? In our qrinion well-constnicted studies are 
needed. Who will do them? 

6. Is the current Federal Task Force effective in addressing this problem? If not, how can it 
be made more effective? 

. 7. What is the role of the educational institutions in credentialing? 

8. What is the role of apprenticeship programs in credentialing? 

9. What incentives can be nude available to the business community to train veterans by 
filling in skills g^s? 

10. How can Federal agencies that issue credentials such as the Federal Communications 
Commission or the Federal Aviation Administration come to recognize military training? 

It. What is the role of the Disabled Veterans Outreach Program Specialists and Local 
Veterans Employment Representatives, now working in the public labor exchange in the 
credentialing effort? 

12. Is this problem more a function of military training or the ability of credentialing bodies 
to understand and correctly evaluate military training as it relates to the credential 
sought? 

13. Would a national conference, attended by interested patties fiom the military, VA, 
Congressional, state and private sectors be a useful step in inqnoving ^ dialogue? 

The American Legion believes that the proper place for an office that would serve as the place to 
access any and all information on the subject of credentialmg should be in the Veterans 
Employment and Training Service (VETS) at the Department of Labor. This agency has tte 
expertise on the staff to properly coordinate all of the information flowing fiom all of tiw sources 
within and without the govenunent. They have successfully coordiiuited the activities of the 
Federal Task Force mentioned earlier and will continue to do so. In addition, VETS stai& the 
Advisory Comminee on Veterans Employment and Training, a body with a charter which can be 
interpreted to included credentialing as an issue. 

The American L^ion also feels that VETS should also plan and execute a national conference 
on the subject of credentialing. They should do so by forming a steoing committee with 
representation from all interested parties. The goal of the conference will be to sedc r ^ e e men t 
on all of the subjects raised in the questions posed above. Such a confonice should be held not 
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later than September 30, 2000. Funding for this conference can be made available throi^ 
legistiation fees and through some of die discretionaiy money in Sectipn 1 68 of the Woik F«ce 
Investment Act (foimerty Tide IV-C of JTPA). 

Mr. CJiaiiman, I have reason to believe that as a result of diis hearii^ you will hear that a 
number of things are underway and that a number of orgaaizadons are umfeitaldng Ktims vdiich 
will h^ this problem. The American Lqion applauds diese efforts and will make every effcHt 
to assist and enhance them vriiere possible. 

What you will also hear is that some ofthese efforts are in die stage of pilot programs. Filotscan 
be us^l, but more needs to be and can be done. What is hqipening now is a bit chamic. Onter 
needs to be brought into chaos. We sincerely believe that tto heating will be the beginning of 
that process. 

Thank you again for holding this hearing <m diis very imponant subject 
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for God and Country 


* WASHINGTON OFFICE * «08 -K* STREET. N.W. « V^HINGTON. D.C. 20006-2847 * 

C202} 861-2700 * FAX (202) 861-2728 * 


Jul>2g,1999 


Honorable Jack Quinn, Chainnan 
House Subcomminee on Benefits 
337 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chainnan Quinn: 

The American Legion has not received any federal grants or contracts, during this year or in 
the last two years, from any agency or program relevant to the subject of the Jul y 28, hearing 
concerning Veterans' Employment: Credentialing (Licensure, Certification, Accreditation, 
and Apprenticeship) Requirements. 


Sincerely, 

Jbmes B. Hubba^^Kractor 
National Economic Commission 
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James B.HUBBABP 

Director. National Economic Commission 
The American Legion 


James B. Hubbard is a native of Michigan. Bom in Manistee, Michigan in 1943, he was raised in 
Ludington, Michigan where he graduated from high school in 1961. After completing his BA in History 
from Western Michigan University in 1966, he attended ROTC camp and entered active duty with the 
United States Army in December, 1966. 

During his military career Jim served as a platoon leader in an Infantry Battalion in Vietnam, 
platoon leader in a truck company, aide.de-camp, executive oflicer to an Army Command staff section and 
commander of a transportation company. His military schooling includes Armor Oflicer Basic Course, 
Transportation Officer Basic and Advanced Courses, and the Jungle Operations Course at the U.S. Army 
School of the Americas in Panama. Jim's service in the army has taken him to Ft. Eustis, Virginia, Ft. 
Knox, Kentucky, Ft. Hood, Texas, Ft Meade, Maryland, and two different bases in Viernam. He retired 
from the Army by reason of a service connected disability in February, 1973. 

Joining The American Legion national staff in January of 1977, Jim accepted a position as 
Assistant Director for National Security. He was promoted to Deputy Director for National Security in July 
of 1979 and served in that capacity until February of 1989 when he accepted a promotion to his current 
position. As Director of the American Legion National Economic Cotiunission Jim serves as the primary 
staff liaison with the Department of Labor for veterans' employment issues, with the Department of 
N'eierans Affairs for vocational rehabilitation and home loan guaranty issues, with the Small Business 
Administration for veterans' small business loans, and with the Federal Office of Personnel Management 
for veterans' preference in federal hiring. Mr. Hubbard is the current chair of the Secretary of Labor's 
Advisoiy Comminee on Veterans' Employment and Training. He also serves as the primary liaison with 
the International Association of Personnel in Employment Security and the Interstate Conference of State 
Employment Security Agencies. He is an ex-officio member of the ICESA Veterans’ Committee. 

Mr. Hubbard's military awards include the Silver Star, Bronze Star, Army Commendation Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, Valorous Unit Award, Presidential Unit Citation, Meritorious Unit Commendation, 
and the Vietnamese Cross of Gallantry with Palm. 

In addition to his BA in History, Mr. Hubbard holds a Master's Degree in Business Administration 
from Marymount University, Arlington, Virginia. 

Prior to joining the national staff of The American Legion, Jim worked in managerial positions for 
'the Hechinger retail home center chain in the Washington, DC, area. 
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Study of Civilian Licensure and Certification for Veterans 
Executive Summary 


The education, training and experience that are obtained during an individual's 
military service provide tangible benefits for the nation's defense, but can also 
contribute significantly to a skilled civilian workforce. The military invests a significant 
amount of money in the training of its uniformed personnel, providing a broad base 
of knowledge and experiences that can carry over to civilian occupations. In fact, 
civilians are often recruited into the military on the basis of, among other things, their 
improved prospects for civilian employment once they leave the military. However, 
the inability to meet civilian credentialing standards can preclude transitioning military 
personnel from realizing the benefits of their military training and experience. To 
determine what barriers might be confronted by transitioning military personnel 
attempting to obtain civilian credentials, the Study of Civilian Licensure and 
Certification for Veterans was undertaken. 

Background 

In the course of pursuing the basic mission of national defense, our nation's 
military services also produce significant coincidental benefits to the economy: 
support of scientific research, infrastructure development, and investment in human 
capital through extensive personnel training activities. As of the end of Fiscal Year 
1 994. there were approximately 1 .6 million members of the military services on active 
duty. Further, there were almost one million members in the Selected Reserves. Even 
with the defense drawdown complete, over 200,000 members of the active 
component leave the military each year. Clearly, these exiting servicemembers offer 
excellent skills and experience to the civilian sector. 

The military is a selective employer and represents an unparalleled educational 
and training institution. The majority of jot’s to which today's soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and airmen are assigned have civilian counterparts. The health care field is 
an especially important occupational category m the military services. In 1994 over 
21 percent of officers and 6 percent of ertlisted personnel were engaged in health- 
related specialties. Equipment repair and maintenance specialties, including aircraft 
maintenance, were also large categories, accounting for 20 percent of enlisted 
personnel and 10 percent of officers. Servicemembers in this group of occupations 
maintain and repair aircraft, trucks, automobiles, specialized vehicles, wire 
communications, missiles, precision equipment, power generators, and other engines 
and equipment. Only one in six enlisted members serve in purely combat jobs, 
whereas one in four serve in high-tech jobs in fields like electronic equipment repair, 
communications, or other allied specialties. 
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BacauM most military personnel eventually leave arid enter the civilian labor 
market, the benefits of military training in basic aiHf specialized job skills are 
particularly critical to the continued productivity and competitiveness of the civilian 
labor force. Training and the transferability to civilian careers of skills gained in the 
military is a significant inducement to enlistment. Sarvicemembers expect to be able 
to use skills gained during military service to their advantage when they re-enter the 
civilian labor market. Data from a recently completed study of Army veterans, for 
instance, found that nearly 70 percent rated the opportunity to gain ^b skills as an 
important or very important zaason .for their enlisting in the '.military (Barnes, 
Ramsberger, & OiFazio, 1995). The aii-voiunteer military depends on perception of 
the value of career-relevant training as an important recruitment incentive. Barriers 
to transfer of military training to civilian careers may discourage potential enlistees and 
hinder achievement of recruiting objectives. 

Study Objec tives. Scope, and Methodoloov 

The Study of Civilian Licensure and Certification for Veterans was designed; 

• To determine the extent to which military training and experience are 
recognized by civilian licensure and cenification boards; and 

• To identify methods to improve transitioning servicemembers' ability to become 
credentialed in the civilian workforce. 

Given the wide range of occupational specialties in the military services, it was 
necessary to limit research into credentialing to those groups of occupations that are 
most likely to have licensure or certification requirements. Accordingly, the 
occupations examined as pan of this study were limited to the aircraft maintenance 
and healthcare fields due to the large relative concentrations of these occupational 
specialties in the military and because of the known extent of licensure and 
cenification requirements for these occupations in the civilian sector. Within the 
aircraft maintenance and healthcare fields, the scope of research was funher limited 
to enlisted personnel. This was due to the fact that the credentialing requirements for 
officer positions tend to be met while in the service, while there is more likely to be 
disparity between military and civilian quatificstions for enlisted occupations. 

A number of research activities were undenaken to carry out the objectives of 
this study. Specifically, the following steps were taken; 

• Matched relevant military occupational codes to civilian occupational codes; 

• Identified occupations subject to certification-or licensure; 
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• Collected information from credentiaiing board* on requirements and special 
considerations for veterans; and 

• Researched military efforts to ease transition for servicemembers to civilian 
careers. 

Key Concepts 

The need to establish standards surrounding professional and technical 
competence for individuals practicing in certain fields has led to the establishment of 
credentiaiing bodies that' develop uniform statrdards that must be met prior to entry 
into these fields. It is important to understand the distinction between the types of 
standards because they have implications for the ability of individuals to become 
employed in a given field. In this study three key credentiaiing terms are used: 
licensure, certification and accreditation. 

•. Licensure. Licenses are granted by federal, state and local government 
agencies. Licensure is the process by which such an authorizes an individual 
to engage in a given occupation. Licenses are typically required to practice an 
occupation, and, in order to obtain a license, an individual may have to meet 
any number of qualifications. For the occupations in this study, two types of 
licensure were examined — federal licensure and state licensure. 

• Certificetion. Certification is the process by which a non-governmental agency 
or association grants recognition of competence to an individual who has met 
certain predetermined qualifications, as specified by that agency or association. 
Unlike licensure, certification is usually optional, but rnay enhance an 
individual's marketability to prospective employers. 

• Accreditation. Accreditation is the process by which an agency or an 
organization evaluates and recognizes a program of study or an institution as 
meeting certain predetermined qualifications or standards. Accreditation is 
particularly imponant in this study because a credentiaiing agency will often 
require completion of an accredited training program or the completion of a 
degree from an accredited institution. 

Civilisn Credentiaiing of Aircraf t Maintenance Occupations 

The type of credentiaiing most applicable to aircraft maintenance occupations 
is federal licensure. Two federal agencies grant licenses in the aircraft maintenance 
field — the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) and the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC.) Unlike state licenses, these federal licenses do not necessarily 
apply to a specific civilian occupations but rather they apply to a certain set of 
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working conditions or a group of occupations. In many insances tha fadaral licenses 
are required to obtain a civilian position: however, in some instances whether or not 
an individual needs a license is up to the discretion of the employer. 

FCC Ucmtses. The FCC grants approximately eight commercial radio operator's 
licenses, permits and endorsements. In general, these licenses are applicable to 
service personnel who maintain or repair radio, radar, navigation and communication 
equipment. Different types of credentials are required depending upon where the 
radio equipment is located, the station's frequency and power, and the mission of the 
station or ship on which it is located. Therefore, until a servicemember decides where 
he or she wants to work outside of the military, it is difficult to determine whether or 
not an FCC license would need to be obtained. 

For a number of reasons, obtaining an FCC license does not appear to present 
much of a problem for exiting military personnel. First, the ability to obtain a license 
is based on an individual's knowledge, rather than on specific training or experience 
requirements. Second, testing materials and locations are widely accessible, making 
it easy for individuals to prepare for the FCC licensing exam. Finally, the passing rate 
for FCC exams is fairly high, suggesting that the exam content does not pose a major 
barrier to licensure. Although obtaining an FCC license appears to be fairly 
straightforward, in order for military service personnel to be best prepared, it would 
be useful to provide information to service personnel in these occupational areas about 
FCC licenses early in their careers. 

FAA Licenses. The FAA grants four licenses related to aircraft maintenance: 
111 the airframe and powerplant mechanic's certificate, 12) the inspection 
authorization, (3) the repairman's certificate and 14) the flight engineer certificate. 
Due to the large numbers of military positions, the airframe and powerplant certificate 
is the most pertinent certificate for enlisted service personnel in the aircraft 
maintenance field. 

The FAA certificates are not required to obtain a civilian aircraft mechanic 
position. However, the certificaieisi increase the mechanic's ability to obtain a 
civilian position, their promotion potential, and their salary. Primarily due to inherent 
differences in training and experience between civilian and military aircraft 
maintenance, only some military aircraft maintenance positions qualify for the 
experience requirements of the FAA. For those who do not meet the FAA 
requirements, there are several options for obtaining credit for military training and 
experience. Credit is determined on a case by case basis by the FAA and aircraft 
maintenance schools. Military service personnel need to be informed early in their 
careers about realistic options for employment in civilian aviation and the ways to 
pursue and facilitate the process of obtaining credit for military training and 
experience. 


IV 
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CIvman Cred etitlallna of Haaltheara OccupatfaMis 

Two types of credentialing apply to healthcare occupations — certification and 
state licensure. The vast majority of the civilian equivalents of healthcare related 
military occupational specialties are either licensed by a state or certified by a national 
organization. There are three main eligibility criteria established by certifying and 
licensing boards that affect whether or not transitioning military personnel will be 
granted licensure or certification, these are: (1) education and/or training, 12) work 
experience, and (3) exam scores. 

The number and type of eligibility criteria that must be met vary by occupation 
and there can be numerous combinations of the three criteria. The combinations of 
eligibility criteria that are applied vary according to the occupation and the certifying 
body. In most instances, only two of the three criteria are applied — for example, 
work experience and an exam — although, in some instances, all three may be 
required. The combinations of eligibility criteria that are applied have implications for 
the ability of transitioning military personnel to obtain licensure or certification. 

For the types of civilian jobs that apply to enlisted personnel, the combinations 
of eligibility criteria that are most common are: 

• Work experience and an exam; or 

• Education/training and an exam: or, less frequently, 

• Education/training, work experience, and an exam. 

When work experience and exam are the predominant requirements, military personnel 
with relevant work experience typically do not encounter problems. Most 
credentialing bodies will consider military work experience in the same manner that 
they consider experience obtained in the civilian workforce. However, when 
education and training are the primary eligibility requirement — either with an exam 
or with experience and an exam — military personnel can face difficulties in obtaining 
recognition for two reasons. First, there is a movement towards requiring higher 
degrees for cenain occupations making it difficult for some military personnel to 
become credentialed. Second, most education/training requirements usually entail 
completion of an accredited program and the number and types of accredited military 
training programs vary. The manner in which the military services have adapted to 
the education and training credentialing requirements vary by occupation and service. 

Higher Degree ftequiremems. For the occupations that tend to have higher 
degree requirements in the civilian workforce, four alternative courses of action taken 
by the military have been identified: (1| reclassify the occupational specialty as an 
officer position (if the degree requirement is a bachelor's), (2) offer a two-year degree 
through a local community college. (3) if the occupational specialty is not deemed to 
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be mission critical, do away with the position altogether, or 14) make no attempt to 
address the degree requirements and continue to provide training that does not result 
in a degree. In instances where higher degrees are required by civilian credentiaiing 
boards, but are not offered in the miHtary, it may be difficult for individuals leaving the 
miUtary to become credentialed in the civilian workforce without obtairting additional 
training. 

AeermStatlon Raquimments. The requirement for accreditation appears to be 
the single most important factor in whether or not transitioning military personnel in 
health-related occupations will be able to become licensed or certi^d without 
additional training or education. This is due to the fact that many of the healthcare 
occupations studied require accreditation for both licensure and certification, and 
many credentiaiing bodies indicated that they will not consider training that is not 
accredited. 

The impact that the accreditation requirement has on the ability of transitioning 
military personnel to obtain licensure and certification varies by occupation and 
across services. Since not all occupations have accreditation requirements, some 
military personnel are unaffected by the requirement. For those occupations with 
accreditation requirements, the military has taken some steps to obtain accreditation 
for certain programs. In some instances, if one branch has an accredited program and 
the others do not. the other branches virill enter into inter-service training agreements 
with the branch that does so that their personnel will have the advantage of the 
accredited program. However, there are a few programs that are not accredited, 
making it difficult for people in these occupations to become credentialed. 

Conclusions and Becommendations 

Civilian licensure and certification were developed in an attempt to enact 
professional standards for individuals who practice in various fields. There are a 
variety of reasons for establishing standards for entry into cenain occupations. In 
some instances the standards are designed to confer professioitai status or promote 
professional growth, as in many white collar professional certifications, such as 
human resources or accounting. In other instances, the standards have been 
established tor consumer protection - to ensure that individuals practicing in fields 
have the appropriate qualifications to perform quality work. This might apply to state 
licensure m such occupations as electricians or plumbers. But, in other instances, the 
consumer protection objective is carried a step further applying to issues of public 
safety. It is the safety issues that surround credentiaiing in the healthcare and aircraft 
maintenance fields that make the application of credentiaiing standards for these 
occupations fairly stringent. 
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Although the credentialing organizations responsible for healthcare and aircraft 
mainteriance occupations will often consider experience and training gained through 
other than traditional routes, such as the military, there often is not a lot of room for 
leeway in applying their standards. The impact of conferring licensure or certification 
on mdividuals who are not qualified to perform their job duties is too great to warrant 
lifting requirements for certain individuals. The results of this study suggest that 
problems related to credentialing do not stem from the application of overly stringent 
standards by civilian credentialing organizations, but rather to differences in the 
training and experience obtained in the military and civilian workforces. Accordingly, 
if there is an onus for adaptation, in some instances, it must be placed on the military, 
as opposed to the civilian credentialing organizations. In cases where adaptation is 
not feasible, an attempt should be made to give military personnel as much 
information as possible, as early in their military careers as possible, regarding civilian 
credentialing requirements, so that the responsibility to meet the requirements rests 
with the individual. 

A number of steps should be considered to enhance the ability of transitioning 
military personnel to become credentialed. The following recommendations are 
offered in this respect: 

• Military training commands should provide servicemembers with information 
regarding applicable licensure and certification requirements while they are still 
in training. The servicemembers should also be provided with information 
regarding education and training resources available to them to meet those 
requirements during their period of military service. 

• Military and civilian agencies involved in the provision of transition services 
should ensure that information is made available on applicable licensure and 
certification requirements. 

• For those servicemembers who choose to seek licensure or certification while 
in the military, the military services should provide the maximum 
accommodation and support possible to help them attain the appropriate 
credentials. 

• Information should be provided to national certification bodies and to state and 
federal licensure bodies regarding the standard types of documentation of 
military training and experience that are available to support requests by 
veterans lor credit toward licensure or certification requirements based upon 
their military training and experience. 


vii 
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• The military should stay abreast of adaptations to eredentialina standards, 
which undergo frequent modification, and make every effort possibie to 
accommodate new standards. 
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Fo«" T>>>i Hubbard 

Arnencon Legion 

rObt 0'^Pic»al Comm*saionwssiVio>i 


Barriers to Veterans 
Empkqfment 


Business Case 

Issue 

How can barrien to veterans' employment presented by civttian licensure arx) certification 
requirements be minimized? How can apprentieesbip programs for servicemembers be made nrore 
effective? 

Analysis 


introdueiion Education, training, and experience that are obtained during an individual's miHary 
service provxle tangible benefits for the nation's detense. but can also eonliibule significanlly to a 
sldieo civilian workforce In faa. civilians are often recruited Mo tbe mititafy on the basis of. among 
other things, their improved prospects for civilian empioymenl once they leave the military. However, 
the inabilily to meet civilian creoentialmg standards can preclude transitioning miiitaiy personnel from 
realizing me full benefits of their military training and experience. Not only can K reduce their 
oompeteiveness for avilian positions, but it can also reduce their earnings potential and diminish the 
usefulness of tneir military training and expenence. In an effort to detennine the extent to which 
ovilian credentialing presents bamers to employment lOr transitioning miHary personnel, the 
Commission reviewed previous research conducted m this area and has conducted new research to 
determine which enlisled mililary occupational speosKies have Chilian equhrateiSs that are 
ciedentiaied 

Until recently, linie research had been conducted on ssues relalad to the impact of chrilMi 
credentialing on transitioning mMary personnel, m AuguH 1917. DOL Veterans' Emptoyment and 
Training Service (VETS), through a grant to The Amencan Legion, published a study idenliiying 
enlisled mMary oceupstionat i p e cia«i es in the healthcare and aMrafl maManance fields IhH have 
civilian equivalents that are subject to bcensuie and certification. The study examined the extent to 
which miMary iraimng and experience adequately prepares individuals in these Mds for civHan 
credentialing. The resuRs of the DOL shidyindtcaie that, tor a variety of feasors, civKancradenlialing 
can pose a significant barrier to emptoyment for transitioning mSlary personnel in the heatthcaie and 
axcrafi maintenance fields. The study also suggests that a number of steps can be taken to alleviate 
some of these bamers. 

While the DOL study was instnimenial m identifying those occupations that have both a targe number 
of military losses and that, as a group, lend to be heavily ciedenlialed, there are a number of other 
enlisled mililary occupational speciallies that have civilian equivalenis with licansure and ceitifiealion 
lequiremerns tnai might present obstacles for transitioning mililsiy peison nH . As a first Step tow a rds 
addressing credentialing bamers lor occupatans outside of the heafiheare and airciall maintenanee 
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anitM, Ihe Coimiitoian hat idw«IM wMdi addiikMal anliiMd 

GMian ooutMipant wMi lotniure or ontiSealian ra qu wmtnti. At a ratui ef tMt laaeMCh. lha 
univena of enlittad niHlaiy occupational tptciaKiet that havt cMian credanhatng taviiramantt it 
now known. 

BackorounO on C radenhatinn Lav<tt attiittf: Tha naad to tSaUWi ttandaMt summncttto 
pnilattional and ttciinieal.oompatanoa for feidMdualt practicinp in oartaki Mdt hat lad to the 
etttiiNshment of cradantialinB bodiet that develop unHOnn atandaidt that mutt be met prior to «aiy 
into ttme fiekit. To undaittand the typet of baniert potad by dvSan cradenliaKno, K it 
knpotlam to iwdentand the daunebon between the typet of tt a n da n te . The two forms of cradenyaling 
that were studied by the Commotion are koensufe and oeitilicatian. 

Licenses ate granted by ledetal, state aitd loeal govemmere yen de t . Ucenture O the process by 
which such an agency tuthortzes an individual to engage in a givan occupation. Uceioes ate typically 
taipiited to practice an occupation, and. in order to obtain a keanae. an indivkhial may have to meet 
anymMTdrerof quamcalions. Research into the credentiatino raquirements for the civWan equivaleras 
examined hicused on two types ef leensure — federal and state. 

CertiTicMian is the process by which a non-governmental agency or association grants recognition of 
competence to an individual who has met cettam predetermined qualifications, as specified by that 
agency or assodatxin. Unlike koensute. certification is usually optional, but may enhance an 
individuars maiketability to prospective employeis 


Anotenticeshio as a Fonn of Ctedentialino Another fonn of credentialing that is indirectly related to 
kcensure and certification is apprenticeship Where the workforce is organized for colleclive 
bargaining, apprenticeship a sponsored jointly at the local level by management and labor. National 
trade associations and national labor unions also frequently coksboraie to develop and disseminale 
pattern standards for apprenticeships m vanous trades However, apprenticeships typically are 
funded, administered, and tightly controlled by local program sponsors 

Apprenticesnip also involves oversignt by pubke seaor agencies In some states. State 
Apprenticeship Counois direcIty oversee apprenttcesiup programs, m partnership with the OOL 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) in states mat lack apprenticeship councils, BAT directly 
Oversees apprenticeship programs 

in Older to be regisiered. sponsors of apprenticeship prograrra must submit standards to the state 
apprenticeship counal or BAT for approval Once approved, an apprenticeship program is registered 
wrlh the overseeing agency and all participating apprentices in the program and registefeO with the 
agency as well Upon successful eompleiian of a registered appranticeship program, the viioiker 
receives a certificaie of completan Of even greater relevance at a coll e ctive bargaining environment 
s mat the worker also rccerves upon completion a ‘lOumeyman cattr that entitles the wofkcr to the fid 
wage lor a loumeyman worker in the respective trade end at the particular locMion. 

Apprenticesiiip a anponanl lor two reasons Fast, a s anportanl at is own right because I 
successfuiiy trams workers ai high skin manual trades, such as the eteoiical and mechanied hades. 
Second, though relatively smak at numbers, apprenticeship also has been anponanl historicaky as a 
model for other iraaang prog r a ms For example, at the eariy 199(rs one of the DOC’S WoMone 
hikiaiives was Work Based Leamaig. vkach was modeled after apprenUceship. 

Apprenuceslup is an moushy based training syswm wkh a long and impressive lastofy of producHig 
skilled manual trade woniers. Apprenticesnip involves extensive on-the^ traakng. wkh progressive 
advancement ai wages and wihi rotation through various skit araas to develop wofkeis umBi wet- 
rounded skills n also anroivcs a signiliGani amount of cisssroom instruetion (normaly 144 hows per 
yev). conoueied after normal woriung hows 
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AppreMicsship was nol Mtuded in the prasenl protect because it does nM lead tfteeUy to a license or 
to ceitificalkm. as we have defined these terms. An etectridan wtw has oompieled an apprenticeship 
may also apply for a liceide if it is needed for certain kintfe of woiIl Simfiarty, a p^effier who has 
cornpiefed an appreifiiceship may separately seek oeitifiealion as a w«ld«'. hi short, ^iprerfi^eship 
can be thougm of as a oederdialkia system for experientid leaiTsno thM is Midogous to the education 
system for academic learning. Aoosrdingly. complelian of an apprenliceshfo may be Niened to 
obtairsng a degree, but not tor obtaining a licsnse or certificate. 

Overview of Previous cavWanLjcetrorteatfoCeitlfieation Study Rndioos: Research iMo the effects « 
chriliwi licensure and oeitifiealion on trandlioning mitaiy peeronnel has been Imlled. The most 
recent systematic study of these issues is OOte Shroy at CMian fjbenstae and CattKation tor 
Veterans. The research lor this study focused on credentiafing betrieis that mi^ be oonfroraed by 
enlisted military personnel in the atncrafl maintenance and heaUicaie fields. 

The DOL study indicates that the types of barriers encountered vary depending on the occupational 
field. For aircraft maintenance, the most applicable type of cred enfi aling, and the one that providrs 
the most Obstacles, is federal licensure. Two federal agencies grant licenses in die aircraft 
maintenance field - the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) and the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) Because the FCC licenses tend to be knowledge based, obtairung this type of 
license does not appear to be particularty probiemalic for transitioning military personnel. FAA 
licensure requirements, however, can be more difficun for transitioning miHtary personnel to meet. 
Due pnmanly to inherent differences between military and civilian training and equipment, military 
personnel often nave to obtain additional training or expenence before they can become licensed. 

While federal licensure is the pnmary form of credeniialing for aircraft maintenance occupations, state 
licensure and national certification apply to healthcare occupations. The problem most likely to be 
encountered by transitioning military personnel seeking civilian credentials in the healthcare field is 
related to the lack of accredited training or education or the lack of a higher degree. Without this type 
of training or education. It is difficult to meet the credentialing requirements wHhout further schooling. 

Based on these findings, a number of steps were recommended to help alleviate the barrieis that are 
presented by healthcare and aircraft maintenance credentialing Because there has been no official 
action on some of these recommendations, some have been adapted and are included above. To 
better understand these recommendations, a number of Hungs should be considered. 

Theoretically, the most obvious step that could be taken to alleviate credentialing barriers is to work 
with the Civilian credentialing boards to get mem to recognize military training and experience. 
However, ii is important to keep in muxl that m many instances We prevailing rehonale for establishing 
standards for entry into a field is safety This is particulany true for the healthcare and aircraft 
maintenance fields Because of this, the application of credentialing standards for these occupations 
are fauty stnngent and there is not a lot of room for leeway in adjusting the standards. 

Another consideration is to adapt military naming programs to mote closely resemble civilian training. 
This may be feasible for some training programs In tact, m heallhcare. a number of maitary training 
programs nave attained accreditation, making it easier lor individuals compleling these programs to 
become credentialed Thus, lor some programs, it may be possible, without signifieant disttmlion. to 
adapt training to meet civilian credentialing lequuements For outer programs Ute methotfe used to 
tram personnel are designed to accomplish mission-specific objeaives. For these programs adapting 
training methods may not be practical However, since there are some programs that are amenable to 
adaptation, military training commands should assess ttieir programs to determine whether or mU 
meeting Dvilian credentialing requirements is feasible and practical from both a mission perspective 
and a cost perspective. 

There are some efforts that can be taken relatively easily to reduce barriers without defeating the 
purpose of credentialing or training methods One of the most pragmatte methods Of reducing 
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cwtentialing banieis for servicetnembers is to prepare them, earty in ttiefr mffilaiy cateeis. for avHian 
oedenliaBno- At a minimum, WsshouW entail Worming them of the raijiirements related to licensta* 
end ceitHUation for their given occupations. There must also Ue support for those individuals who 
choose to become oedentialed while in the militaiy. 

Finally, outside of the militaiy, there are also some steps that can be taken to knpiove the ability of 
UantitionRigiiiiUaiy personnel to become credentiaied. In particular, to hefo oerfoieialing boards grt 
a better sense of the fiiR range of education and expetienoe ettained by WSvWiafo iforttig their 

miiitaiy2areeis, it would be helpful to provide the Boards with WOrtnaion abort the a^rd types of 

documentaion available that describe an jndividuars military ttaining and experience. Maty 
credentiaiing Boards are unaware that this type of official documerdatian exists. By becoming more 
fandliar vrith the types of formal documentation available - for example, the Certificstion of Release, 
or DD214, and the Verification of MiUtary Education Training, or VMET 2586 - the crodemialing 
Boards may be more receptive to consideiBig military training and experience. 

Commission Findings Related to Other Oecuoatioos : Since the focus of prior researrti has been on 
the aircraft maWenance and healtheare fields, the Commissioo has conducted additional research to 
idenlify other occupations relevant to transitioning enlisted military personnel that are subjert to 
licensure and certification. Together, healthcare and atrcralt mairrtenance occupations account for 
only a portion of the occupational fields of enlisted military personnel leaving the service. Healthcare 
occupations account for six percent of enlisted personnel (approximately 13.000). and equipment 
repair and maintenance specialists (of which aircraft maintenance specialists are but one subset) 
account for twenty percent of enlisted personnel (approximately 43.000) 

The research conducted by the Commission has closed the gaps in knowledge about the extent to 
which oviiian credentiaiing presents bameis to employmeni for transitioning military personnel. The 
Commission s research not only identifies the occupations of transitioning militaiy personnel that may 
be subject to credentiaiing. but also provides valuable information about the number of transitioning 
military personnel who may be affeaed by it - providing a better perspective on the magnitude of the 
problem The remainder of this section presents me Commission s findings in these areas 

Occupations ExamintP. The specific oOredive of me research on civilian credentiaiing conducted 
by the Commission was to determine which of me enlisted military occupational specialties with 
civilian counterparts have licensure or certification requirements The fust step in meeting mis 
objeoive was to xtentify all militaiy occupational speciallies mat have civilian counterparts. A total of 
438 civilian equivalents were identifieo Of these. 363 were m fields other than heaimcare and aiicrafl 
maintenance Appendix A provxles a lisi of me 438 civilian equivalents 

For federal and stale lieensure. all of me 438 civilian equivalents were lesearched to determine 
whether they had licensure requirements However, me scope of the research on national certification 
programs was hmiied to those civilian equivalents mat had losses in FY 97. The research in this area 
was nanowed for two reasons First, because certification is typically an optionat credential, 8 does 
not present as large a barrier to transitioning military personnel as Ircensure does. For the most part, 
individuals can obtain employment witnout obtaining certification The second reason for nanowing 
the focus of the research On eertificalion is related to the number of certification programs. There are 
hundreds of certification programs across me nation and many occupations are certified by more than 
one organuation. making comprehensive research m this area difficuR Of the 438 civilian equivalents 
Klenlified 252 had losses and were examined for national certification. 

EnlistaP miHary Personnef Altaefd by Cndtntialing. The magnRude of the potential banters 
presented by ovilian licensure and certification can be gauged, to some extent, tqr the number of 
military losses associated with me civilian equivalents that nave credentiaiing rcquiremenls. A Irtal of 
105 of me 438 occupations wRh civilian equivalents had some lomn of credeiwialing lequiremens and 
over 81.000 transitioning milrtary personnel were in these 105 occupations. (Bee Appendix B for a 
compieie list of me 105 occupations ) As shown in ExhibR 1. mis represents 38 percent of all enfisted 
departing servicemembeis - meaning mat more than one-third of transitioning milRafy personnel is xi 



Exhibit 1 

Distribution of Departing Servicemembers by Credentialing 
Status of Civilian Counterpart Occupations (FY 97 • Enlisted Only) 
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on military to civilian crosscoda. 
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ocovMionsthaJaredimcilyanectedbylioensumorceitificaUon. The nundjer of mitteiy 
personnd ihected by credentieling varies by bom militefy i«vice and aect 4 »tional ema. 

Varlmkm Among SmvkM. m ahoi«n in ExhibM 2. the At- Force had the iaigest preportion 
of transRioning mittaty penonnel afbctsd by eradentialina - 4S pensmt of Rs depaiting 
aenriceinefflbets were in ecoffelions that are oeillfisd anVor licensed. The Navy had the second 
MiFiest proportion, vritn 42 percent of as depaiting setvicemembere enacted l« credentWng. TMty- 
seven percent of the Army's trsnsUoning penoruiel were anaclad. and 25 perceni of the Marine 
Cops'^ad credentialing retparenients. (Note: More apecHic Rifannalion regtmtttg the proportion of 
kidividusls that leR each service in each of the 105 credentialed oocupahons can be found in 
Appendix B.) 

Although the Air Force had the highest proportion of tnnsitioning peisonnet anected tv credentialing, 
in teims of the aaual number of peisonnet anected, it ranks thiid. Wkh approximately 28,5(n 
transitioning enlisted personnel in occupations subject to certification and/or licensure, the Navy had 
the mrst number of people snaoted. The Aimy was dose behind with approximMely 26,200 
personnel in credentialed occupations: the Air Force had just over 18,000; and the Marine Corps 
tanked last with 9.300 

The number and types of occupations that are credentialed also varied across the services. 
Interestingly, while the Navy had the most number of people in occupations subject to credentialing. It 
had the least number of occupations that are licensed As shown in Exhibit 3. the Navy had only 21 
occupations that are subject to credentialing compared to the otheis which all had over 40. 

Variation Among Occupttiontl Areas. The portion of transitioning military personnel 
affected by credentialing also varied by occupational area. For four of the ten OoD^lesignated 
occupational areas, the proportion of personnel subrect to certification and/or licensure was 50 percent 
or more (See Exhibit 4.) The occupational area with the largest portion of peisonnel affected was 
Healthcare (84 percent). Sennce and Supply Handlers, which kidiides peisonnel involved in 
protective and personal service and non.ctencai personnel involved in warehousing, food handling 
and motor transportation, had the next largest proportion of personnel affected by credentialing (70 
percent) Eiectncal/Mechanical Equipment Repaimien (61 percent) and Electronic Equipment 
Repainnen ($0 percent) had the Ihiid and fourth largest proportions, respectively. The two 
occupational areas least affected by credentialing - aside from the non-occupational area which 
xiduoes patients and pnsoners. students and trainees, and other enlisted civilian personnel - were 
Intantry Guns, and ^amanship and Functional and Adminisiralive Support. Approximately 20 
percent of transitioning miMary personnel m each of these areas were affected by credemialing. 

When companng the aaual numbers of indivxfuals afleaed by credentialing across occupational 
areas the same tour occupational areas remain at me lop although the oTOer changes. Their new 
oner IS Eleancal/Mecharecal Equipment Repairmen (24.664). Service and Supply Handleis 
(13.824). Health Speoallies (10.456). and Elearonic Equipmeni Repairmen. The occt^ional areas 
wdh the least number of personnel affeaed. exaudmg Non-Occupalional. are Craftsmen (2,337) and 
Other Technical and Allied Speeiallies (1 .60S) 

The number of occupations affeoed by heensure and oeitifieatien also varied across occupMional 
areas The area wdh the most oocupations affeaed by credentialing is healthcare. (See Eidiiblt 5.) 
Those areas with the fewest acdentialed occupations atOuded Infantry (10), Other Technical and 
/Ulied (8). Communications and Intelligence (7). and Electronic Repair (3). It is importaiM to point out 
that while individual military occupational speciaRies are classified in ordy one oco^ialtonal area, their 
civilian equivalent occupations may be found in more than one occupMional area. Thus, the same 
□vilian equivalents appear in many of the occupational areas. 

Overview of CndtnUtltit Occupations. Table 1 presents a summary of the credentiaHng 
requirements and growth prt^ions for the 20 occupations with the most number of FY 97 losses. 



Exhibit 2 

Distribution of Departing Servicemembers by 
Credentiaiing Status of Civiiian Counterpart Occupations and by 
Branch of Service (FY 97 - Eniisted Oniv) 
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Noft; Chart doea not include 3,853 departing servicemembers whose credenliaHng status was unknown because the military 
occupational specialty was not on OoD's automated file or did not match the cross-code. The proportion of ’Unknowns’ 
ranged from .28% of total departing enlisted personnel in the Navy to 3.5% in the Army. 




txniDit 3 

Credentialed Occupations by Service 
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Exhibit 4 

Distribution of Departing Servicemembers by Credentialing 
Status of Civilian Counterpart Occupations and by 
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NoM; Chart doat nol Inchida 3, 153 departing tervicaineiTibert whose cradenliaMig tialut was unknown because the mMlwy 
occupational specially was not on DoD's aulomstsd IHs or did not match the cmss-coda. 





Exhibit 5 

Credentialed Occupations by Occupational Area 

Infantry, Gun Communications OtharTachnical 

Crews and Seamanship and Intelligence Healthcara ^ 
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• isimimifnitopoMMmMthittaMgni^sttntareceMitf^ For txin«lt.iniM table thare is 
one category for BecMcianK liowever. as shown ki Antemfec B. than are aelualy six wparMe 
eivBan aquivalaras tor ataclrfcfans - sorne rnore specMbad thaii others. The Oseussian here is 
Hertded to proviiie a broaii overview ol the ooeupaiions for which there eras ne ritoA nuritber ot 
transUorVrv enlislad petHnnai to FY gr. See /topaniSx B for rnoie detoiM Mbrmalion on the 
eragantialingieqiiitenientsforalefthe1(gciedanli a ia d oc cu palierto 

Tatiie1jieeentstol om i a ilo n ewtoelavel(s)cfo e da n t l ain g apc«eattetotheoeeupeeon. nuRitMBr 

and pe rcent a ge of translientogenlatod niBUiy p eraonnel in FY t? g.e.. occu pe liiinal loaee^ in each 
o ec u pe ti o n . and Bie numbar of Jobs and profecle d g o ew to ter the oce u peB om . The toformalion 
pnHMnied here is totportaie to oonaUaiinp which eoGupalions wamie M cloaaai aBaetion to tonns of 
reducing anptoymeM bantars praaaniad by esmBcalien and teanawe. Efieitt to reihiec thaae 
berhers Should be targeted towards thoaaeecupetienewbhe targe nurwber of bensbioningrniiiiaiy 
personnel end those that have a large nuntoer of jobs and a high prcyecled gmtoh potonlial. 

Urates. As shown to Table 1 . bie top 20 ooeupaliens made up abnoal BT percent of al 
mdeniiaied occupations. They made up on»thhd of al FY B7 anBMad losaas (rtganpast of 
ereoenualmg status). The nuntocr of tosses a ssocia ie d wbh a particular o cc upe f i on ran^ ham a 
hignof i0.i22toaiower74S. The top utteea e d an i is ia d o c e u pel i e ns fat tarms of number of losses) 
were. Anhame and Po we rp is n l Mec h e n i c (10.122). Etearonict M e c henic gJSI). and Matolenance 
Meenaivc. Engine (5.63S). Together, toesc three occupations made up 30 percent ot at oedenlialed 
oecupMions and 1 1 percenr of the total FY entstod lasses. 

Growth nrc^sctians Table 1 also shows the number of jobs in SiC civilian twrl dO t c e in 1996 
and toe growth prcieeuons for the top 20 occupauons' As shown to this table, almosi el of the top 20 
occupaiions are expected to grow between 1996 and 2006. The oc cu pelien s velh the higneat 
proecicd growth retos are al in the healheaic held They are: llaOi e a l AsaiiUnl (74 percent 
prorectod growth). Emaigeney M e d i c a l Technieton (4S percert). and Dental AaaHani (» percanQ. 
The only oecupabons that were expectod to nave a declining grouSh rale nwre fte dtolel eph en e 
Operator (-34 percent). CompuMr Operator (-33 percent). Able Seaman (-6. percent), and Air-Tiallic 
Control S p e oaii s l (-.3 percenQ. 

in terms of the number of loos et the cwihanwet Mo tt e . with eteexeeplioo of R a die t e t e p h one 
Operator, al of ate top 20 e ccu pe h o n s had 20.000 or more ei 1996. Uiny of ttie o ccu pations hsd 
more man 200.000 |0bs It die cMhan workforce The oecupabons wbh the meal nunttsr of jobs were 
Truck Onver 0.060.000) and Secuniy Guard (966.000) 


LevetooferedaiNiaMep As shown m both Table i and Etduei 1. tne.levet of ere d i n ia lng 
aiai appfecs to a given occupebon vanes For some o ccu psl i oiis only one fonn of c i ade n b a m g 
apphes - teoerai losnsuic. Mto hoanaurc. or n a i io nei c ed i h cai ie r t For oPters. bodi aUM iosnauia 
and national ca n ilieaee n apply Etouee i snows ate prepereon of a a peiii n a asnrieamsmbam who 
wtfv flfItCMtf by craOtnMMs MBOiSno 10 Vit itvM ovdiniiilMQ. NtftaMi ovfHctftonippittf lo 
toe greawsi proportion of people ei oa oe r a iaii g eccu peho ns (89 pawenQ. Feoataf I os naui a appled 
to 29 peicara of ate deparwig a annca m s m eais at eradaniiaiad oceupsiiens. ttm icanaum and 
nauenai eemte a ho n apphsd to 19 peroant. and stoto heensure only apphad to 16 psrasM. Thus, 
eomtonso Stoic kcensura apphsd to 34 psnani of toe etowisuak to oceupahens tost wate esidhsd or 
hoenead Tneie was alee vanahon at toe numbers el eeeupaaensaaaeeialadwito toe various levals of 
credsMiahng 


'SMwn Oeaptf iaaaiaaivOiarai 
tirnaw in laeiitWl Ml 



TABtE 1 

Summary Of Crcdanilallng Requirements For Top 20 Enlisted Civilian Equivalent Occupations' 
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Mtml Ucmmim. Eleven of ttie 
105 occtvetions that we cndentieled have 
feoeial Hcensute teqiMemeMs. Exh^ 6 
lisis the 11 occupwions and the federal 
agency lesponsiNe for licensure. The U.S. 

Coast Guard and the Fedeitf Aviation 
AdminMrstion (FAA) are the two agencies 
thW license the vast majoifty of the 
occupafinra. Appendix C provides a 
com^e list of potentially relevant federal 
licenses.) 

State Ueonsun. Df the 105 
credetdialed occupations examinad. 83 had 
stale lieensure requirements. The fact thW 
an occupation has a state licensure 
requirement can mean ditfereni things for 
different occupations. For some 
ocoipalions. it means that A is virtually 
impossible to practice in the field wAhout a license. This vAiuld be the case when aA 50 states license 
a broad occupation. For example, in the heaAhcare field, many occupations, such as Practical 
Nurses, have licensure requirements in all 50 states However, as noted above, a licensure 
requirement may only apply to Aidividuals in cenain occupational spedaAies. thus mailing A possible 
for individuals to be employed in the field wAhout obtaining a license (Appendices D and E provide 
more information on state Ucenses.) 

Mafiona/ Certrficab'on. WAh regard to national certification. 47 of the 105 credenlialed 
occupations nad national certAication As noted above, certification is typically consideted an optional 
credential Acconlingiy. A does not necessaniy bar entry to employment in the same way that 
licensure does However, in recent years, the number of occupations for which certAication is 
available has steadily increased Individuals seek certification lor the prestige assooated wAh A and 
for the clout A bnngs to certain occupations In addAion. consumer may seek practAKtneis wAio are 
certified So even A A does not bar entry mto a field, the lack of certification may hinder career 
advancement 

A IS also important to poAA out that, while certAication is generally considered an optional farm of 
creoentiaiing there has been a trend among state licensing bodies, m recent years, to effectively 
require certification They do so by requiring that an indivWuai pass a national exam given by the 
certifying body in order to obtain the license Typurally. m order to sA lor the exam, the certAying body 
requires the individual to meet the certification preiequisrtes. so the state licensing body has. in effect, 
required certification. (See Appendui F (or comprehensive lot of potentially relevant certifieations.) 

Maiury Efforts to Addnts CndiUitling. Some efforts have been taken wAhin the Department of 
Defense and the mAAary services to address issues related to credentiatng: however, the efforts 
appear to be disjointed and limAed to cenain occupational spedaAies. The most con^rehensive 
anempi to enhance servicemembeis’ abilAy to become credeMialed is through the Defense ActivAy (or 
Non-TradAional Education Support (DANTES) DANTES, a part of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, provides a vanety of education services One of Asfurtctxtnsistoofter servicemembersthe 
opportunAy to become creoentioted while on active duly Focusing primsrfly on certAication. DANTES 
coordinates wAh civilian credemialing boards to deveiop agreements that grain milAary officials the 
auinonty to administer the credentialing bodies' certification and licensure exams. DANTES can then 
provide milnary personnel all over the world wAh access to these exams 

DANTES currently has agreements wAh over 32 cenificalion agencies and offers between ISO and 
160 difterem certifications in FY 97. a was ade to directly fund 8.000 of the 25.200 exams that A 


ExMbitt 

Relevant Federally Ucansed Occupations 

• Able Seaman -U.S. Coast Guard 

• Aecrall Navigator -FAA 

• Axoall BodyfiepaAer- FAA 

• Aaframe and Poiiw Plant Mechanic -FAA 

• Air-Traffic Control Spedalist, Tower -FAA 

• Flight Engineer -FAA 

• Parachute Rigger- FAA 

• PM. Ship -U.S. Coast Guwd 

• Rarfio Officer- U.S. Coast Guard 

• Radiotalegraph Operator- U.S. Coast Guard 

• Radio-Talephone Operator - FCC 
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administefed. Its funding (or credenlialinQ exams incfeased in FY 98 to $350,000 ftom $83,000 in FY 
97. and ttie agency expects to see a commensurate incraase in the number of exams t funds, bi 
addition to cooidinating with cradentialing agencies and oveiseeing test admi ni st ra t i on, DANTES 
martlets its cradentiabng programs wllhin the various mSitary services. Among other things. DANTES 
program officiais publicize the importance of cradentialing. Some of the in-service benefits of 
certifKration that DANTES advances include: 

• j^romotes growth and pro f es s ionalism: 

• Promotes professional ethics; and 

• Validates, for militaty, that jobs are done completely and independently. 

DANTES also recognizes and promotes the benefits of credentialing that acenie to the 
servicemembers alter military service, including: 

• Employer recognition: 

• Professional achievement. 

• Job advancement: and 

■ Neiwortiing 

DANTES' role in facilitating credentialing of active duty servicemembers is an important step towanls 
alleviating tne credentialing bamers that face transrtioning military personnel. However, due to the 
limited scope of DANTES' credentialing program, the program can aid only a portion of the military 
personnel potentially affected by credentialing Currently, the program focuses on a limited number of 
occupational speaaiiies and its pnmary empnasis is on certirication and not licensure. As disctosed 
above mere are many other occupations mat are credentialed and many that have mandatory 
licensure requirements in the civilian workforce As an optional credential, certificalion does not 
present as significant a bamer to employment for transaioning military personnel as licensing does. 
Moreover, while the services offered by DANTES make credentialing exams more accessible, mibtaiy 
personnel may still have diffieully meeting the credentialing boanfs' education and experience 
requirements DANTES does not play any role m preparing indivKiuals (or exams and caimol 
influence me types of training and expenence that servrcemembeis receive 

This IS not to say that the credentialing programs offered by DANTES do not provide benefits to the 
military personnel who partiopale Certification does offer advantages in terms of the Mririduafs 
ability to compete lor a job and career advancement Moreover, because many licensing boards have 
requirements that are very similar to certificalion requitemenis . transitioning setviceme m beis vrtio are 
already certified are likely to be able to obtain hcensure more easily, if necessary. AccoiiNngly. 
DANTES credentialing efforts are a step m tne nghi direcbon But. in onler to reduce employment 
bamers that mignt be confronted by military personnel in occupations alfeclad by Hcensure and 
certification, a more comprehensive credentialing program is needed. 

WHhin tne military services, some suides have been made towards promoting in-service credentialing 
and faciliiaiing credentialing for those who seek a alter they leave. For example, as noted above, in 
me neaimcare field, some training program offiOals have asained accredSalion for their programs. 
This has enabled current and fomier setvicemembeis to iiMxe easily meet credentiaing requirements. 
In addition, for some military occupational specialties, both within heatthcare and outside of 9ie field, 
credentialing has been made a requtremeni lor advancement. While noteworthy, ttiese types N 
initialives are not systemic across, or even withm. the various militaiy services. They could, however, 
serve as models to be emulated across me services 
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Conclusion* 

Training and the transterabiKy to civaian earaere of skilte gained in the miNtaiy are a significaM 
inducement to enlistmenL Servieemeinhea expect to be able to uw skills gained during milkaiy 
servkx to their advaMage when they re-enter the civilian labor maikeL However, the bairieis 
presented by dvilian koensise and oertificaiion can be a big impediment to successful transition from 
bie fflUtaiy to the civilian w crtdo re e. The kiabity of bansHioning mlltaiy person^ to meet civilian 
credei^ling stwidaids can, among other thkigs, delay anby to the first cfvOian job, hinder 
achievinent of hd civHian employment potential, and slow down career advancemern. 

In order to adequately address the banfers presented by civaian cradentWkig, It is necessary to 
deteimine the extent to which civilian licensure and eeitlfiealion apply to the occupations of 
transitioning militaiy peisonnel. Dot's recent study identified credentialing bwrieis in the aircraft 
maMenance and healthcare fields, and now. with new resaaroh oonduded by the Commission, the 
remaining occupational speciallies affected by licensure and ceitilication have been idenlified. To 
futy detemiine the potential obstacles presented by the endenliakng le qui refne n ts tor the lemairong 
occupations, it is necessary to conduct additional research into the spedfic licensure and ceitilication 
requirements that apply. This type of research will facilitate a targeted approach to addressing the 
barneis presented by ceturication and licensure for these occupations. 

In the meantime, a number of steps can be taken to more adequately prepare individuals while in the 
military for civilian credentialing Providing mfonhaiion to service peisonnel about the existence of 
civilian credentialing requirements will enable them to conduct some advanced preparation for 
credentialing While the transition assistance programs are a logical purveyor of this type of 
information, in many instances, transition is really loo late to fully prepare a servicemember for 
employment upon separation. Thus, it would be helpful to provide infomiation early in the individuars 
career - pemaps at the time of training This mfonnation can be reinforced at the time of transition. 
This type of information dissemination combined with me other steps outlined above will go a long way 
towaros alleviating bamers presented by civilian licensure and ceriification. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


• Tne Oepanmeni of Defense (OoD) shall 


a) Provide senricemembeis with information regarding applicable licensure and certification 
requirements while iney are still m training The servicemembers shall also be provided with 
inloimaiion regaiding education and training resources available to them to meet those 
requirements dunng tneir penod of military service, including the availability of certification and 
testing services oflered by the Defense AOivSy tor Non-Tradilionsl Education Support 
(DANTES) 

b) Slay abreasi of changes to relevant credentialing standams made by civilian licensing and 
certifying agencies and make every effon possible to accommodate new standards 

c) Provide tne maximum accommodation and support possible for those servicemembers who 
choose to seek licensure or certtfication m their occupations while in the military. 

d) Explore tne teasibility of a Defense-vnde apprenticeship program. 

e) Update military occupational crosswalk so that military expenence and training will translate 
more easily into civilian nomenctaiure 
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0 Modify me Veffficalion of MMsy Expenenoe and TraMog (VtCT) Documenl (OD2S86) fo 
incofpacMe data on ttw cedifi ca lion. Kcannxe. and appnMicaahm activities of 
servicemeniOefs. 

g) Fund DANTIS at a level to ansuie senncememoeis ate inftwned Of in-seiviee oppottimities 
for cettification. icensura, and appranlicestiip. Expkn an increase in funding to expand the 
number of Ncensing and oanWcalian exams availaPle to servicemembeis. 

• Tlifoepaitmani of Labor (DOg Shan: 

a) Ensure lioensum and osrtMcation lequirements Motmaticn is availafale from the 
veieranfservioemembeis' elecltoni c aite. 

b) Conduct outreach advocating the quality of mWtaiy apprenticeship to private sector 
Vptenticeship sponsors. 


c) Determine, in corijunctian wilh OoO and the Depanmere of Veterans Affairs, the extent to 
which the certification and toensure requirements presets barriets to employtTtetS for 
transitioning military personnel in those occupations outside of the healthcare and aircraft 
maintenance fields that have civilian eredentialmg requiiements. Other types of credentialrng. 
such as completion of apprenticeships shall also be explored with respect to banters and 
opponunities 

• DoO and DOL shall: 

a) Fonnaiize the Joint Apprenticesnip Steenng Committee through a memorandum of 
unoersianding. 

b) Establish electronic protocols to facilitate cooperation and snanng of apprenticeship data 
between agencies 

Justification 

Civilian hcensuie and oertificaiion can present a stgnficani bamer to employmenl lor transitioning 
milaary personnel Not orSy can ) delay their erery mo employment, but a can also significantly 
impetle career advancement. The ovilum sector has become ncreasinoly reliant on credentiaUng as 
a means of regulating entry mo a field to prortwie public safely and accixxilabilily lor performance. 
Improving the ability of miUary personnel to become creoentialed and encouraging them to do so 
wMle m the militaiy. wM greatly mprove Ihetr chances of ereenng the civlian wortdorce iriKnadiately 
upon transition and begin nwrlung at a level comparable to their civilian peers. 

Cost Estimate 

$250,000 to conduct locus groups to explore the impact credentialing has on veterans' ability 
to gam employmenl $200,000 to study licensure and certification requirements for 
occupations outside me airctah maintenance and heaRhcare fields. Source: Commission 
Staff 
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In^iact of Not Adopting 

The civilian sector has been emphasizing credentialing for many yeais. The mittaty, on the other 
hand, has just begun to recognize the importance of iicensure snrt certification and has a long way to 
go before fis personnel begin to be able to readily demonstrate to credentiaUng boards that their 
training and experience match those of their civilian counterparts. If the banters related to civilian 
employmern presented by crederdialing are not addressed, transUorfing mfiitary persormet affected by 
Iicensi0 and certification will coMinue to find it difficult to enter into civfiian emptoyment in the fields 
hi which they were trained. For some, particularly those in occupations that requba licensure, the lack 
of ability to become ctederttialed will bar emry into employiTienl in their fields entirely. For others, the 
lack of credentials will make It difficult for them to cotn^e with their chrfiian sector peers for jobs. For 
those that are able to find jobs in their fields, they may find themselves significstdly beNnd their 
colleagues who had similar amounts of experience, but whose careers began in the civilian workforce. 
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OVERVIEW OF APPENDICES 


Appendix A - Civilian Equivalanta of Enlisted Military Occupational Specialties 

Lists the civilian equivalents for all military occupational specialties - regardless of whether or not 
they are credentialed. There were a total of 438 civiiian occupations and these made up the 
universe of occupations that were examined to determine whether federal and/or state licensure 
applied Not all of these occupations had losses associated with than in FY 97. Only foose with 
with losses were examined for national certification. 

Source: Analysis of Defense Manpower Data Center (DMDC) Automated Data 

Appendix B • Summary of Cradantialing Raquirementa for Enllstad Civilian Equivaiant 
Occupations 

Lists the 1 05 civilian equivalents that were determined to have some form of credentialing - either 
federal licensure, state licensure, or national certification. Includes the level of credentialing. the 
number of FY 97 losses for each occupation, the proportion of losses by branch of service, the 
number of losses as a proportion of total credentialed losses, and the number of losses as a 
proportion of total enlisted losses 

It IS important to point out that this table presents summary information on credentialing 
requirements for those civilian equivalents for which there is a direct correlation between the 
occupational title of the civilian equivalent and the license or certification. There may. however, be 
other licenses that pertain to a particular occupation that are not immediately evident from the title 
of the license For exarnple. while there are no license titles that directly correlate to audio-video 
repairer or radio mechanic.^ere are a number of licenses that may be related, including 
Apprenticeship Television Electronics Technician. Radio Electronics Service Technician/Dealer. 
and Television Electronics Technician Without conducting an in-depth examination of the 
requirements for these licenses, it is impossible to determine whether, and under tMhat 
circumstances, these licenses apply to the given occupations Accordingly, civilian equivalents 
were only included in this table if the title of the civiiian equivalent and the tine of the license or 
certification could reasonably be detennned to correlate Other civtiian equnraients that may 
potentially have licensure are found m the following appendices 

Source Information on losses comes from analysis of data from DMDC Information on 
credentialing comes from sources cited below related to licensure and certification. 

Appendix C • Federal Lleensas Potentially Relevant to Enlisted MUKary Occupstlonai 
Specialties with Civilian Equhralents 

Lists those federal licenses that may have some relevance to transitioning enbsted mtiitary 
personnel Includes the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) codes for those occupations for 
which there was a direct correspondence between the title of the license and the title of the 
occupation The other hcenses are included as reference because they may be applicable to 
transitioning military personnel who seek employment m occupations other than those that are 
directly equivalent to their militaiy occupational speoalties. 

Source Data on tosses comes from analysis of DMDC data. Information on federal licensure 
comes pnmahly from analysis of information contained in PmfessionBi Occupational Licensing 
Dmetory by David P. Bianco (1996) Michigan: (Sale Research, Inc. 
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Apfwndix D - Siimmaiy of Stat* UeansM Potentfally Ratovant to EnHalad Nlttaiy 
Paraonnal by Occupational Catagoiy 

Lists, by occupational category, those state licenses that may have some relevance to 
transitioning enlisted military personnel. The licenses were greuped m this manner to show that a 
number of different licenses nsght apply to a given occu pa tion. 

Source: Data on losses comes from analysis of DMOC data. Info r matie o on state Itoensure 
ewnes ^imaray from Mwlysis of nfermation contained in Profbssionar Oecppattona/ tieensmg 
Oirectoiy by David P. Bianco (1996). Michigan: QMe Research. Ine. 


Appendix E • State Ucenaes Potentially Relavant to Enlisted MlOtaiy Occupational 
S^ialtias with Civilian Equivalents (by State) 

Lists, by state, the same licenses fcMjnd in Appendix D. Also indudes the total nuntoer of states 
that offer each tcanse. 

Source: Data on losses comes from analysis of DMDC data. Intemi a tion on state licensure 
comes primarily from analysis of infotmation contained in nrofessionsf Occupational Ucansmg 
Daaeiory by David P Bianco (1996) Michigan Gale Research. Inc 

Appendix F - National Ccrtifieations Potentially Relavant to Enlistad Military Occupational 
Specialties with Civilian Equivalents 

Lists certifications that may be relevant to enksted personnel who toft the service in FY 97. 
indudes names, addresses, and phone numbers of certifying agencies. Does not include those 
military occupations wnh civilian equivalents tor wheh there were no departing servicemembers in 
FY97 

Source Data on losses comes from analysis of DMDC data Information on state licensure 
comes pnmarily from analysis of mtormation contained in Tha Guida to National Profassional 
Certification Pmgrams by Phillip A. Barnhart (1994) Amherst Massachusetts: Human Resource 
Development Press Inc. 
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APPEnea* 

CMlian EqitIvalMits or EnBMd MBtwy OccupaUooM SpMWiin 
matttd bv OeeimmaMl TWt 



DOT CODE 

CMUAN OCCUPAtKMAL TITIE 


Tirrw™ 


941 



510 



342 


AEHUL-PHOTOOfUftH MTEttPftfclfcK \ 

324 



233 



900 



902 ~ 

V.'.’rrT.TTTUH 


903 

'i iT'rrii 

AMCRAPT ftOOY REPAMEft 

904 


MKCtUFT LAUNCH AND lUCOVEHY TECHNICIAN 

902 

jliDHOai 


933 


AIRCRAPTMECHANtC.PtUMtMCANOHVDRAUUCS J 

646 

rx — irr— 


96$ 



900 

1 II II— 


360 

TTTTTITTWM 


600 

rrmiBi 


S53 


airpiane«pught attenoant 

222 

1 Tl-'-™* 

AiA.TRAPPlC<CONTROL SPECIALIST. TOWER 

690 


AIRaVALVE REPAIRER 

020 



570 

I'llFFTT— 

ANNOUNCER 1 

010 



662 


ARMATURE WINDER REPAIR 

OtO 


ARMOR reconnaissance SPECIALIST 

450 



331 

riT^vrn.TniH 

ARTlP»CIAL>PLASTtC<EYE MAKER 

041 


ARtii i ray OR naval CUNf ME OBSERVER 

640 

vwn.TT* 

artillery-maintenance SURERVISOR 

710 


assistant CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 

191 

ioJilliaiHi 


S41 


AUOTT CLERK I 

16C 



610 



704 


AUTOMOeilE-SOOY REPAIRER ( 

6$; 



ao; 



lo: 



800 

||•'^■rTT^^ 


640 



327 

ir'^'-"n M 


326 

•IT r-' 

•lOMCOlCAL EOUMS4ENT TECHNICIAN 

710 

'T'nTTrrr^* 

•CASTER 

713 


•laster 

060 

iiUHIilUH 


661 


•OILER MOUSE MECHANIC 1 

«i 

rTTTTTrTTTni^* 


941 



612 

CQEEIHQHi 


690 


•RAKE REPAIRER. RAILROAD 1 

030 

C2ZI2a*l 


971 

rrmrww* 

CAELE INSTALLER-REPAIRER 1 

921 

1 iiii™ 


196 

aHHESHI 


400 


CAMERA OPERATOR 

166 



760 

jrrryvcriw^ 


•90 

11 III— 



Occupations txeiusivtiy rtUKfd to Hotitncaro sno Aircraft Mamttnancc 


Pago 1 
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CMlian Equivalants of EnlistoO MiUUry OccupaUoml Spocioltiu 


610 

SZIIEMB 


300 



SOI 



461 

CTTn7tTIT>Mi 


710 

r, . 


SCO 

i'l 

CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 1 

SOS 

11 -fl'X'il'OH 


no 




682 


CENTRAL-OPEICE MSTALLER 

360 


CEMTIUL-OFnCE OPERATOk 

623 



801 


CHEE 1 

461 



464 



510 



010 


r^S’^’TVriTlTTirrTTPTT^.i J''6Si*Ri6I^^BHi^^Bli^MHfcdyyiillllllliyUlliiyili 

241 


4.’*' IVi 

041 

i„ iriMi.H 


350 



600 

’Tz-fT v;>Tr>iH 


103 


COMMUNICATIONS ELCCTRtCUN SUPERVISOR 1 

ago 



750 



531 

ri fc k ’ . r. iTTT^^H 


531 


COMPUTER peripheral EQUIPMENT OPERATOR 

532 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 

101 

• k k i / . v7^H6l8 

COMPUTER SECURITY COORDINATOR 

533 


COMPUTER SECURITY SPECIALIST 

713 


CONCRETE<PAViNG44ACHtHE OPERATOR 

450 


CONDUCTOR ORCHESTRA 

030 


CONSTRUCTION INSPECTOR 

7tC 



650 



613 


CONSTRUCTlOM.EOUiPMENT MECHANIC 

600 


COOK 

800 


COOK 

631 



631 

ikOiiiiiiaa 

CORRECTION Of PICER MEAD 1 

541 

tiliLuiaHi 


013 



344 

tUiadWi 

counterintelligence agent I 




556 



333 



360 


CRTRTOCRAPMICA4ACHINE OPERATOR 

311 


crroTfeHMOLectfi 

531 

ilUiaOHi 

DATA iASE DESIGN ANALYST 

558 

•VSK-W-II-HH 

DATA COMMUNICATIONS ANALYST 

531 

TCTrwT'.’^M 


531 



531 


DATAtASE AOMMNtSTRATOR 1 

464 

UiiXiUHii 


063 

[luXiQHH 

DEEP SUtMCRGSNCE VEHICLE CREWMEM6ER 

063 

CQESQBB 


050 

mi22aMM 

DEFENSIVE FIRE CONTROL SYSTEMS OPERATOR 

554 

prrTtrnm^M 


3X 

LulOEOBH 


330 

EELQQSHi 

OENTJ^ HYOENIST 

330 

QimQQBi 

oental*eouipm€nt installer and servicer 

331 

QHISillBBI 


713 


DERRICK OPERATOR <CRANE) 


Oc»upat»n» ffxdustvtty to H««Rhc»rt «no Aircftft M»mtnwu» 


P«0t2 
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>32 



300 


lOUlYSiS TECMNiClAM 

>00 



es2 



>00 

l.'rcli-riiiEH 


400 


lOtRECTOft. MOTION PICTURE 

570 



404 



5S6 

(7>aTrifTT>BH 


433 



412- 

a£:UliUJBi 


730 



413 



>11 



840 

rT7rr:Tr^mi 


STD 

If - >[ 

EOUCATIONAI SPECIALIST 

»2 



721 

rTTTTTrTr** 

ELECTPiOAN 

>52 

I'-iMi'ii'aHi 

ELECTRICIAN SUPERVISOR 

602 


ELECTRICIAN. AIRCRAFT 

602 

1 . . 1 ( • vTZHH 

ELECTRICIAN. AUTOMOTIVE 

662 


ELECTRICIAN. LOCOMOTIVE 

623 

rf^rTT'Tr^ 

electrician, maintenance 

652 


ELECTRICIAN. POWERHOUSE 

101 


ELECTRICUN. RADIO 

302 


ELECTROENCEPhALOGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGIST 

231 


ELECTRONIC intelligence OPERATIONS SPECIALIST 

104 


ELECTRONICS MECHANIC 

690 


ELEVATOR REPAIRER 

311 

kVikiT^mai 

EMSALMER 

300 


EMERGENCY medical TECHNICIAN 

500 

k'<v-v:.fME^ 


SO' 

CTTTTOn:^™ 

EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWER 

652 


ENGINE REPAIRER SERVICE 

601 

r^mram 

ENGINE tester 

652 


ENGWCCR 

500 

nzwinnma 

EQUal«Opportunity representative 

710 


ESTMATOR 

902 

TSFvII'MB 

explosive OPERATOR 

7» 

3696*4010 

EXTERMINATOR 

600 

iiiT-ir— 

FAST«FOOOS WORKER 

041 

Tl T1~— 

FifiLO artillery crewmember 

043 


FIELD artillery OPERATIONS SPECIALIST 

2S0 


FIELD artillery SENIOR SERGEANT 

400 

iTTTmTTBMi 


962 



4>5 

liflhliUHi 


4>6 


FME FIGHTER 1 

4>5 



113 

[z22l3atM 

FIRE-CONTROL MECHANIC 

610 

M' k 

FME-FICMTING-EQUIPMENT SPECIALIST 

060 

r:iK':il-t!M« 


956 

FTTTTTrrT^M* 


322 

n-'F.Tr.'n™, 


604 

[iUUUlHi 


720 



662 



5S3 



621 

nrTTTOBM 


953 


general agent. OPERATIONS 

414 

eqoqebh 

graphic DESIGNER 
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APPENDIX A 

Civilian Equivalama of Enliattd Miliuiy Occupational Spacialtiac 


S52 

inSLiiXOM 

•MNaOEK. WAKEHOUSE 

122 

1111-'’:? nH 


662 


MARME^mnCES TECHNICIAN 

012 


MAMKSMANSMft MSTRUCtOft 

483 



800 ' 

iTTVHI 


61 1 

’.'iir.fMB 


610 

'TrrrrrTyTwmm 

MECHANIC. MOUmiAL TRUCK 1 

300 



326 

"~-n— 1 


300 . 



311 



311 



513 

1 li IM 


340 

-Z'-v--,.l|.l«l 


760 



701 

▼v*^v:.TT.™i 


101 



420 

•-rMr-'il* 


532 


MICROCOMPUTER SUPPORT SPECIAUST 

633 

R.tJ-ff-TI* 

tiOSSlLE FACAlTlES REPAIRER 

790 

ru>:u-u« 


242 

• H >< >1 !• P^^^H 


400 


MOTIONaPICTURE PROJECTtONiST I 

652 



Oil 


MOTORBOAT OPERATOR 

4S0 


MUSICIAN instrumental 

0S1 


NAVIGATOR 

531 

•nK-fMUM 

NETWORK CONTROL OPERATOR 

570 

ifrlT’rp'TTVH 

NEWSCASTER 

570 

\ki3bMaM 

NEWSmmiTER 

603 

IIMIUII 

NONDESTRUCTIVE TESTER 

512 

1, •+»>;.«* 

NOTEREAOER 

313 

WrfTTM 

NUCLEAR MEDICINE TECHNOLOGIST 

30C 


NURSE LICENSED PRACTICAL 

303 

LLiikHIJBi 

OCCUPATIONAL therapy AIDE 

303 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSISTANT 

670 


OFFICE-MACHINE SERVICER 

740 

11 1' IM 


713 

vr-'T’.ir™ 

operating CNCiNEER 

603 


operational test MECHANIC 

250 


OPERATIONS AND intelligence assistant 

323 


OPTiCUN 

323 


OPTOMETRiC assistant 

121 


ORDNANCE ARTIFICER 

30« 


orthopedic assistant 

90« 

2F;nr>naH 

ORTNOTICS technician 

7SC 


OXyGEN.Plant operator 

622 


PACKAGER MACHINE 

710 


PAINtlR 

660 

I’ll II — 

PARACHUTE RIGGER 

512 

ULcLkhJHI 

paralegal 

551 


PARTS CLERK 

561 

II III! ■■ 

PASTORAL assistant 

790 


PATTERNMAKER ALL-AROUND 

790 

ESSSBDHi 

PATTERNMAKER PLASTICS 

542 

BSZSiaHI 

PAYROLL CLERK 

500 


personnel clerk 

501 

DISSOHi 

PERSONNEL RECRUITER 

312 

[5Zt!ir.IPI« 

pharmacist assistant 

312 


pharmacy technician 


Occupations exdusivtiy reiaiaci to Haanncart and Aircraft Maimananca 
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242 

r.T7 v:.:7;v;:Hi 


400 

iT’.v.v.'.ty 

I^HOTOCAAMER. AERIAL 

740 



400 

fTT'.'Tr.rMi 


19B 

BZHIIEai 

IRHOTOGRAPHIC EOUtRMENT TECHNICIAN { 

670 

UXHilimi 

i i — — | 

400 

1143063034 

FHOTOJOURNAUST 

102 


RHOTOOmeS TECHNICIAN 

303 



303 

P-rJ-ifU* 


300 Z 

f.i* s. 7 


061 

rlKa^ se.-HHI 


730 

['-'-uuoai 


730 

1 


713 


[PLANT OPERATOR i 

720 



602 

I-stak -({eeTXIH 

PNEUMATIC TESTER ANO MECHANIC 

630 


POUCE OPFCER 1 

332 

!"PttMEiaa 

POUUTION-CONTROL TECHNICIAN 

832 


POLYGRAPH EXAMINER 

SS4 


POSTeOf FICE CLERK 

030 


POWERED BRIDGE SPECIALIST 

652 

631261014 

POWERHOUSE MECHANIC 

052 



POWERHOUSE-MECHANIC SUPERVISOR 

68t 


POWER-REACTOR OPERATOR 

740 

r>;-VT>T*TrHH 

PRINTER 

831 


PRISONER-CLASSIFICATION INTERVIEWER 

S51 


PROCUREMENT CLERK 

40C 

CmoaUHl 

PRODUCER 

531 


PROGRAMMER OETail 

532 

.yMrK.ir™ 

PROCRAMAIER.AIMIVST 

»: 

•T'^yf/TTM 


57C 


PUSLIC-RCLATIONS representative 

621 


PUMPER-GAUGER 

SSI 

IHKiirlLaH 

PURCHASING ACE NT 

40C 



061 

M22satm 

QUARTERMASTER 

461 


RAQUTION MONITOR 

313 

li ~ [r ~M 

RAOIATION.THERAPV TECHNOLOGIST 

101 

yVKlI-UBH 


201 


RAOtOOPFlCER 

T6C 

irKiFn-MB 

raoiocrapher 

231 


RA0IO4NTELLICENCE OPERATOR 

■wmiHi 

■iJ V .p..p..6^H 

raoiolocic technologist 

1 1 

1 

RADIOTELEGRAPH OPERATOR 


1 aW. 

"TTTTe^/JTajrr'nT] 1 1 HM 




1 ! 



HHKSHHi 

■■rv’l.,-!!.* 




recreation leader 

■■■qohh 


RECRUIT INSTRUCTOR 




HHKEIHHIi 



HHEc3HHi 




nF^TT'inBi 

REPORTER 1 

570 1 



HHOHHii 

lUQillHi 

RESIDENCE SUPERVISOR I 

flHEiiSHii 



HHKSHHIil 

P*P,.|IeP^SHi 


MIHBSHHil 

Tnzz-yirwm 


'■■KSHIil 

2nLL:il^MM 
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TOO 

881884014 


483 

168284014 


823 

1 III — 


713 



S5B 


SCHEOULCR. MUNTENANCE 

400 - 

EHEic^aHI 


010 

Hi 


S11 



S21 

It- -U.ro'vflBi 


802 

'.n'.r.-tlA’UH 


703 = 



790 



SSI 



912 

v, -il* 


460 



030 

ir/ 


823 

~7r7rn:77mtm 


832 



481 

'.IIp::rrTM 


621 


STATION INSTAIXEa«ANO-aEPAMEft 

651 

'■V'.V'K.r:* 

STATIONARY ENGINEER 

556 



150 

-EVVMimB* 

STATISTtCAi4«ACM(NE SERVICER 

510 



030 



822 



600 


STEWARD/STEWAROESS 

551 


STOCK CLERK 

551 


STOCK CONTROL CLERK 

041 


STOCK-CONTROL SURCRV1SOR 

$51 

JTTnrr?** 


711 


STRUCTuRAiCTEEl WORKER 

$01 

'IMI'U'HHi 

SUBSTANCE A8USE COUNSELOR 

102 

fHniiiM 

SUPERVISOR AVIONICS SHOP 

331 

iJESEHilLBii 


iO« 

TTninr-BM 

SUPERVISOR ELECTRONICS SYSTEMS MAINTENANCE 

611 


SUPERVISOR EnOlESS TRACK VEHICLE 

850 


SUPERVISOR janitorial SERVICES 

$C 

iiyCuMtMH 

SUPERVISOR PAYHOU 

400 


SUPERVISOR OUALITV CONTROL 

301 

trnrr M 

surgical technician 

412 


SURVEYOR assistant instruments 

012 

'Uh'ti'IIBB 

survival SRECULIIST 

860 

"' ir — 

survival-equipment REPAIRER 

531 

-■■'■iTii-in* 

SYSTEMS ANALYST 

531 

x7TTr:T7MBi 


020 

jimjiUHB 

TANKCREWMEM6ER 

811 


TANK-TRUCK DRIVER 

260 



621 

239662022 

telephone operator 

400 

EcHiiniaH 

TELEVISfON-ANOJIAOiO REPAIRER 

702 


tool programmer numerical control 

811 

□E2S23HI 

TOW-TRUCK OPERATOR 

811 

[2S22EBB 

tractor-trailer-truck driver 

553 

[C!I2£aH: 

TRAIN dispatcher 

570 

o^cmi 

training representative 

232 


translator 

553 

QESIZaHI 

transportation agent 

553 

EiniiQIiHHl 

TRAVEL Clerk 

611 


truck driver HEAVY 

062 


tugboat captain 


Occupations cxeiutivciy rtiatfd to Haaimearc ano Aircraft Mamttnanet 


Pagt7 
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CMHan EquivalMiM er EnHtrtad Mitttuy Occupational Spacialiia* 



Occupatnnt ndinivciy nWM to Hoainet'o one Ai>enll Momiofionea 


Papo* 
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Appendix B 


Summary of Credentiaiing Requirements for 
Enlisted Civilian Equivalent Occupations 


Summary Of CrtdanHaHfig Rw|uktmtrS» For Er^ilad Civilian Ei|iSv«rt«nl 
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Summaq^ Of Citdcnffaling Rcquif tfMnfs for Enfltftd CMiltn Equtviftnt Octupatton** 
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Summary Of CradariflallAg Raquiramtnlf Far EnHatacI OviHan Equhnritnl 
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Appendix C 


Federal Licenses Potentially Relevant to 
Enlisted Military Occupational Specialties 
with Civilian Equivalents 
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APCENOIXC 

FadamI Ucanaaa PotanUally Raiavant to EnlMad Military Oecuptfonal SpaciaKias 


Ueanaad OeeupaUen 


Aircnil Macnamc 


Aircmft Rtpaiw 



i: it.» 


CftdMttal Typ* Ucming A0«fie)f Oovsmif^ Statute 



FAA Rags. 14 CFR 
Ch. 1. part 65 


Assistant Engtnaer jlst 2mt & 3fd. iUS Dapt of Transportation 

iAsst Engtnaar IUS Coast Guard 

jucansa. Asst 12100 2nd St . SW 

iSnginaar (hmnad} Wasnmgton. DC 20593 

jUeansa. Asst ;202-267-0218 

iEnginaar (mspactad j 

iftshing vassals) 


Ballast Control BaHast Control US Oapt of Transportation ' 

Oparator iOparator Licanst !US Coast Guard 

:2100 2rte St. SW 
iWashington. DC 20593 | 

1302-367.0218 

46CFRCh»pt 1,Pirt 
10 

Barge Suparvtsor iBarga Suparvisor ;U5 DapI of Transportation • 

lUeansa 'US Coast Guard 

; '21K2ndSt . SW 

Wnhmgton. DC 20503 | 

' :302-26T-0218 

46 CFR Chapt 1. Part 
10 



Custwns Broker 

Customs Broker | US Oapt of Treasury. 

i 

Lic«nM US Cunom* S«rvie« 

1 

loffic* of Public Altoin 
jl30l Cencmution Avc., NW 


IWuhingten. DC 20220 

! 

|202-S66-2041 



* DOT CadM sr* orsy (dr tfm eivattn aquMtitnli te whtth thwt • a tetc! eorraMieft PatwMn tea or Nemt anid oecupainrte 

’Cvriii" Eouvite*** n tnp m<n* oe*'*ni**Ntvio*to^ 
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APPEMMXC 

Fadaral Umiism Pottntially Ralavam to EnticMd MtUtaiy Oecupotiotial Spoeiattios 





tiewMad Occupation 


Oatignaiad Duty 
Engineer 


EligM Engintf 1621.281-016 


Ciadential Type Ucenaing Agency Ooveming Statute 


46 CER Cnapt 1, Pan 

10 



Mtnnc Radio Oporator 

; Marine Radio 
! Operator Permit 

Federal Communicatjms 
■Commission 

1919 M St . MW 

Washington. OC 20554 
202-532-7240 

47 CFR. Part 13 

Mate 

Mete's License 

i 

’US Dept of Transportation 
US Coast Guard 
>2100 2nd St . SW 
Washmgten. DC 20593 
'202-257^18 

46CFRChapt I.Part 
ID 

Mtrenant Mannc' 

Mereftent Mariner’s 
License 

US Dept of Transportation 
US Coast Guard 

2100 2nd St . SW 
Wesntngton. DC 20593 
>302-207^18 

46CFRChapt I.Part 
12 

Nuetaar Paaitty 

Optrater 

{Operator Lwensa. 
Sanior Oparator 
Ueanst. 

Cendflionai Lieanse 

1 

iNudeer Reguietory 
(Commissieft Washington. 
'DC 20555 

lOCFRCh 1. Pan 55 

Ocaan Praigm 1 

Porwaraef { 

! 

(Ocean Freigm ! Bureau of Tariffs 

[Forwarder’s Ucense ’Federal Marffime 
j iCommission Watffmgton, 

! IDC 20573 

46 CFR. Pan 510 

Offshore installation 

Manager 

1 

'Otttnere inttaiuticn.US Oapt of Trantportaticn 
iManager Lictnte lUS Coatt Guard 
i2100 2nd St. SW 
Iwathmgton. DC 20593 
1202-287-0218 

46 CFR Cham 1. 

10 


’ DOT CMtt are MIM My for noM OMUn ccuneMnn (er Maoi inm a • dnc! cerreMan CMWI tee M tcenet •« eccucewnel ICe 

iCviie" Esu'vif'-' f p-y mo-y oypy-e' •Nyvpjaler' 
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APKNoae 

Fadcral UcvnsM PolMiliaay itelavam to EiiNsM MMary OcctiiMeonal SpaciilUts 


Ucmiad OecupoHon 


Opantor of itnpcctM 
PuMngtf Vnul 


PioriantlilTypa Lteamlns Aganey Oomming Statula 



Purser |Chi«f Purser lUS Dept of Transportation 

ILieenst. Purser ’US Coast Guard 

lUccnte: Senior ;2100 2nd St . SW 

lAssiStant Purser ’Wasnington. DC 20593 
License. Junior ;202>267-0216 

^ lAssistant Purser 

ibcense 

i46 CFR Chipt 1. Part 

ho 

i 

1 

! 

! 

j 

Qualified Memoer of Qualified Memoer US Dept of Transportation 

me Engine Oep: 'Ofthe Engine Dept US Coast Guard 

■Certificste 2i00 2nd St . SW 

Washington. DC 20593 
> 202-267.0218 

.46CFRCftapi VPart 
112 

Radar Ooserver • Rader Observer .US Dept of Transportation 

{License ! US Coest Guard i 

:2100 2nd St . SW 
'Washingten. DC 20593 
'202-267.0218 

4eCFRCtiapt 1.Pan 
!« 

Radio Officer '193 262-022 ;RadioOfAcer i US Dept of Transportation 

iueartse !US Coast Guard 

1 1 iZTOoaMSL. SW 

iWnhmgten. DC 20593 

1 :202-267421S 

46 CFR Chapt 1. Part 
10 

Rediotetegrepn 1193 262-030 1 1st 2nd. 3rd Class IPederal Communicatiens 

Operator i IRedioteieprapn iCemmissien 

lOpwMw CattiAcait '1S19 M St. NW 
i 1 IWmnmglen. DC 20554 

' 1202432-7240 

47 CFR, pan 13 

Radiotcii^rmne ‘193 262-034 (General [federal Comn^micatiortt 

Operator (Radiotelephone iComm»aion 

iOperator License. jl919 M St., NW 

iRestncied Iwashmgten. DC 20554 

fRedioieiephone 1202-032-7240 

ioperator Permit ! 

47CFR.p*113 


' DOT Csan an WM «n« Isr MM CMiUn tqiMUMs ler anoi am a aoraa emawn Mman tM ar leaMa ana accioaMMt Hk. 
Equnmenl a an mwa gtnani •Nawga*®'' 
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APPENtMXC 

Fadcial Ucansn PotratWIy Ralsvam to EnIMod MtHtaiy OccupaUoml SpoeialtiM 

wmi eivllHn Eaulvtenn 


UemnO Oeeupitlon 

EnIMad 
CMItan 
Equhralmt 
DOT Coda’ 

Cradmtlal Typ* 

Ueanalng Aganey 

Oovaraing Statuta 

Sumin 

011.304-010 


US Dapt of Tranapenaton 
US Coast Guard 

2100 2nd St. SW 
Waalwigton. DC 20593 
202-267.0216 

■ 

Ship's Nurss 


NurM's Uetnss 

US Oapt. of Tranapoitation 
US Coast Guard 

2100 2nd SL. SW 
Washington. DC 20503 
303-267.0218 


Tinkorman 


Tanktrman 

Cartificat* 

US Oopt of Transpwtation 
US Com Guard 

2100 2nd SL. SW 
Washington, DC 20S03 
202-267-0210 

46 CFR Chapt. 1. Part 
12 


' DOT Codn w< MM eni|f tof inoM oviiiwt MiuMUrn (or aMcn ifim « • dnci carrtMon biMMn tIM or kcm* m ocawMnii nil 
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Appendix D 


Summary of State Licenses Potentially Relevant 
to Enlisted Military Personnel by 
Occupational Category 
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APPENDIX D 

Summaty of Potentially Ralavant State Ueanaat 
^ Occupational Category 


Category 


Civilian Equivalante 


Ralavant Ueansaa 




0^381010 jVMriwy'EKMcii 



Autemattfi iody 

RtfMifM 


BwtMfiand 

CMiMtelegtttf 


ViM^ellirWortiw 

SuptfVMer 


6202610t0 AulamotAiliMiMe 

StMeaeOE fttotvVMcitMKk«/rmTnic*Op«»tt 

807381010 OmomoWi HetfyltEpiwr 

622381014 CvRcemr 

62C281Q34 CMtufMofMcftwc 

625281010 OMIiKMM 

625281018 Rapinr, Seva 

623281034 yenteiva MmA**. Engint 

620281060 Mae(iif4e.Mu«WTiutfi 

810363014 LaoonWM EiiginMf 

630131010 Supevnor. Endleu Tnek 


330371010 jBebr 


'825131010 !EiKtneanSuo«vtior 
:869367010 lAsusaniCoAtSucMnSupervuEndtni 
'823131010 !C«nvnufwceioniElcetnc«n^upefVWOf 



VMfiieyliieMaa 


BnMAjmp AutonoM 

h ai e ifn i W etil eun rE rtiunnnfhn 

AijMmoWtiyItdtfAc 

lie4DrVlMcl»0M«K 

RibuMv 

Vrtitk flEptwr 

AtameHi iMpacnon Utotane 

Uea MMcto M«da/Tw Tniek Op*^ 


I Cmi li*ne Fomwi (ttftaee) 


G« Far Supeivtiof 

Hoepittf MamtCAwa PMitttg SiaMur 
Pnaum Gift saiy 
Sia« Forenan (iBcaaack) 

FMca Supaninr 
FeU Seva iMuagm (facatnek) 
EiadnciaA StveiMV 
war MW 0(^ Supaiaer 
Asptca Fieitei Swpannor 
AsPtta AMiemM Supaaor 
HouMtapiO Supwapr (gewAg) 
UaMMsnot Supeav (ganwg) 
GaviAwnaRt PMhedt Supanar 


BaiitnMkarv and 
toMarOptraiera 
andTandara 


Cbntcji Ubaratey 
Taeftwa>a|iatt 6 


KafMtian. 

Incfcidms 

T.V.ilUdta 


950383010 :&o>«rOpaf«o' 
805351010 SoRt' HouM Uacnanc 


<078281010 ICywadwotagat 
l07t25iQX pu ia ar awogw 
1078381014 lUadalUborwryTatfinoan 


1720281018 |fa«aW3ala«wonTaefmoan 
1 729381010 lAuil»>V1dae Raparar 
1823361018 iRadclNaWaa 


BoarRaparar 

SeritfEngmar 
•oaaf Fnman 
Beaar Makar 


Ckneaf LaMrUory Tacfmoin 


llliy 


{MWatLaanfawyTaMwiein 




Rada and 'Maaiert Tadvaoian 



lUqiad Ratroiawn Gaa Safflty Saptfvaef 
iSeW Watta Fackry Oatfaior 
iwa«a MMr Tiaaimant PiaM Opetator 


Equvfflvd Sarvica TMt 


Uquid Pasolauni Qai Salaty Sapanaaor 
Sehd Want Fatitty Opanaor 
Waaa MSMar Tiaatnad Pam OpaiMor 
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CaKflOfy 


APPENOOCD 

Siifflniaiy of Potofitiany Ralawaiit State UoMisM 
^ Occupational Categoiy (Coot) 


CMRan Equhnlafits 


Ralavant Lieansa* 


IBIRIB* |a 

U22im0 

Tsixmt 


Oivsnsing Opbciam 
fiHMfSt DirsetofS 


i45107(S6 SubstwetAttuMCoMStor 

ScMOtCatMlor 

1 

MMigs 4 FaiMy TIlMpM 


Cwaww ColWitor 


Ssm—i AbMM Couwssiflr 

■ ! 

PmomCouDMiar 

:07936l0ie iOMWAtnani 

IDmWAmMM 

712381016 lOMlLJbeaieryTtefWKiSM 

1 DvMl ftsMogc iHMavt 


1 OmiI RtfoorapNi 


1 DMtf LJtaMHy iKMieiM 

■ 078361010 

iDullljuna 

716208014 lOobcan 

iOiMiaA 


825381014 iOscMMA 

iSiHanosA 

824361010 Btmtm 

;£lKtnotn 

823131010 : CsswMiMloiii faqwDt Siw^iir 

i EMman. JemsyiNn 

125311036 

iUnurBscffsian 

830361014 

839381018 •OtOKm.mMmma 

833281014 6MiKMn.Ra«o 

835131010 BMnDmSupimMr 

823131010 ' CgwsiWClSBsi EiWWOiH Sisisrwwr 

: EiM»cai A|8I Wi 


Emsrianqr IMisal 


Wtyi ic st T i siwn 



FnRbMV I 

373863010 

N« AOMk, DatfL fst. 8 Rmcm 

1638391010 

OnoMi 1 

! 832361014 

FnCiMIkcMic 

1373134010 

fmCimi 1 


S0C382014 .HMiTfMMrl 
‘(373610M iNMBngatd^-CfinOiaMgir 
<t3?aS10QS ItatagnkwkMnc 
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CHKMMfOIMNr 

WMOMr 


TntelnQt 
wd Labor Rttattont 


flMfiMcy Toctwictao 


AooictiMi 


N MC iM r liidi rtM liaiftoio9» tt 


I07S224010 iPhyaieol'nianprAiMtiM 
13SS3S4aiO IPbysBdTbvaprAM 


l 07 f 3 M 0 tt tPtiymn'sAisMm 


IPftWfMcyTocftwciar 


Phyvcai Thonpjr AmmrI 
bitytcalThofi^AjM 


;Pit|(Kan^AuMM 


HMAonantf 

biptfloon 

ilU 38 l 030 

;K23iioa 

)S 6 a 610 td 

SSCStOlO 

inwnMr 

IPipoftw 

IP«««OK 

Ifw ProMcton 

GoiOar 

‘ Pmimt, Joumoymm 
bWlMr.MMOr 
bmntor.AspfiMEt 

30 

23 


j7SX30i4 

.'PolGoOllBor 

Ijw Ertvconont Oftear PoiKO Ottctr 

t 

Miei Ooioctim. 

:37266nt8 

IConoGW CMtor 

FoMOftar 


IpKW Afanti 

; 373137010 
.37S3I7810 

ICflnMMBCNair.Moad 

lOiMdNO 

OMOiOter 

SnwTfMpr 

3 


' 05 O 3 UOM :SiMnvy&> 9 «<wr 

■ ItedMr Mm Oamor 

M 99 I 7010 Xewcu—t&BWmwwrtof 

SwmlngMr 

'053303010 0 «ML»(MOparMflr 

’SttMOtfrEngMir 

,’197130010 {PiQjnwwdCwQOoor 

iPMawMiCminoof 

: J 

{ Eaoinof h^Twoiwb 


^ Til ^lO yir w 
TfutiHbmn 


HHttrtWoinwnr 
TflMOMM biinc 


;iit 3 M 010 {WMMr 
'I 1 Q 3 M 0 U iwMv.MC 


88: 






















Appendix E 


State Licenses Potentially Relevant to 
Enlisted Military Occupational Specialties 
with Civilian Equivalents by State 
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APPENOtX E 

Sl«t« Lle«AM« Pol*ntla<tv Hatavcnt T« E«Mt«t«d MilHary Occupational SpaclaNlaa Vnttt Chrttlm E«pilvilB itf a 
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§tM« Llc«NiM« f • Milrttfy Occupattonal Sp*cMtlM With CNWan EquNiriant* 
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AmiNNXE 

tlM* Llc««»tM MaltvMil 1* CfiMM MIMmv OccuMUonai tpMitlllM «VMi 
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Appendix F 


National Certifications Potentially Relevant to 
Military Occupational Specialties 
with Civilian Equivalents 


APPENDIX F 

National Cefliflcatlons Polantlatly Relevant to Military Occupational Specialties with Civilian Equivalents 
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December 4, 1998 

It is with great pleasure that we present the Interim Report on 
Activities of the Interagency Task Force on Certification and 
Licensing of Transitioning Military Personnel. This Interagency 
Task Force was created by us on April 24, 1998 and is led by the 
Veterans' Biq>loyment and Training Service of the Department of 
Labor and the Veterans Benefits Administration of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 

The goals of the Interagency Task Force include: 

* gather information regarding certification and licensing 
requirements in civilian eBq>loyment and identify existing 
studies on the issue; 

* analyze existing Federal programs that assist military 
. personnel to acquire Federal licenses required for 

civilian employment; 

* identify military occupations which have civilian 
counterparts that require certifications or licenses; and 

* based on the information gained, determine the most 
effective methods to assist transitioning service 
members obtain the Federal and non-Federal certifications 
and licenses needed for civilian employment. 


The Task Force has made great progress and has a full agenda for 

1999. Future activities for the Task Force include: 

* an in-depth study with the AFL-CIO of 5 or 6 specific 
building trades to ease the transition of military 
apprenticeship participants into these civilian trades; 

* supporting the completion of an FAA program providing 
civilian licenses for military aircraft mechanics; 

* developing an Internet-accessible database of Federal, state 
and private credentialing requirements: 

* studying the best way to inform active duty personnel of the 
credentialing barriers they may face if and when they leave 
military service; and 

* studying what can be done to ease the financial burden of 
obtaining certifications and licenses. 
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He wish to thank the individual members of the Interagency Task 
Force for their hard work and their departments and agencies for 
supporting this important initiative. 



Deputy Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs 


Kathryn “Kitty" Higgins 
Deputy Secretary, U.S. 
Department of Labor 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


BACKGROUND 

Inrecentyeantfiettias been an increased reliance on certification and licensure as a primary 
form of recognition of competency in job-related slcQls and Imowledge. Private sector employers, 
federal, state and local government agencies, professionai associations, unions and the general public 
have turned to credentialing to r^ulate entry imo occupations and to promote safety, 
professionalism, and career growth. The amount of private seaor credentialing has grown 
tremendously in recent years, and hundreds of professional and trade assodafions presently offer 
ceroficafion in tlwir specific fidds. The past few years have shown a similar increase in occupational 
regulation by both the state and federal governments. As a resuh, over the past decade, the number 
of both mandatory and optional o'edendaling programs has increased steady. 

The potential barriers to employment that the increase in civilian credentialing presents to 
transitioning military personnel have been documented in recent years in two key studies — one 
conducted by the Commission on Servicemembers and Veterans Transition Assistance (Transition 
Commission) and another conducted by the American Legion, under a grant from the U.S. 
Department ofLabor. 

The Transition Commission study identified those civilian equivalents of military occupational 
specialties that are licensed or certified in the civilian workforce, and the number of individuals 
leaving the service in FY 97 in those occupations. The intent of the study was to determine the 
approximate number of individuals who might fece barriers related to certification and licensure upon 
leaving the service. The study revealed that, overall, 3S percent of the 215,000 enlisted transitioning 
service members in FY 97 were in occupations affeaed by licensure and certification. The 
proportions (and numbers) by branch of servces are; 

• Air Force - 46 percent ( 1 8, 1 27), 

• Navy - 42 percent (28,525), 

• Army -37 percent (26,163); and 

• Marine Corps — 25 percent (9.620) ' 

As these figures reveal, there is a significant proponion of service members who are faced with the 
task of gaining credentials if they choose to pursue an equivalent occupation in the civilian sector. 


' the proporDonsn each servKx woe based on iheuial number of militaiypcnonnd who Dansiuonediram each 
branch m FY 97 minding a snail ptoporuon of perscmei whose credeniiaUng sistas was unknown because the 
occupati on al spedalivwes not available. theproponicnot'~unlaiowns''rangedfitxn28perccDtaftolal(iepaitingcalisted 
personnel m the Navy u> 3.5 percent n the Army 



In te^xmse to die findings of these studies, the Interagency Task Force on Certification and 
Licensing of Transitioning Militaiy Personnel (nibsequently referred to as the Task Force) was 
formed through a joim effort by the Departmern of Labor/Veterans’ Employment and Training 
Sovice (DoUVETS) and fee Pq»rtn»nt of Veterans Affiirs (VA). The Deputy Secretaries of fee» 
agencies signed a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) fonnidly establishing fee Task Force on 
April 24, 1998. 

The formation of the Task Force and the strength of agency representation at each meeting 
reveal that fee credentialing issue for transitioning military personnel is an important one for fee 
Federal Government. All agencies feat attended the inidai meetings recognized fee importance of fee 
issue, and to their agencies, and set in motion a process of identifying fee most appropriate personnel 
to rqiresem their agencies on fee Taskporce. This commitmem of personnel resources to a cross- 
agency committee reflects the concern fi-om both fee defense and fee civilian seaors regarding this 
issue. 


An immediate result of the formation of this group is that the most important aaors at the 
federal level have come together to create a common dialogue for the first time. Furthermore, fee 
Task Force has accomplished more than the establishment of an information exchange fiinction. 
Rather, h has stimulated an intensive dialogue that has provided the participants with a comprehensive 
grasp of fee challenges inherent in this issue, and has led to their common commitment to develop 
strategies to address these challenges. In less than six months, agencies that once worked against 
each other are now cooperating and develooing solutions. 

The mission of the Task Force is to serve as a catalyst for obtaining recognition of military 
training and experience by civilian credentialing boards. Federal certification and licensure 
requirements, as well as barriers to employment in federal government agencies, represent fee primary 
focus of the Task Force. A secondary focus has been to assist in the advancement of several 
OoL/VETS initiatives related to credentialing of current and former military personnel at fee state 
level and in the private sector. 


SUMMARY OF TASK FORCE A CTIVU IE S AND ACCOMPUSBMENTS TO DATE 

In the course of five monthly meetings since June 1998. the Task Force has devoted itself to 
identifying the existing barriers to certification and licensure for transitioning military personnd. 
Concurrently, the Task Force also has developed a set of plans and proposals for future activities that 
the Task Force believes will improve the process of credentialing transitioning members. 

A fijndamental accomplishment of the Task Force has been fee establishment of an active 
network of federal officials whose professional responsibilities relate, in various ways, to the 
credentialing of current and former military personnel. The most general dimension of tius 
networking experience has been fee lively dialogue that has emerged between those agencies in the 
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defense sector, on the one hand, and those agencies in the civilian sector, on the other. The more 
^edfic dimensions have involved the establishment of direct liidEages between designated comaa 
persons in a number of federal agencies. 

This Interim Report desmibes the following activities and accomplishments of the Task Force: 

• Documentation of existing e&rts; 

• Identification of barriers to certification, Hcensure, and oedentialir^ 

• Estabiishmem of new interfiles as a result of Task Force meetii^; 

• Development of plans for activities to be undertaken by the Task Force and hs member 
agencies; 

• Formulation of proposals for fiiture activities that require outside authorization and/or 
cooperation. 


DOCUMENTATION OF EXISTING EFFORTS DISCOVERED BY THE TASK FORCE 

The Task Force discovered that a number of interfaces and efforts already were underway 
among various agencies and orgaiazations to address credentialing issues prior to the creation of the 
Task Force These include: 

* Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) with Military— FAA licenses pilots in each of the 
branches 

• Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and Army— Army implements a pilot program at 
Ft. Eustis on Commercial Drivers License (CDL). 

* Coast Guard and Army— Army conducts a training program at Ft. Eustis offering 
toward the Metcham Marine License. 

• Department of Labor/Bureau of Appremiceship and Training (DoL/BAT) and Military 
Branches— DoL/BAT provides consultative and technical assistance to military-based 
apprenticeship programs. 

• Miliury Sealift Command (MSC) and Coast Guaid-MSC employs civil service members who 
are required to be certified and/or licensed by the Coast Cuvd before employment. 

* Military-Based Efforts to Address Credentialing Barriers include: 

-Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Services (DANTES), 

-Navy and Marine Corps National Apprenticeship Programs, 

-Community College of the Air Force, 

-Voluntary education programs within each branch, and 

-Policy oversight on accreditation, certification and licensure by Depanment of 
Defense/Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness. 

The Task Force also learned about other initiatives that are being undertaken by federal agencies that 
address issues related to certification and licensure. While some may not be specific to cunem and 

iii 
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former milhaiy personnel, the Task Force deemed them rdevant to the overall e&brt to reduce 
bartiCTS to credentialing. These are listed below, by sponsorii^ federal agency. 

Department of Labor/Veterans* Emntoyment and Training Service fPoL/VEIS) 

DdLA^ETS has a niniber of initiatives underway or recently completed, outside of the Task 
Force, to address credoitiaiing barriers for current and former military personnd. They include: 

• Website Project. Tins initiative will provide currem information on federal and state 
credentialing requirements and data unique to the needs of currem and former military 
personnel. This website will integrate existing databases and webpages related to 
oedentialmg. For a limited set of occupations, h also will serve as a resource for determining 
the gap between the training and eiqrerience that the service member has, and vviiat he or she 
requires to gain certification or licensure in the equivalent civilian occupation. 

• State Pilot on Worker Credentialing of Current and Former Military Personnel. Five 
states have selected spedfic occupations and will work with state credenualing bodies and the 
military services to identify ways to improve the ability of current and former military 
personnel to move into those selected occupations. 

• Microst^ Skills 2000 Initiative. This initiative alerts transitioning military personnel to the 
options available in the computer field and provides related training. Upon completion of this 
training program, individuals will be certified in Microsoft computer applications, enabling 
them to obtain employment in five different fields. 

• Communications Workers of America Initiative. The CWA has created a website which 
allows militaty personnel with a communications background to move more quickly imo the 
growing telecommunications industry, which is currently in need of highly skilled and 
qualified workers. 

National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee INOICO 

Partnering with State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees (SOICCs), NOICC 
developed the Licensed Occupation Information System (LOIS), an Internet accessible database of 
state licensure requirements. 

Maiional Skill Standards Boanl (NSSBl 

Establishing a national system of voluntary dcill standards for approximately 98 percent of all 
existing occupations in the U.S. 


IV 
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Oeenprtionri InfoiTMtiott Nttmirk fONED 

Sponsored by DdL/Enqdpynient and Training Admiinstiatkm, QNET is a conqjrehensive database 
system for collecting, otga niz i n g, and tSsseminating data on job characteristics and worker attributes. 
ONET replaces the Dictionaiy of Occupational Titles (DOT). 

Department of Health and Human Services fPHHSl 

DHHS is cunrently developing a centralized database of eredentialed healthcare wotkers at VA 
hospitals. 


IDENTTnCATION OF BAXUUERS TO CERTmCATION, UCENSURE, AND 
CREDENITAUNG 

Recognizing that there are a number of faaors that have an impact on the ability of cunem 
and former military personnel to obtain civilian credentials, the Task Force identified the following 
barriers. These barriers encompass a wide variety of issues: 

* Department of Defense (DoD) perceptions regarding the effea of aedentialing on retention. 

* Service member lack of complete information on civilian credentialing issues: 

-Lack of awareness of civiiian credentialing barriers, and 

-Lack of complete dissemination of information on credentialing resources. 

* Impediments faced by military personnel seeking credentialing: 

-Geographic disperson of military personnel/access to education and training, 

-Fees for certification/licensure examinations, and 

-Problems surrounding the use of the Momgomery GI Bill Funds in lieu of 
tuition assistance while still on aaive duty. 

* Civilian credentialing boards' lack of information on military training and experience: 

-Lack of recognition of military training and experience, 

-Differing tenminology and packa^ng of information, and 

-Lack of clarity regarding the procedures for cxdiange of transcripts between militaty 

and civilian oedemialing boards. 

* Barriers related to obtaining union membership 

* Federal government employmem impediments. 


NEW COOPERATIVE EFFORTS ESTABUSBOED AS A RESULT OF THE TASK FORCE 

In addition to solidifying existing interfaces between member agencies, the Task Force has 
served as a catalyst for new collaborative efforts among agencies. Some specific collaborative efforts 
are identified below. 


V 
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Preliminanr agreement between FAA «nd W«w/M«rine Cons AnbrenticMhip Proeriin 

. A spedfic outcome of the Task Force meetings has been the growing cooperation between 
the FAA and the National Apprenticeship Program operated by the Navy/Maiine Corps. Thnn^ 
a dialogue between r^resentatives from these agendes, a Merorandum of Understanding will be 
developed that recognizes the aircraft and power plant mechanic training recdved by apprentices as 
meeting FAA standards. This improved interfa<% is directly attributable to the oppottunities for 
interaction provided by the Task Force. 

Oflice of Pe r sonnel Management tOPMt and Naw/Marine Corns ApprenticeshiD Programs 

Representatives of these two agencies are currently working together to determine whether 
Navy/Marine Corps apprenticeship programs might match federal employment standards for 
experience and training. 

Creation of the Joint Military Apprenticeship Workgroup 

The creation of this workgroup represents another component of the overall movement to 
address the barriers to transitioning military personnel. With representatives from all four military 
branches and DoL's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT), this group is exploring the 
feasibility of the coordination of efforts by the services to create a single, nationally recognized DoD 
Apprenticeship program. 

This Joint Workgoup will select five to seven occupations that have “Joint service 
apprenticeship commonality’’ and established DoL standards These seleaions will then be provided 
to the AFL-CIO for review by its affiliated Building and Constmaion Trades Union Advisory 
Committee Working with the AFL-CIO, each service will provide background documentation of 
the seleaed joint apprenticeable occupational specialties. It is expected that this exchange of 
information will help unions to recognize the training that is provided in the military. 

The establishment of this Workgroup is anributable to the efforts of the Task Force, as well 
as the Congressional Commission on Servicemembers and Veterans Transition Assistance. It reflects 
another component of the ongoing effons to address barriers to certification and licensure. 


PLANS AND PROPOSALS DEVELOPED BY THE TASK FORCE 

In light of the identified barriers to credentialing and the goals and objeaives of the Task 
Force, the Task Force has developed the following plans and proposed activities. In some instances, 
the plans build on existing initiatives, while in others, the plans entail new efforts on the part of the 
Task Force or individual agencies represented on the Task Force. Proposals are actions that may 
require cooperation of agencies or organizations outside of those represented on the Task Force 


VI 
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and/or leqinteicsiditiveacaiML Eadiofthe {dans and propoaalsBodw result of the effintsctf two 
woildng groups thtt woe tnganized fijUowi^ the im^ meeting to qwdfically conader solutions 
to dm identified bairien. When the Task Fwce reconvenes in Januaiy 1999, the plans and propMals 
below win be p rio riiii ed and an ing dHiifntatio n schedule win be devdoped. Wt^cing groups will be 
reotganized to cany «it tins cffiM 

rmpreve Eaisting Interfaces 

Pro>nde a high-level briefing to tlM Department of Defense and Office of Persoimd 
Management r^arding the progress of the Task Force to date. This would serve both to provide 
information and to establish a liaison. 

Improve Maitarv Persannd’s UndeistandinnofCredentiafiny and Access to Resources 

• Assess information needs of individual service members. The Task Force will researdi 
what information is currently available regarding credentialing. They will identify what 
additional information should disseminated in order to better prepare personnel to bKome 
credentialed. 

• Communicate to nuUtary personnel avaUabUity of resources that support creikntiaBng. 
As part of an overall marketing strategy, the Task Force will research ways that information 
can be provided to active duty personnel regarding credentialing issues. Some of the 
strategies include dissemination of information through: articles in base newspapers; notices 
printed on military pay stubs; posting on the centralized DoD website; and communicating 
with the Veterans Service Organizations to convey this information. 

• Alleviate geograpUc banters. The Task Force will work to reduce geographic barriers to 
training programs by promoting access to computer-based training programs and distance- 
learning classes. 

Provide Information to Civaian Credentialing Boards 

The Task Force will sedc to promote the heightened awareness of credentialing bodies 
regarding military training and experience and the documentation of such. The Task Force will 
develop a plan for disseminating appropriate information to civilian credentialing boards r^arding 
issues surrounding recognition of military training, education, and experience, as well as improving 
the transfer and presentation of military transcripts to civilian credentialing boards and employers. 

Promote Federal Government Emnlovment 

• Provide information to Human Resources Officers. The Task Fom learned that iedet^ 
agencies are not completely aware of the amourn and extent of occupational training that 

vii 
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nulitaiy pmonnd teceivs on active duty. It was determined that inoeased information 
mi^ alleviate tMs bairier and lead to increased consideiation of these personnd. The Task 
Force will contact these officials and provide them with infoimation on the barriers that exist 
to federal employment, as well as the existence of this pool of highly trained and qualified 
individuals. 

• Promote a better understanSng of military oeeupational trmtung programs by 0PM. 
Because 0PM serves as the central office ch^ed with determimng minimum standards for 
most federal positions, the Task Force will look for areas wdiere 0PM could give policy 
guidance regarding certain occupations in the military that are equi^^ent to their civilian 
counterparts. 

• Support development of a crosswalk between military background checks and agency- 
based checks. The Task Force learned that all potential federal employees applying to 
particular sensitive positions must undergo a lengthy and costly background check before they 
can be hired. It was decided that the Task Force would research the feasibility of 
crosswalking military background checks of recent separatees to the appropriate agency in 
order to reduce delays to entry into federal employment. 

Advocate Various Legislative Changes to the Montgomery GIBill 

• Permit Montgomery GI Bill use for credentialing expenses. The Task Force found that 
examination fees might pose financial difficulties for certain service members. The 
Montgomery GI Bill could serve as a possible fiuiding source to alleviate this barrier. 

• Reduce the penally for Montgomery GI Bill for tuition assistance during active duty 
service. The Task Force learned that, while the Montgomery GI Bill can be used for tuition 
assistance while service members are still on active duty, the total number of months of 
available benefits is reduced to an amount equivalent to the number of months that the 
individual receives full-time training This results in the loss of post-separation benefits that 
often have a higher dollar value than the in-service benefit received. Currently, individuals 
must choose between being fully reimbursed for fees under the Momgomery GI Bill while 
losing significant benefits available upon discharge, or receiving 7S percent reimbursement 
for tuition and fees under the DoD tuition assistance program while saving the entire 
Montgomery GI Bill benefit for use following discharge. 

• Reopen a window of t^porturdty to service members who opted out of eiigibilily earlier in 
their tour of duty. The Task Force found that certain active duty personnel are not digible 
for Montgomery GI Bill fiinds because they opted not to apply fi>r them earlier in their sovice 
when the GI BiU benefit program was not as desirable as it is now. The Task Force suggesu 
amending legislation to allow these individuals another opportunity to establish digibility for 
these funds. 


viii 
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• 19 -fear deadSm far use itfMontgomayGIBiBFuii^ CunentlytliereisalO* 

yevdeadSnefirilowiiigi&diiiBe far use of these bene&s. IncoqunctionwithtlieprmiKXton 
d’SfUoi^ leanung, the Task F«ce suggests that this deauUine be eiaended or elhnimud. 

l»ri>mote CBBimnaitatieii be ttwen the Task Force and DoD»s latersenice Training Review 
OffiBiestion flTRQl 

The Interservice Traniiig Review Oigaaizadon was established D6D to promote 
cdlaboiatimiaiixHig die various miGtaiy brandies in {aovidingtnuning to senn(xnMiibers. Beouise 
msttf of tte efforts rdated to reducing credemialing barriers relate to traiiung issues, the Tadt Force 
beeves diat die esofoSshmem of a dialogue with ITRO can serve to promote die objectives of both 
entities. 


SUMMARY 

This interim rqion on the activities of the Task Force represents just the first step to reduch^ 
the barriers to credentialing by transitioning military personnel. As noted, the January 1999 Tadc 
Force meeting will focus cm the imdementadon of the plans and proposals set forth above. A strong 
foundation has been created in these first meetings, and progress has been made in tackling the many 
complexities of this issue. In the coming months, the Task Force expects to build upon the 
relationships that have developed so that the implementation process will proceed smoothly. Whh 
the continued trend toward industry adoption of certification and licensure as a means of validating 
job readiness, the Task Force will continue to see that military personnel are provided as many 
resources as possible to ease the transition to civilian employment. 
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BACKGROimD 

In re^nt years there has been an increased rdiance on certification and licoisure as a primary 
fonn of recognincm of conqjetency in job-related skills and knowledge. Enqiloyers, federal, state and 
local government agoides, professional associations, unions, and fee geiretal public have turned to 
credentialing to r^ulate entry into occupations and to promote safety, professioiuiUsm, and career 
growth. The amount of private sector credentialing hu grown treniendousiy in recent years, and 
hundreds of profisKHOtud and trade assodations presently offer certification in their specific fields. 
The past few years have shown a similar increase in occupational r^ulation by both the state ruid 
fedetrd govemmems. As a result, over fee past decade the number of both mandatory and optional 
credentialing programs has increased steadily. 

TUs incrmed emphasis on certificanon and licensure in fee workplace can present significant 
barriers for transitioning military personnel seeking employment in fee civilian winkforce. 
Credouialing standards, such as education, training, and experience requirements are developed based 
upon traditional methods for obtaining competency in the civilian workforce. As a result, many 
traiisitioning military personnel who have received their career preparation through military service 
find it difficult to compete with their civilian counterparts for jobs. Those who are able to obtain 
employment in their fidd without the appropriate credentials may be hired at a lower pay and skill 
scale than their civilian counterparts who are credentialed, even though they may have received 
comparable training in the military. 

The interagency Task Force on Certification and Licensing of Transitioning Military 
Personnel (hereafter referred to as the Task Force), was formed through a joint effort by the 
Depanments of LaborA'eterans’ Employment and Training Service (Dol/VETS) and Veterans 
Affairs (VA). A Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) formally establishing the Task Force was 
signed by fee Deputy Secretaries of these agencies on April 24, 1998. A copy of fee MOU is 
provided in Append I. The Task Force's mission is to serve as a catalyst for obtaining recognition 
of military training and experience by civilian credentialing boards. The prim^ focus of the Task 
Force is on reducing barriers presented by federal and state certification and licensure requirements 
as well as barriers to employment in federal govenunent agencies. As a secondary focus, fee Task 
Force has been assisting and monitoring several DoL/VETS initiatives related to credentialing of 
current and former military personnel These include a state pilot program designed to promote 
acceptance of veterans' training and experience by state credentialing bodies; fee creation of an 
Internet website providing a consolidated source of information on credentialing for current and 
former military personnel; and a private seaor cenification initiative designed to promote Microsoft 
certification among current and former military personnel. 

ffluarating the FroMtin 

As noted above, the Task Force was designed to address fee problems inherent in the process 
of transitioning from the military to fee civilian work sector. Spedfically, fee problems airrounding 
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ttaiiMig,cenifettfan, and tonsure and the c on tr a s tin g esqiectaiions between the mflhaiy and civiB«i 
sectors. In order to best tUustrate tins problem, a hypothetical case is described bdow. Pleasenote 
that this patticuiar case deals tMdi problems inhere in a tt ai ning a state license, however the Task 
Force found that circumstances ate similar for foderai certification md licensure. 

Seaman Smith, a three year veteran in the Navy trained and served as an electrician on a 
stonarine rationed out of Norfolk, Virginia. He had planned on retumir^ to Us home in Denver, 
Colotado to become an dectridan in the growing home building and construction industry. AstlK 
date of Us sepaiaficm neared. Smith was confident that the training he received would be applicable, 
since he was serviangdectrical^stems on nuclear submarines. If the training he recdved was good 
oiough for the military, h should be good enough to gain a good paying job to support Umsdf and 
hisfimily. ' 

Following an honorable discharge. Smith moved his fitnily back to his hometown in the 
Denver area. Once he began looking for work, he learned the he would have to obtain a license by 
the state of Colorado before he could work as an dectridan. Confident that he had the requisite 
training and experience. Smith conuaed the State Electricd Board to q>ply for a Journeyman 
Electrician’s license. He learned that he was required to provide proof tUu he had four years of 
dectricai constnicdon experiences, for lights, heat, and power, with a minimum of two years of that 
time being commercial and/or mdustrid work. 

Smith provided background information from the Navy documenting his experience and 
learned that he did not have the requisite amoum of experience and training that is needed to become 
a licensed journeyman electridan in Colorado. He would now have to gain tUs needed experience 
and therefore work at a lower pay scale. Having a lamily to support. Smith was disappoimed that 
the time that he so proudly served in the Navy was being ignored and he wished he had bm educated 
about tUs requirement long before he had chosen tUs course. 

While this accoum ofa service member vrito served Us nation in the hopes ofleaming a trade 
is fictional, it exemplifies the real life barriers that transitioning military personnel frtce when they 
leave the service. The military offers many Ugh quality training and appremicesUp programs, 
however the problems arise when the service members attempt to transfer those qualifications across 
to the civilian seaor. The goals ofthis Task Force and other initiatives by DoL/\%TS are to address 
those barriers in such a way that service members will leave the military with enough training, 
experience, and information on certification and licensing requirements to gain entploymem in th^ 
chosen field in the civilian sector. 

Overview of Credenlialing 

Ocoipational credetttialing refers to the establishment of standards for entry into a given field. 
A oedential — typically a license or certification — is issued to an individual to indicate that he or 
she has met a set of predetermined minimum standards related to performance in the pven field. 
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Obtaining a credential prior to practicing in a field may be reqtnted or optional. Mandatoiy 
oedentials are issued by governmental agencies and are typically refined to as licenses. Becauseof 
the mandatory nature of licensure, it is considered the most restrictive form of professional and 
occupational regulation. Optional credentials may be issued by a number of diffemn types of 
organizations, rmcb as professional assodations and private conqtanies, and are usually called 

ce^cations. In recent years there have also been significant devdopments in the establishment of 

a voluntary system of national slciil standards that will specify the loundedge and competence 
required to successfiiUy perform in a given occupation or :^d. Ultimately, individuals wiU be able 
to become colified ba^ on these national skill standards as well. 

There are a variety of reasons for establishing standards to regulate oitry into a given 
occupation. In the case of optional credentials, the standards are often designed to confer 
professionai status or promote professional growth, as in many white collar professional certifications 
such as human resources or accounting. Licenses, on the other hand, are typically issued with the 
objective of protecting the people who come into contact with the individuals in the regulated 
occupation. Licenses for doctors, nurses, and other health care practitioners are a primary example 
of credentials that are intended to protect the public in this manner. In some instances, the standards 
have been established for consumer protection — to ensure that individuals practicing in certain fields 
have the appropriate qualifications to perform quality work. Yet in other cases, the consumer 
proteaion objeaive is carried a step further to apply to issues of health, safety, and welfere. 

Prior Research an Effect of Credenlialing on Current aniLFonner Military Pmonnel 

Until recently, little systematic research had been conducted on the extent to which current 
and former military personnel meet civilian credentialing standards. A great deal of anecdotal 
information was available on problems encountered by veterans seeking to become credentialed in 
the civilian workforce, but there was no specific information on the barriers encountered or the 
number of individuals leaving the military who might be affected by credentialing In recent years, 
two studies have shed light on these issues 

Ameriam Legion Study. In 1997, The American Legion published a study conducted under 
a grant fi’om the U.S. Department of Labor's Veterans' Employment and Training Service. As a first 
step towards examining issues related to civilian credentialing of current and former military 
personnel, the study focused on credentialing issues in the aircraft maintenance and health care fields. 
These two occupational categories were chosen because a relatively high proportion of individuals 
in the military were in these occupational areas and because these areas tend to be heavily 
credentialed in the civilian workforce. The results of the study indicate that differences between the 
career preparation provided in the military and that required by civilian credentialing bodies make it 
difficult for military personnel in certain occupational areas to become credentialed. The American 
Legion recommended a number of steps to improve the ability of current and former military 
personnel to become credentialed. 
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Transition Comnmsion Sot^. As a follow up to tiw American Legion Study, tl» 
Congresrional G>mmission on Serviceinembers and Vetenms Transition Asastance (refotred to as 
the Transition Commisaon) conducted a study that identified the universe of dviiian occupations 
rdevanttonnlitaiypeismindfoatateaedentialed. The Transition Commission then daemu^ the 
number of milhaty personnd leaving the service in FY 97 vdx) were in the occupations afitoed by 
credentialing. Ilie readts of the Transition Commission researdh indicate that 38 percem of 
departing enliaed service mendiets were in occupations dneetty affected by credentialing. Addhional 
atfotmation on the findings of the Transition Commission can be found in Appendix IL 


MEMBERSHIP AND ACITVITIES REGARDING CERTIFICATION AND UCENSDRE 

Agencies and organizations that were invited to the initial meeting and subsequent monthly 
meetings of the Task Force represem aU the relevant entities providing services to military personnel 
regarding training, education and credentialing. Additionally, as many federal agencies as posrible 
were invited. 

Not all of the agencies participating in the Task Force actually issue licenses or cenifications. 
For example, the Department of Defense and the military branches do not provide licenKS or 
certificates, but they play a strong role in preparing service members for the civilian workforce, 
including licensure and certification. Some of the civilian agencies participating in the Task Force 
also do not provide formal credentials; however, their representatives have chosen to partiepate in 
the Task Force because their agencies have a strong commitmem to hiring veterans and are interested 
in ensuring that their veteran candidates are well qualified Below is a listing of the federal agencies 
that have been represemed in the four meetings of the Task Force and a brief description of the role 
they play related to preparing, hiring, or credentialing current or former military personnel. An 
attendance report can be found in Appendix III. 

Department of Agriculture 

• Assists veterans with disabilities to secure employment. Additional activities are platuied. 

« Hires veterans according to Office of Personnel Management (0PM) standards. 

Btpanmtni of Commertt 

• Hires former navy personnel who must be cenified by the Coast Guard. 

* Hires veterans according to OPM standards 

Department of Defense/Air Force 

* Has SO Air Force related career fields- 10 ofwfaich require a license or certificate that the Air 
Force provides. 
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• Openttes the Conununity Colley of the Air Force (CCAF) which provides Associate’s 
Degrees in 67 occupational fields to Air Force personnel in 30 states, the Distria of 
Columbia, and 8 foreign countries. CCAF is acmedhed by the Southon Association of 
Collies and Schools. 

• Implementing a computer-based training program for wduch menfoers can take on-line 
computer courses and receive certificates. 

Department of Defensc/Aimv 

• Tbrou^ Job Assistance Centers, helps employees identify the ridHs needed to meet their job 
aspirations, and in tlM last sbc months of active duty, hdps them complete those requirements. 

• Assists those not wishing to attend college to obtain certification. 

• In-service certification required in the health care, legal, and aircraft fields. 

• Establishmsit of an occupational d^ree program throu^ paitiwrships with service members. 
Opportunity Colleges and the higher education community. Degree networks being 
established in aviation, health science, electronics, and information/telecommunication 
systems. 

Department of Defense/ Naw and Marine Coras 

• Operates the Navy/Marine Corps National Apprenticeship Program. This program provides 
registered certification of the Sailor and Marine training and work experience to make them 
recognized as an equal to their civilian counterparts. 

• Currently developing the Saitor/Marine American Council on Education Registry Transcript 
(SMART), which will provide Sailors and Marines with an academically recognized transcript 
of all military training and education. This transcript can be obtained on demand while on 
aaive duty as well as after leaving military service. 

Department of De fense/De fense Activ ity for Non-Tradilional Education SiiBDort IDANTESI 

• Has MOUs with over 30 national and/or international credentialing bodies to suppon the 
facilitating of test administration to all military branches of the services worldwide. 

• Operates the Troops to Teachers Program. 

• Provides system to assess military training in terms of civilian academic standards. 

Depanment of Defense/OfTice of the Secretary of Defense fOSDI 

• Operates the Educational Programs for the Department of Defense (DoD). 

• DoD hires proportionately more veterans than any other agency - approximately 20,000 a 
year 
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• Hires vetenns iccording to 0PM standards. 

Departtnent of Health and Hmnait Services 

• In tlw process ofdevdoping a centralized da t abas e ofcredendried healthcare workers. 

• IGres veterans accofthng to OPM standards. 

Department of Housinf and Urban Develonment 

• Prowdes homeless and housing ass ist a n ce to needy vetetans. 

• Hires veterans according to 0PM standards. 

Ktaanment gC Interior 

• Does not certify or license personnd, but is one of the government's most diverse employers 
in terms of occupations. They hire many individuals who have already obtained certifications. 

• Hires veterans according to 0PM standards. 

Denartment nf Justice 

• Does not directly cenify or license military petsonnei, but is imerested in using whatever 
products developed fi-om the Task Force to fill their jobs. 

• Hires veterans according to 0PM standards 

Department of Labor/Veterans* Emnlovment and Training Service 

« Administers various programs aimed at reducing barriers to veteran employment. 

• Hires veterans according to 0PM standards 

Departmen t of Labor/Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

■ Implements and oversees a variety of apprenticeship programs. 

• Hires veterans according to 0PM standards 

Denartment of Transnortation/Coast Guard 

• Evaluates military sea service and service ratings for equivalency to the service required for 
qualifying an individual for a Merchant Marine Officer’s License or Merchant Mariner’s 
Document. 
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• Service members may request the Coast Guard to evaluate thdr sea service whether on 
active-duty or dischatsed from the military. 

De partment of Transnortatioii/Feder al Aviation Administration 

• Has an effort underway to have Air Force examiners designated as FAA examiners. 

• Issues certificates or licenses ibr a number ofoccupations including; pilot, aircraft mechainc, 
aircraft repairer, air traffic control tower operator, aircraft dispatch^, flight en^neer, flight 
instruaor, flight navigator, and parachute rigger. 

• Ifires veterans according to 0PM standards. 

Department nf Transpnrtation/Federal Highway Administration 

• Initiated pilot program with Army to grant Commercial Drivers Licenses to participants in 
program at Ft. Eustis. 

• Hires veterans according to 0PM standards. 

Departmen t of Veterans Affairs 

• Administers benefits programs for veterans including Montgomery GI Bill. 

• Provides vocational rehabilitation services to assist veterans with service-connected 
disabilities to secure suitable employment. 

• ICres veterans according to 0PM standards 

Environmental Protection Agency 

• Does not directly license or certify- However, there are thousands of positions which are 
affected in terms of being licensed or certified to meet EPA standards established in federal 
contraos (for example, in connection with qualification of employees hired by contraaors to 
clean up Superfund sites) 

• Hires veterans according to OPM standards 

General Services Administration 

< GSA does not have any licensing or certification programs. However, GSA does actively 
recruit veterans, using the standards set by OPM 

Military Sealift Command 

• Hires former military personnel who must be certified by the Coast Guard. 
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NatiOMi Oee nMtioMl InfiifiMtioii CiwirJiintiitg Cammittcg fWOTCO 

• Develoiniig m Internet icces^le detabwe of state licensure requirements - licensed 
Occupidional Information System (LOIS). 

National Partnmhin for ReinveBtiny Cavernment ffomallv NPRI 

• ProtiKXes the remvendonoffederalgovemmem agencies to be more effidemarMicuaonier 
service oriented. 

National Skill Standards Board tNSSBl 

• Establishing a national system of voluntary skill standards throu^ Voluntary Partnmhips 
made up of industry, labor, special imerest groups, and community groups. 

Oflice of Personnel Management fOPMI 

• Does not dirMly license or certify, however, they do set mirrimuffl quaiificatiotts for ail 
federal jobs. This can include educational requiremertts and other particular requirements 
wdiich, in many cases ate licenses, such as FCC and FAA types of licenses. 

Small Business Administration 

• Does not have any licensing or cenificruion programs, however, actively recruits veterans 
using the standards set by 0PM. 

CiuMnn Scnricc 

• Grants licenses to Customs Brokers. 


SUMMARY OF TASK FORCE ACT IVIHE S 

To date, the Task Force has held five monthly meetings. The first meeting was held on June 
9, 1998. Activities that were undertaken during this meeting included a background briefing on the 
issues surrounding certification and licensure of former militaiy personnel and the reasons fisr the 
creation of a Task Force. Following this, each agency representative in attendance gave a briefii^ 
on the efforts being made by their organization surrounding the certification and licensure issue. 
Finally, the group held a brainstorming session in an attempt to identify and define goals and 
objectives, as well as an organizational structure to best achieve them. It was agreed that the bulk 
of the work of the Task Force would be best addressed through the creation of smaller woridng 
groups. These groups could consider specific subjects best utilizing the expertise of each of the 
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members. 

The second meeting of the Task Force was held on July 14th. DynCorp I&ET gave a 
presemadtm on the resuhs of two studies related to certification and licensure of transitioning miiitaiy 
personnel - the American Legion Study and the Transition Commisaon Study. A summary of this 
presentation is provided in Appendix IL Following this, the Task Force broke into three woridng 
groups. Each working group identified short and long term goals for the group, as well as barriers 
to achieving them. 

The third meeting of the Task Force was held on August 20th. Ms. Ellen Scully, Skills 
Strategy Coordinator for the AFL-CIO, gave a presentation on the efforts which unions make 
concerning certification and licensing of their members. She noted that there are 3 areas in which the 
AFL-OO is involved r^arding certification and licensure. These include: 1) representation on state 
licensing boards, 2) backing of legislative efforts in support of licensing and certification of 
tradespeople; and 3) provision of training programs for union members leading to certification or 
licensure. The labor market has undergone significant changes within the last decade and the role of 
Icienses and certification has been impacted. In an attempt to clarify these changes, Ms. Scully 
described what she perxxives are the three types of labor markets within v^ch the trade unions work; 

• Regulated Market • In the regulated market, public licensing boards hold 
exams and issue individual licenses based upon requisite skills and market 
demands for the workers. 

• Structured Internal Labor Market • Employers determine qualifications and 
standards. Degrees and/or licenses may or may not be required. Usually 
internal training programs are required for highly specialized skills and 
external sources of training for broader skills. No standards are established 
in this market except for those of the individual employers. 

’ Contingent 1 ahnr Market . This is a relatively new type of labor market that 

came about as a result of major corporate downsizing. Many of the skills 
essential to business operations are now being contraaed out or hired 
temporarily. Much of the work is found in the service industiy and involves 
low-level skills Union influence is relatively weak. 

Following a review of the membership of each of the three working groups organized at the 
previous meeting, the Task Force decided to reorganize into two working groups. The revised 
groups were now identified as: 

Working Group 1: Civilian Agencies that Credential and Support Credentialing 

Working Group 2: Federal Agencies that Employ Former Military Personnel 
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Purh nf tlw ram nmriring groups reviewed the status of the objectives airf barriers identified from the 
previous meedng. Appropriate changes and additions were made to eadt 

The fourth nmeting of the Taric Force was hdd on September 29. 1998. FoUowing Task 
Fisce business, the working groiqM met to discuss the status oftiiedgectives and bantiers. Updates 
were made and die focus of tlw working groups was on the development ofthis Imeiim Activiqr 
Rqrort The activities, inteifoces, plans, and proposals that follow bdow ate the resuk of discussions 
hdd in the two wtnidng groups. The fifth meeting, hdd on October 27, 1998 was devoted sddy to 
review and comment ofdie first draft ofthis Report The five Task Force and working group reports 
are provided in Appendix IV. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 

Tlus section documents five types of accomplishments that the Task Force has adiieved in 
the first four months since the iimaugural meeting in June, 1998. As described above, tiw Tadc Force 
and its working groups labored to devdop goals and objectives and identified barriers to certification 
and licensure. Bdow'is a description of the results of these meetings. They are roughly cati^rized 
into: 


• Identification of Existing Inierfoces Between Member Agendes 

• Identification of Barriers to Certification, Licensure, and Credemialing 

• New Interfaces as a Result of Task Force Meetings 

• Plans - Efforts to be Undertaken by Member Agendes 

• Proposals - Future Activities Which Require Outside Authorization and Cooperation 

The first activity undertaken was to idemify previously existing intetfoces between meinber 
agendes of the Task Force. Below is a description of those existing cooperative agreements that are 
in place. The Task Force agreed that these interfaces can serve as models for future initiatives. 

Following this, the Task Force and its working groups identified barriers that currently exist 
to hamper the ease with which transitioning military personnel are able to gain certification andfor 
licensing and subsequent employment at the federal level The identification of existing barriers in 
the system serves to guide the TaA Force toward spedfic objectives. These barriers are docutnemed 
below 


As a result of the creation of the Task Force, a dialogue that did not previously exist las 
developed between various agendes One ofthe early goak of the Department of Labor/VETS and 
Department of Veterans Afliurs in convening the Task Force was to create an intetadion and 
information exchange between federal agencies. In the brief time meetings have been hdd, a positive 
working relationship has been created between the numerous agency representatives in attendance. 
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I%ially, die Task Force identified plans lad proposals thit cat be undertalom by both mendjcr- 
agencies as wdl as outside organizations and that will ftcUhate the ability of current and former 
rmiitarypeisonnd to become ctedentialed. Plansarethoseacnvhiesthatcanbeinitiatedbymember- 
^endesoftheTadc Force wdhout a s^iBficant amount of insthunmai effort. Conversely, proposals 
fiir fimne activities ate thcKe items identified by the Task Force that leqinie the aaistance of (Bitade 
^endes or institutions. e.g., legidative changes, to be realized. 


DOCDMENTATION OF EXISTING EFFORTS DISCOVERED BY THE TASK FORCE 

Following a review of agency activities, the Task Force identified each of the interfiices 
described below. The interactions are a result of agem^ cooperation independent of Task Force 
actiwdes. Both the programmatic and procedural experiences can be reviewed at a future time as a 
model for other inter-agency cooperatives. 

Defense Aetivitv for No n-Tradition«l Education Supnait niANTESI 

DANTES has Memoranda of Understanding (MOU) with over thirty professional certi^ng 
agencies with rutional or imemational recognition. Each MOU establishes procedures for 
administering tests to military persoruiel at base education centers worldwide. DANTES funds two 
certification programs for military personnel on an ongoing basis: The National Institute for 
Automotive Service Excellence (ASE) and Food Proteaion Certification Programs (FPCP). 
DANTES has also funded qiecial cenification pilot programs for eligible military personnel. 
Currently they fiind the following: The Liaison Council on Certification for the Surgical Technologist 
(LCC-ST), Institute for Certification of Computing Professionals (ICCP), Electronics Technicians 
Association, International (ETA-I) - Fiber Optics Installer (FOI), and Certified Technical Trainer 
(CTT) Recently DANTES began afier-the-foa reimbursemem for the Air Force Reserve (AFR) and 
the Army National Guard (ARNG) 

Federal Avi ation Administration and Military Branches 

The Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) currently has a process that awards credentials 
to individuals based on hours and training earned while in the militaty. This includes pfiots in each 
ofihebranches The FAA is currently bi the process of working with the Air Force to recognize Air 
Force examiners so a certification test can be conducted at the airline transport pilot level for Air 
Force pilots 

Federal Hiyhwav Administration and Army - Ft. Eustis Pilot Program on Commereial Drivers 
License 

The Federal Ifighway Adminisoation (FHWA) has a program that recognizes the truck-driver 
training and testing program administered by the Army at Fort Eustis, Virginia. Below is a brief 
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deso^on of how the prognun came imo bang. 

b 1990 , the FHWA received a letter from the AnsyTnmj^ftation Center at Fort Eustis 
requesting recognition of tiwir truck testing and licensing program as equivalent to the Federal 
Conanetcial Drivers license (CDL) program adimnistered by the state hcenang agencies. The also 
requested that the states grant reciprocity to holders of Anay truck drivers licenses. 

The Army offered to provide documentation that they were in compliance with the various 
requirements ofthe OOL program and welcomed a verification visit firom the FHWA They further 
stated that having the Army administer CDL tests will have long-term benefits for everyone 
concerned with safe truck operations. Soldiers would have an incentive to perform sa&ly with the 
prospect of employment in the motor carrier industry after serving in the Army. The Army would 
benefit in that the CDL reciprocity with the Am^ would enhance rectuhmem. The state licen^g 
agencies would benefit because they would not have to incur testing eiqpenses. The trucking industry 
would benefit because they would have drivers to fill a cutrem shortage of employees. Finally, the 
public would benefit with well-trained and disciplined Army drivers employed as commerdal truck 
drivers operating safely on the highways. 

Based on that letter request, the FHWA conducted a review of the Army truck driver and 
skills testing and licensing procedures at Fort Eusiis in the same manner as they conduct reviews of 
each of the state CDL programs. After a series of onsite meetings and observations of the Army 
program and review of their documentation, the FHWA made some recommendations to bring the 
Army truck driver and licensing program into compliance with the CDL program. 

Upon receiving confirmation that the Army had made the recommended changes to their 
program, the FHWA notified the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators that the 
Army's truck driver testing and licensing program at Fort Eustis is equivalem to the CDL program 
administered by the states, and should be accepted by any state in the same manner as h would accept 
the results of COL tests and licenses from any other state. 

There is no federal requirement that a state must automatically gram a CDL to a driver 
transferring into the state. Furtlier testing may be required if the state agency deems necessary, but 
many states are now honoritig the license in a direct transfer to a CDL as long as the individual has 
a solid driving record This was the first time that FHWA ever worked with a jurisdiction other than 
a sute regarding CDL. 

Coast Guard and Arm y - Fort Eust is Training 

Fon Eustis, Virginia serves as the training center for military persotmd, offering courses on 
Marine Radar Observer and the Global Marine Distress and Safety Signal (GMDSS). The Army 
received Coast Guard approval to offer these classes as meeting some of the reqturements necessary 
to obtain a U.S. Mercham Mariner's License. This program could serve as a model for future 
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cocqiatkm aoDS a^ndes on eAicadott, tnining and eredemialaig pragrains seddng Coast Giivd 
^ifKOvaL 

BAT and MBtory Brandwi - Annraatktsliin Program CooneratioB 

llw Biiieau of ^({Kcnticed^ and Tiaam^ (BAI) has a uni^ie pattnenhip with the imlitaiy. 
BAT provides consiihuive and tedmical services to n^istered nditaiy programs wfaidi haw 
qjproximatdy 50,000 service members participating in ^i|»eiiticesi^ ttaming in a large nundier of 
occtgations. Miftaty apprenuceship standards meet fed^ requi r ements covered in Title 29. CFR 
Part 29 for r^istration by the BAT. Apprenticeship stands^ address the required on>thejob 
training and related technical instruction service members must conqtlete in order to be issued a 
Certificate of Conqttedoa The registered apprenticeship program provite documentation of quality 
training for those service members participating in the program. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training fimher provides assistance to service tiKndiers 
by working cl(»dy with Sute Approving Agencies for veterans benefits to insure that those eligible 
iixfividuals wishing to draw th^ VA benefits are able to do so durmg their term of apprenticeship. 
The BAT field staff also participates in registered apprenticeship workshops hosted ^ the militaiy 
to provide service members being discharged or affected by closing/downsizing of a military 
installation with information about apprenticeships and openings in the community. 

Military Sealift Command and Coast Guard 

The misaon of the Military Sealift Command (MSC) is to provide ocean transportation of 
equipment, fiid, supplies, and ammunition to sustain U.S. forces wortdwide during peacetime and in 
war for as long as operational requiremems dicute. 

The Military Sealift Command employs Civ3 Service Mariners (CIVMARS) to operate many 
of hs vessels Other vessels are managed by commercial operating companies which hire the marine 
personnel Although the Coast Guard does not inspect some MSC vessels, they license or certify 
civilian crew members for the positions they serve Such licensing and/or certification is a condition 
of employment The Coast Guard has the authority to investigate and take admiaistrative action 
against a person's license, certificate or document held by any civil service or contract crew meitdieT 
employed on board MSC vessels. The Coast Guard arid MSC have a Memorandum of A greemen t 
which outlines the procedure to be followed regarding manning requiremettts. 

This type of cooperation can serve as a model for other agencies that may be imerested m 
utilizing the credentiaiit^ ^em from one another Additionally, the procedures and protocols that 
were developed may be a valuable resource for any new imcr-agency initiatives. 
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IDENTlFICA'nON OF BARRIERS TO CERTIFICATION, IJCXNSDRE AND 
CREDENTIAUNG 

Recognizing that there are a number of ftaors that lurve «i impact on the ability of current 
and fimner nulhaiy personnd to obtain dvQian credentiak, the Task Force set out to identify those 
barriers that have the greatest potential to impede credentiaiing. Hie barriers identified encompassed 
a variety of issues, induding such things as mOrtary procedures, civilian recognition of milhary 
training and experience, and the lack of information on dviiian credentiaiing procedures. What 
follows is a summary of the barriers identified by the Task Force. 

PoD PtrceptioM Rtgarding Effect of Citilcntiilins.i>n Hctcntion 

Throughout its work, the Task Force has been sensitive to concerns on the part of the 
Department of Defense regarding the potential impact that promoting credentiaiing might have on 
the military service’s ability to retain qualified individuals. The mission of DoD is to recruit and retain 
a qualified military force capable of carrying out all types of combat and support operations. Some 
in DoD are concerned that by training and credentiaiing individuals for dviiian employment, the 
military is actually promoting a low rate of retention. This is because active duty personnel could 
take these skills and market themselves in the dviiian labor market for a much higher salary than 
afforded in the military. 

While the Task Force realizes this is a major concern of the DoD, there is some evidence that 
those individuals who utilize education programs provided by the military actually reenlist in order 
to take advantage of further training and study ' While this is the only known study on retention 
rates with a narrow focus on one branch — the Navy, the results suggest, at the least, a 
reconsideration of the traditional view on the relationship of education and retention and reenlistment 
issues. The Task Force will further explore this issue along with ways to balance the military’s need 
to retain personnel, with the service members' need to become credentialed for their eventual move 
into dviiian life. 

Military Personnel’s Lack of Information an C redentialinp Issues 

Another major barrier related to the ability of currem and former military personnel to become 
credentialed is the lack of information on the part of the service member on oedentiaiing issues in 
general, and on the resources available to obtain credentiaiing while in the service or upon exiting. 
Prior studies on the credemialing of current and former military personnel confirm that the lack of 


' A nudy by the Coucrfiar Naval AaiMes found that college education through the Vdintsy Education 
(VOLEO) Program ui the Navy has a sipificant posiuve unpact on reunuon. 3IK offust-lcrm active-duiy enlisted 
Sailon with no college educauonicenhsL with at least IS college credits chose to leenlist and 55 Kdlhoae with 

60 credits also reenhsL Pau taken fiom report cnutlcdL Effectiveness oftheVoluntaiv Educ ation Pioam. A^ 1998. 
Excerpts from this repon are found in Appendix V 
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infonnation can be s m^ar in^Nsdiirant, and that providiiQ infonnition can go a kmg wi^ to 
inqnoving the ability of hidividu^ to obtain civilian jobs in credentiided fidds. 

Military Penoimd’s Lack 4^ Awvaieis ef O tdentiali Hg Barriers. The relative lack of 
imdemandii^anthepanafdieiiKfividtial service member ofthe nund)erand conqtlexity ofbairiers 
that influence the success or fiiiuie (tf^an efiSscthre transition from militaiy to civilian cettific^bn and 
licensing were commonly cited issues during Task Force meetings, b mai^ instances, milhaiy 
personnel do not become aware of the barriers to etnploymem presented by cr^entialing until after 
thqr leave the servux aid attenqrt to drain driHan employment. This lack of awaroiess can impede 
th^ abihty to mdce a smooth and timdy transition from the nulhaiy to civiiian workforce. 

iMkafSyrtanatielHs/tamiiaiiontifhrformaioHOtiaiiaSnglUsourees. Related to the 
previous barrier is tla lack of mformation on the resources that ate available to military personnd to 
support tlwm in their efforts to become credentialed while on active duty or after leaving the service. 
Currentty tlwe is a need for maeased effort to inform service members abtnrt programs that provide 
education, training, apprenticeships, credentiaiing, and college entrance exams. Without this 
information, military personnel may not be inclined to pursue credentiaiing because of the perceived 
complexity of the issues. 

Imoedimenn Faced bv Military Personnel Seeking Credentiaiing 

For those current and former military personnel who become aware of credentiaiing issues, 
a number of impediments might be encountered when they actually attempt to become credentialed. 
The barriers identified by the Task Force in this area include logistical issues as well as firumdal 
issues 


Geogn^hicDispersioHttfMlaaryPertoniuMcersstoEdueatioHandTnuning. In order 
to meet dvilian credentiaiing standards, military personnel in certain fidds will have to obtain 
additional education or training This can be difficuh for those who are in geographic locations where 
the required training or education programs are not accessible. For those fields where training is 
accessible, access to credentiaiing exams can also pose a problem for military personnel located in 
certain pans of the world. While the Defense Activity for Non-Tradhional Education Services 
(DANTES) has greatly fadlitaied access to credentiaiing exams in a number of occupational areas, 
because of funding constraints, it is not able to offer credemialing exams in other areas. 

Pets for Certi/ieation/Ueeitsare Exams Another impediment that was identified is the 
finandal obstacle related to certification and licensing exams tiut iiuy be encountered by service 
members The fees associated with cenification and licensure are wide ranging, and can presem a 
significant cost for individuals whose resources are modest. While DANTES previously had been 
receiving monies to offset the cosu of these tests, this funding has recently been discontinued. 
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PmHerns SmroiutMiigAe Use the Montgomery GIBiBF'iuiJsmLiaufTraMoHal 
Tuidott Asmtanee WkUe StUI on Active Duty. Another banier exists because the use of 
Mcsi^ineiy BiO fiinds for foO-thiie study while stiO in the militaiy results in a disproportionate 
reduction of the amount of the benefit available after conqtledon of militaiy service. 

Civilian Credentialine Boards* Lack nf Information on MHitarv Training and Experience 

Another Qfpe of ctedentiaEng barrier identified by the Task Force is the civilian credentialing 
boards’ lade of infiBnuttion about nditaiy training and experience and formal documentation of such. 

Lack of RecogrdtioH rtf' Military Trainiug aud Experience. One of the largest potential 
credentialing barriers is the lack of knowledge and recognition on the part of dvilian credentialing 
boards of military training and experience For many occupational areas, civilian oedendaling boards 
are unaware of the types of training and experience recei^ by military personnd and therefore foil 
to recognize the applicability to civilian credentialing standards. This was the overriding impetus for 
the creation of the Task Force, as well as other DoL/VETS initiatives in other sectors. For example, 
the state and private industry pilots discussed below. 

Information Exchange - Differing Terminology and Packaging of Information. Another 
barrier that appears to be a cotrunon problem for transitioning militaty personnd is the lack of a 
common terminology between the military and the dvilian sectors. Training, education and 
experience in the military services through the ttdlitary occupational spedalties do not always easily 
translate into civilian language. Thus, expertise that an individual may indeed possess may not be 
recognized when he or she attempts to become credentialed and employed. It is the position of the 
Task Force that military persoimel seeking credentialing could benefit greatly if the dvilian 
credentialing boards had information on the types of militaty education, training, and experience 
provided in the occupational areas over which the boards have purview. 

Documentation of MEtary Training and Experience Civilian credentialing boards are also 
often unaware of the types of formal documentation available that provide a profile of the training 
and expenence reedved by individuals while in the militaty The Verification of Military Education 
and Training (VMET) 2386 form is similar in purpose to a collie transcript in that it formally 
doojments the training and experience obtained during militaty service. If more dvilian credentialing 
boards were aware ofthe existence of this type of documemation, they could better assess the extent 
to which the current or former service member meets the boards’ c^emialing standards. 

There are formatting issues related to the militaty transcripts, however. The transcripts can 
be very redundant in the way that the information is presented, which makes it more difficult for a 
credentialing board or potential employer to analyze the background that is provided on the 
former service member. The Task Force believes that improving the documentation of militaty 
training and experience for both current and former militaty personnel is an important part of 
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promotiiig thdr ability to become credemialed. 

Ecchange of Transacts Bettveen Navy/Marme Coips/Ant^ and Oviltan Credtndalmi 
Boards. Rdated to the pioUemsofdiffiaiiig terminology and the need for documentation of militan 
training and esiperience, ate problems with the exchange of transcripts between military and dvHiai 
credentialii^ boards. Unlike the system used among institutions of higher education, in wMdi 
transcripts are sealed and subnntted hi^ schools to collies, or one university or college to the 
other, currently mUitary transcripts are given to mOitaty personnel, who then transfer them to the 
interested third party. The system of militaiy transcript transfer does not have a set of rules to follow 
to maintain the int^ity of these transcripts. Be c a use of this, credemiaiing boards and employers may 
be reluctant to accept the credibility of these transcripts due to the risk of tampering. 

The Air Force does not suffer from this problem because the Community College of the Ait 
Force (CCAF) is a nationally accredited iimitution of higher education that adheres to nationally 
accepted transcript transfer methods. These transcripts documem not only the educational 
background of the service member, but also any training and job experience as well. The other 
services are considering replicating this system. The Task Force itilly endorses any attempt to address 
tlus problem. 

Barriers R elated to Obtaining Union Membership 

Credemiaiing barriers related to union membership were also identified by the Task Force. 
Transitioning military persotmel have experienced difficulty in entering specific trades due to the 
control that local unions have over the labor pool. As a result of a presentation by the national office 
of the AFL-CIO, the Task Force learned that local economies are a significant factor influencing the 
number of licenses that are given in a particular market. Union officials, in maiqr cases, sit on the 
credemiaiing boards. This allows the unions to assist in the regulation of the number of licensed 
workers in a particular market, thereby preventing a glut in the number of licensed trades persons. 
Many transitioning military personnel are unaware of this barrier until they attempt to enter the 
civilian job market 

Federal Government Im pediments 

The Task Force also discovered some general impediments to employment that might be 
encountered by veterans sedcing federal employment. Former militaiy personnel, as well as ai^ other 
applicants who apply for sensitive positions in the fedeial government, are required to undergo a 
background check prior to hiring. A delay in the hiring process occurs while this background check 
is performed, thus increasing the time between discharge and civilian employment. Many military 
personnel may already have had requisite background checks. Requiring a new background check 
can result in avoidable delays to entry into federal employment. 
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NEW COOFEBAIIVE IXFORIS ESTABLISHED AS A RESDLT OF THE TASK FORCE 

A positive nsukofthe convening oftlie Task Force h«s been the cuMvatioii of rdationships 
between member agencies that did not ineviously exist The interaction that occurred has led to a 
SQiafiau learning process and a better understanding of the policies and (qjetating phOosophies of 
eadi of die agencies concemmg certification and licensure. The new intetfim have also rented in 
new initiatives designed to alleviate credendaling barriers. Some of the more advanced initiatives 
umierway ate described bdow. 

Prdiminarv Agreement Between FAA and Naw and Marine Corps Apprenticahin Programs 

Task Force activities have brought about interactions be t w ee n the FAA and the Navy and 
Marine CmpsApprenticeritip P rograms in an effort to resolve potential problems rdated to die ability 
of military personnel in obtaining FAA licenses. The FAA is cutret^ accepting public corrunoit 
concerning a Revision ofCertificationRequiremem amending Federal Aviation R^ulations. This 
proposed ruling wili create additional problems for service members who wish to obtain tlmr licenses. 
The Air Force and Navy mechanics are very much concerned with these pn^sed charges and are 
willing to work together for the cause. As a result of Task Force meetings, representatives of the 
FAA and the Navy and Marine Corps Apprenticeship Programs have been meeting to tty to address 
these concerns 

One idea that is being considered by the FAA and the Navy and Marine Corps Appremiceslnp 
Programs is adopting a policy that would allow individuals to obt^ FAA certification in one of three 
ways I ) through FAA acoedited schools; 2 ) through completion of military degree programs; or 
3) through completion of Department of Labor regulated apprenticeship programs. The Navy's 
National Apprenticeship Program officials have invited represetttatives firom the FAA to visit their 
Naval Air Technical Training Cemer and Naval Air Maintenance Training Group Heail(|uatten 
located in Pensacola, Florida as a precursor to FAA approval. The FAA has agreed to condua a 
study of the Navy's course insmiaion and Work Processes Schedules for its aircraft mechanics. 
Through this study, changes needed to meet FAA nandards will be determined. A Memorandum of 
Underssanding will be wrinen attd signed between the Navy and FAA once both parties come to an 
agreement 

QPM and Naw and Marine Corns Aonrenlicwhip Pregrami 

Another relationship that has been forged as a result of the creation of the Task Force, is 
between the Office ofPersomel Management (0PM) and the Navy and Marine Corps Apprenticeship 
Programs Representatives of these two agencies are cunemly wmking together to determine 
whether Navy and Marine Corps apprenticeship programs might match federal enqtloytnem 
requirements Specifically, represenutives from 0PM and the Navy and Marine Corps 
Apprenticeship Programs have entered imo a discussion in which 0PM wiU review the traitiing 
programs offered through the apprenticeship programs for appropriateness in conaderation of 
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educatbn and experience fiv poAioiis within the federal govtnunent 
Jnint Militanr Anarenticeihin Work Gnmn 

The oeation of dns Woifc Graiq) rqsesents anodier piece c^tfae ovenD raovemem to address 
the barriers to tnnshioniiQinilitaiypenonnd. With representatives firm all four nulhaiy branches 
and Dot’s Bureau of Apprenticeship Training (BAT), tins group is exploting the foariUlity of the 
merger of efforts by tiie services to create a nationally recognized D6D apprenticeship program. 

Additionally, tins group will select five to seven occupations that have “joint service 
apprenticeship commonality” and established Dot stattdards. These selections will then be provided 
to the AFL-^IO for review by the affiliated Building and Construction Trades Union Advisory 
Committee. Working with the AFL-CIO, each service will provide bacl^round documentation of 
the selected joim ^rprenticeable occupational qredalities. It is expected that this exchange of 
information vi^ hdp unions to recognize the occupational training that is provided in the militaty. 

The converting of the Work Group is attributable to the efforts of the Task Force as weB as 
the Transition Commissioa It reflects another componem of the ongoing efforts to address barriers 
to certification and licensure. 


PLANS - POSSIBLE EFFORTS TO BE UNDERTAKEN BY MEMBER-AGENCIES OF 
THE TASK FORCE 

Taking imo considetation the identified barriers to credentialing and the goals and objectives 
of the Task Force, the Task Force has developed a number of plans intended to fodlitate credentialing 
of current and former militaty personnd In some instances the plans build on existing initiatives, 
while in others they entafl new efforts on the part of the Task Force or individual agencies represemed 
on the Task Force. Proposals are actions that may require cooperation of agencies or organizations 
outside of those represented on the Task Force and/or require legislative action. Each of the plans 
and proposals are the resuh of the efforts of the two working groups described above. When the 
Task Force reconvenes in January 1999, the plans and proposals bdow will be prioritized and an 
implementation schedule wilt be developed Working groups will be reorganized to carry out this 
effort. 

Improve Existing Interfaces 

The Task Force wilt provide a high-level briefing to the Departmem of Defense and Office 
ofPetsonnel Manageroem reguding the progress of the Task Force to date. This would serve both 
to provide information and establish a liaison 
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rremote Falttil Crffyemmait Emplgymeiu 

The Task Force has identified a number of ways to improve the employment prospects of 
veterans seeking employment in the federal government The Task Force’s imtiatives in this area 
center on providing infitnnanon to those individuals in the federal government responsfele for hiring 
or establishing hiring standards. 

/Vovnfe/iffemtarhm to Human Sesources Offieen. Recogniring diat there appears to be 
a need for increased anoreness of the barriers concerning credemialing and hitii^ of former nulhary 
personnd, the Task Force will make efforts to publicize this issue to human resources officos in aU 
federal agendes. The Task Force will identify appropriate officials and submit an informational letter 
to them on this subjea maner. If additional information is requested, the Task Force will respond 
accordingly. 

Promote a Better Understanding of Military Occupational Training Programs by OPM. 
Building upon the discussion that has begun as a result of the Task Force meetings, the Task Force 
will continue to promote a heightened awareness of the occupational programs within the military by 
OPM. A better understanding of training programs will promote recognition of such credemials in 
occupational standards for employment in the federal government. 

Improve Mi litary Personnel’s Understanding of Credentialinf and Access to Resources 

Related to the barriers discussed above regarding military personnel’s lack of information on 
credemialing issues, the Task Force has identified a number of actions that might take place to 
improve the amount and quality of information provided. These actions will also promote easier 
access to resources that will support service members wishitig to obtain credentials. 

Assess Information Needs of Military Personnel. One of the most itiqrortam means of 
alleviating credentialing barriers for military personnel is to educate them on issues related to 
credemialing To do this, the Task Force decided that it will be necessary to fim determine what 
infotmation is currently made availaUe to service members regarding credentialing, and then idemify 
what additional infotmation should be disseminated in order to better prepare them to become 
credentialed. At a minimum, military personnel need to be made aware of the feet that when they 
leave the military, they may be required to obtain some form of credentialing in order to obtain 
employment or be competitive in the civilian workforce. Providing additional information on qredfic 
credentialing requirements for the military occupational specialties affected by credentialing would 
be the most effeaive method of alleviating credentialing barriers. 

Communicate to Military Pmonnd A vailability of Kesources that Support CredaMuding, 
As part of an overall narketing strategy, the Task Force will research ways in vdiich infotmation can 
be provided to active-duty mOitaty personnel regarding credentialing issues. Some strat^es include 
dissemination of information through: 
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• mklesoibiieiiew^cpm; 

• poftiiig on die eentnlized Department ofCeftnse website; 

• attidimentiitoniiliutypay^i; 

• posm at Family Service Centen; 

• aitic^ in Amv/Navy/Air Force Times; 

• Veterans ServtoOiBanizations; and 

• brochures. 

The Task Fence vnD kkndfy die best possible methods to provide information to current and former 
nnlitaiypersoiBiel at (Sfferent points their career, inchid^ at recruitment, training, transition, and 
after ieavh^ the service. The Task Force also suggests that the Department of Defense examine the 
feasibility of building ctedendaiing imo their career paths — as part of die life cycle modd. 

ABeviate Geognqfhic Banien. WoHdng with the DepartmemofDefense, the Tadc Force 
will promote the increased availability of technology for service members who are intseded in 
training or educational programs offer^ in sites that are geographically distam. 

Fravidc Infannatian .to Civilian Crtdcntialing Botnli 

The Task Force also seeks to promote the heightened awareness of credentialing bodies 
regarding military training and eiqierience and the documentation of such. The Task For^ w31 
de^op a plan for disseminating appropriate information to civilian credentialing boards regarding 
issues surrounding recognition of notary training, education, and experience. In addhion, 
credentialing representatives will be invited to attend future Task Force meetings to presem their 
particular system of recognizing credenliais in their Selds. The developmem of a dialogue is planned. 

The Task Force learned about the Sailor Marine American Council on Education Registry 
Transcript (SMART) program which will be an academically acceptable documem for the purpose 
of obtaining academic credit for military learning experiences. It will be validated by the American 
Council on Education (ACE) and will contain the service member's milkary learning experiences and 
his or her correspondn^ ACE oedk recommendations. It will also contain test scores fbr the College 
Level Examination Frogram and the American College Testing Program. SMART is stQI in 
devdopmem and transcripts are expected to be available in FY 00. 

Promote Devrtnnmenl nf Demonstrelinn ProiecM 

The Task Force hopes to build off of existing efforts that show pomise for aOeviatiiv 
credentialing barriers for currem and former military persofflid. Spec i fica ll y, the Task Force wants 
to promote the use of Fort Eustis, Virginia and Fon SiO, Oklahoma fiir posAle demonstratitHi 
projects between the militaiy and federal credemiaiirv agencies. Based upon previous pilot progrras 
documented above, the Task Force will promote the use of Fon Ei^ Ex other demonstratiMi 
projects modeled after the FHWA commercial drivers ficense program. With the locmion of Fon 
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Eustis in Virginia near the Washington, D.C. region, a pilot project will be easier to start up and 
evaluate. Fort SSI in Oklahoma also has a transportation program that might serve as a possible 
venue for a demonstration project. 


PROPOSALS FOR FUTORE ACTIVITIES WHICH REQUIRE OUTSIDE 
AUXHORIZAIION FOR COMPLETION 

bi addition to the initiatives planned for future action on the part of the Task Force, the Task 
Force has also identified actions to alleviate credentialing barriers thm would require the cooperation 
of agendas or organizations outside of those represented on the Task Force. 

Promote the easier access to military background checks by federal agencies who hire 
former military personnd. Working with human resources officials in the federal agendas, the Task 
Force would like to promote a process that allows easier access to military background checks in lieu 
of traditional background checks that can be time consuming and costly. 

Advncatf Various Leyislafive Oianyrs rn the Montynmerv d Hill 

Explore legislative changes to allow use of the Montgomery GI Bill for certification and 
licensing expenses. Currently the individuals may use the Montgomery GI Bill only to pursue a 
program of education. It may not be used to pay the fees needed to take a licensing or certification 
exam Since the DoD is no longer funding these expenses, the Task Force will explore the feasibility 
of amending existing legislation to permit use of the Montgomery GI Bill to pay for them. 

Explore legislative changes to allow service members not currently eligible for the 
Montgomery GI BiO, to partieipate in this program. The Task Force will explore the feasibility of 
amen^g existing l^slation to permit aaive duty personnel who opted out of the Momgomery GI 
Bill or who are otherwise not eligible for this program, a new “window” of time to change thrir 
previous decision and partidpate 

Explore legislative changes to allow the accelerated use of the Montgomery GI BUI for 
education, certification and licensing expenses without financial penalty. Currently, the 
Montgomery GI Bill can be utilized for pursuing a program of education while ^1 on active duty. 
However, the total number of months of benefits available to the individual is reduced according to 
the number of months the individual is in training rather that the atnoum of benefit received. For 
example, a service member who would be entitled to SS28 per month after discharge may pursue a 
half-time program for two months while receiving SlOO to reimburse him or her for the tuition costs. 
That service member would lose a full month's entitlement. Transitioning counsdors in the military 
note that this situation has to be dearly explained to the individual who is consideiing utilizing GI Bill 
funds for education and training expenses This is due to the fiia that the individual must dedde 
whether to be fully reimbursed for tuition and fees under the Montgomery GI Bill while losing 
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benefits avatUde upon cBsdiHge or to receive (ally a 75% reiiobiiisemeiit fiw tuition under die D(^ 
tuition isastance program wiale saving the entile Montgomoy (3 Bill for use after dischatge. 

Eiqiiore the /^ausibittty iflegisUaive duHga At It year deadline for ase of 
MontgtmeiyGIBittbemfils. Currently there is a 10 year deadliaefidlowing discharge for the use 
ofMmngomeiyGIBlbenefits. The Ta^ Force wiD promote the Bfting of this iinut. Tteliftii^of 
this deadline is consistent with the current effort on the pan of the federal govenment to promote 
access to li^ong learning. Since most American workers will have seven or eight jobs in tl»r 
Hfenmes, and with the speed of change in the workplace increasing, veterans should have access to 
unused GI Bill benefits throughout their working lives. 

Interface with Other Organmfinns/Grnuns 

Request attendance at an Intenervice Trauiing Setietr Organization (UXO) meetmg. The 
Imerservice Training Review Organization is a DoD group of representatives fi'om each of the 
training commands whose goals are to eliminate duplication of training programs; standardize 
imtruction; increase training efficiency; reduce training costs; review new system training; and review 
interservice training regulations. Communicating with organizations like ITRO will help to educate 
the different branches of the government as to what additional efforts are being taken. It will also 
promote cooperation and decrease the perception in DoD that the Task Force will have an adverse 
impact on retention. 

Contact Personnel Security Committee This committee, comprised of 30 to 40 various 
federal agencies, has addressed the issues of reciprocity of military security checks and records and 
the sharing of this information with federal agencies when employing former military personnel. This 
group may be the appropriate organization to address the problem of time delays for background 
checks set fonh above. 


RELATED AGENCY A CTIVIITE S AND INDIVIDUAL fNlTlAnVES 

Below is a discussion of various initiatives that are being undertaken regarding certification 
and bcensure by federal agencies. While all may not deal directly with credentialing issues specifically 
for transitioning military personnel, they were deemed rdevam to the overall services provided to 
both aaive duty personnel/veierans and the general public at large regarding life>long learning and 
employment services. 

Department of LaborA>'eterans* Employment and Training S ervice Initiatives 

DoiyVETS has a number of initiatives underway, outside of the Task Force, to address 
credentialing barriers for currem and former military personnel. 
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WMtePn^. VETS has b^un the process ofttevck^xng a that will provide up- 

to-date fflfonnation on civilian credentialing requirements and infbnnuion unique to the needs of 
current and former mOitary personneL The VETS website wiU integrate existing databases and 
wtd^tages related to credentiailing with newly gathered data, ^redfic to current and former milhaty 
personnel, in an attempt to- provide a centralized location for conqnehensive information on 
credentialing issues. It is expected that this w^age will provide: 

• background information on federal, state, and fnivate sector credoitialing 
issues with a particular emphasis on how these i»ues rdate to current and 
former military personnel; 

• general information on dvilian licensure and certification requirements for 
civilian occupations relevant to milhary personnel; 

• detailed information, specific to military personnel in selected credmtiaied 
occupations, on how they can meet dvQian credentialing requirements; and 

• links to more specific information on civilian licensure and certification 
requirements for other occupations. 

Stale Pilot on Worker Credentialing of Current and Former Military Personnel. 
DoiyVETS is sponsotii^ a pilot project that is designed to alleviate state-level credentialing barriers 
confi-omed by current and former military personnel in selected occupations. The pilot will operate 
in five states (Maryland, Georgia, South Carolina, Ohio, and Colorado) with each state focusing its 
efibrt on a specific occupational area. The states will hire a fiill-time veterans’ representative. The 
reprnentaiive will coUea information on military training and experience in the seleaed occupational 
area in order to determine the extent to which it meets dvilian credentialing requirements. The 
veterans' representative will then work with the sute aedentialing body and the military services to 
identify ways to improve the ability of current and former military personnd to meet dvilian 
credentialing requirements In addition to enhancing the employability of current and prospective 
veterans seeking employment in the pilot states, the pilot will serve as a model that can be emulated 
by other states and in other occupations 

Microsoft Skills 2000 Initiative Miaosoft Company completed a pilot project at four 
Transition Assistance Program (TAP) sites (San Diego Naval Base, Langley Air Force Base, Norfolk 
Naval Base, and Fort Lewis Army Post), which channeled qualified individuals to computer trdning. 
This led to certification in computer applications including systems analysis, programming, and local 
area network adminisuation Microsoft hired an employmern agency to provide placement assistance 
following completion of the program The program was deemed highly successful and plans are 
underway to expand the program to 180 TAP sites nationwide beginning in January 1999. 
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CommideaStmsWoriitnttf America Jiiiiialhe. The ConmBimcAioiisWoiken of America 
(CWA) has created a database and website which is used to match jobs with job sedcers in the 
communications fields. Specifically, CWA has been matching transitionit^ nnlitaiy personnel with 
companies that are eiqiaiencing an employee shortage. As of August 1998, 60 veterans had 
n^iaeredfisrdns service, five were refmd and three were hired. The average time between referral 
to hire was only finir days. The following companies have partnered in this program: US West, 
Lucent Tedmoiogies, Pat^c Bell and AT&T. CWA has requested that DolVVETS notify them of 
upconung TAP job feirs so they can anend with representatives of the above listed companies and 
cany out referr^ on site. 

National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee fNQICO 

NOICC works with key federal agencies that have a stake in the collection or use of labor 
market and education data. NOICC also works with a number of national professional assodations 
which are concerned with workforce and career development, education, employment and training. 
Pannering with State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees (SOICC), NOICC 
activities focus primarily on the information and training needs of staff working directly with youth 
and adults or plaiming programs in education and career development, employment services, or 
workforce preparation. 

The Licensed Occupation Information System (LOIS) is a joint initiative of NOICC and the 
SOICCs. LOIS is a computerized database of information about licensed occupations within many 
of the states. LOIS offers three basic search options - by states, by commonly used occupational 
dties, and by state agencies that license occupations Currently there are 22 states and one territory 
linked to the database. There are plans to expand to the remaining states and territories. 

National Partnership for Reinventing Government 

Representatives fi-om the National Partnership for Reinventing Government (formerly the 
National Performance Review) have been attending meetings of the Task Force. This agency is 
charged with reviewing the performance of federal agencies and identifying and awarding attempts 
to provide improved customer service and streamlining of agency fimctions. The efforts of the Task 
Force are an example of these types of improvements 

National Skill Standards Board INSSBl 

The mission of the National Skill Standards Board is to establish a national system of 
voluntary skill standards for a p pr oximately 98 percem of aD existing occupations in the U.S. To meet 
this goal the NSSB is creating Voluntary Partnerships made up of representatives of industry, union, 
worker, community, government, and education and training sectors of the population. Partnerships 
wOl be created for 15 industry clusters representing a majority of the existing occupations. Each of 
these industry-led Partnerships will establish skill standards, assessment and/or certification systems. 
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and wffl be kxddng at entiy-4evd jobs fiv the kinds of lidlb that ait needed in eich of these indusny 
clnstets. The goal of the system is to oeate a common n om e n clat ur e, a common language, and a 

common fiiimat fitr how skin standaids will be written for the assessment and cettification programs. 

Oecnnational Information Netwnrh rONim 

ONET is a comprdiensive database system for ctdlecting, o^amxing, describing, and 
(faseminatiigdattwijobdiai a cte ri st i cs and wofte attributes. Sponsored I^DoL/Enqsloymem and 
Training Adnanisnation, ONET rqilaces the outmoded Dictionaiy of Occupational Tides (DOT), but 
offers more than metdy updated infoimation. ONET provides a new concqitual fiainewotk that 
reflects the vlvanced technologies, adaptable workplace stnictures and wide-tangii^ skills required 
by tody’s chaining woriqdace. WET wfll link to other existing databases including America's Job 
Bank. 

Army Research Institute Study 

The Education Division of the Army has requested a study be conducted to show the 
relationship of in-service civilian education to attrition, retention, and training performance. The 
Army Research Institute (ARI) study will measure whether education is a factor in attracting and 
retaining soldiers. Various education incemives (Momgomeiy GI Bill, Army College Fund, and 
Army's Loan Repaymem Program) have been effective resources in recruiting efforts. However, the 
Army believes that highligltting and strengthening in-service education benefits, programs, and 
services may help leverage the competition with civilian employers who are drawing from the same 
employment pool 


SUMMARY 

This imerim report on the activities of the Task Force reptesems just the first step to reducing 
the barriers to credentialing by transitioning military personnd. As noted, the Jaraiary 1999 Task 
Force meeting will focus on the implememation of the plans and proposals set forth above. A strong 
foundation has been established in these first meetings, and progress has been made in tackling the 
many complexities of this issue. In the coming momhs, the Task Force expects to buDd upon the 
relationships that have developed so the implementation process will p r oc eed smoothly. With the 
continuing trend toward industry adoption of certification and licensure as a means of validating job 
readiness, the Task Force will contiiaje to see that militaiy personnel are provided as many resources 
as possible to ease the transition to civilian employment 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate 
the opportunity to discuss the ongoing programs of the Air Force in 
addressing the transition needs and employment requirements of our 
military members. 

The Air Force shares the interest of the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Veterans’ Affairs that we need to do what we 
can to help veterans achieve the necessary credentialing to enhance 
second career opportunities. We view this as a fundamental part of 
the military life cycle. The emphasis we place on transition 
assistance today is an investment in both toda/s and tomorrow’s 
recruiting and retention efforts, and helps to ensure that we live up to 
our responsibilities to our people, both for those who stay in for a 
career and those who leave short of that. 

While the Air Force is committed to providing significant 
transition assistance to our members and their families as they leave 
the Air Force, we must first ensure that all of our members have the 
training and the skills necessary to perform their military missions. As 
you know, the Air Force mission over the last decade has evolved to 
include an ever-widening array of peacekeeping responsibilities with 
increasing numbers of deployments while we have maintained our 
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wartime readiness. During this 10-year period, deployments of our 
troops increased over 400 percent while manpower was reduced by 
40 percent. Given these force reductions, it has become imperative 
that we concentrate even more on providing the skiils training 
necessary to ensure that our remaining personnel can meet mission 
requirements. Given these manpower and budget constraints, the Air 
Force cannot fund a credential for every Air Force member who 
desires it upon separation. 

We recognize that there is a growing trend by private sector 
employers. Federal and state agencies, professional associations, 
and unions to use credentialing to regulate entry into occupations and 
promote professional standards. The Veterans’ Benefits 
Improvement Act of 1996, Public Law 104-275, established the 
Commission on Servicemembers and Veterans Transition 
Assistance. The Commission’s charter is to review the adequacy and 
effectiveness of transition assistance programs for servicemembers 
making the transition to civilian life. 

Recommendation li.e. of the Commission’s Report-ldentify 
Credentialing Barriers and Opportunities-requires DoD: to inform 
servicemembers of licensure, certification, and apprenticeship 
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requirements during initiai skills training to keep them informed 
throughout their careers; to stay abreast of credentialing standards 
and update military occupational crosswalk; to determine military 
occupations for which it is feasible to meet civilian credentialing 
requirements; to modify the Verification of Military Education and 
Training (VMET) document (DD Form 2586) to reflect activities 
relevant to certification, licensure and apprenticeship; and to fund 
Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support (DANTES) to 
ensure continuing credentialing opportunities. 

The Air Force understands the skills and competencies 
required to succeed in the civilian workplace. Our focus is on 
providing a first-class training environment that gives our airmen the 
opportunity to acquire civilian accreditation for the Air Force training 
they receive. Since certification examinations measure competence 
to perform in the workplace, the question is, “Do our personnel meet 
the qualification standards for entry into a civilian job or profession?” 
Our experience tells us the answer is a resounding “yes". 

There are two paths to licensing and certification of our 
members. First, for those working in Air Force specialties that by 
public law or Federal regulation require certification and licensing to 
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work in them, the Air Force wili budget and pay for civilian 
certification, I.e., Air Traffic Control; Pararescue, Vehicle 
Maintenance; HeatA/'ent/Air Conditioning & Refrigeration (HVAR); 
Pavement & Construction; Utilities Systems; Pest Management; Fire 
Protection; Nursing; and Radiological Technology. Second, there 
are 32 civilian credentialing organizations that offer certification 
examinations through our long-standing agreement with DANTES at 
Air Force bases worldwide. Over 60 Air Force Specialty Codes have 
certification examinations available. Members who seek certification 
for civilian employment have the opportunity to test at their local 
bases at their own expense. 

Even without these public law mandates, we would support 
credentialing in order to enhance our members’ performance in 
specific Air Force specialties, such as Automotive Service and 
Emergency Medical Skills. DANTES currently is looking at the 
feasibility of funding some of these most requested examinations, 
e.g.. Certified Technical Trainers. 

The Air Force also supports innovative joint efforts that lead to 
certification or licensing of our members. For example, along with 
other Services, we are developing partnerships with the Federal 
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Aviation Administration (FAA) to make the FAA Air Frame and Power 
Piant Certification (A&P Certification) more readily obtainable for 
qualified military personnel. FAA is completing its site visits to 
military installations to validate members’ training for potential 
certification. When this initiative is finalized and approved, simplified 
FAA A&P certification should be available for over 100,000 Air Force 
active duty and Reserve personnel. Another 125,000 personnel 
could benefit from this certification in second careers from the other 
Services, including the Reserve and National Guard components, 
ensuring that active duty specialized training is transferable to meet 
the FAA training requirements for certification. 

A similar effort is underway in our communications community 
where an extensive array of Information Technology software has 
been developed to provide our airmen the skills and knowledge to 
successfully complete specific certification requirements, e.g., 
Microsoft certification. Additionally, for some years our Off-Duty 
Voluntary Education Program has supported 75 percent funding of 
the cost of teaching degrees that lead to the certification of teachers. 

The Interagency Task Force, which began as a result of the 
“Study of Civilian Licensure and Certification for Veterans” 
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- August 19, 1997, funded by the Department of Labor’s Veterans 
Employment and Training Service, serves as a catalyst for 

t 

information sharing and collaboration among all of the participating 
agencies. We wholeheartedly support the Task Force’s goals to 
gather information on certification and licensing requirements in 
civilian employment, and to identify existing studies on the issue; to 
analyze existing Federal programs that assist military personnel to 
acquire Federal licenses required for civilian employment; to identify 
military occupations which have civilian counterparts that require 
certifications or licenses; and to determine the most effective 
methods to assist transitioning service members to obtain both 
Federal and non-Federal certifications and licenses needed for 
civilian employment. 

The Task Force has generated ideas and new networks that 
will yield continuing enhancements for our separating personnel. 
DoD’s revision of the Verification of Military Education and Training 
(VMET) document listing credentiaiing activities. Use of the Internet 
ensures widest dissemination of pertinent information and convenient 
access for both members and their potential employers. DANTES 
already has provided an Internet link directly to the OSD Voluntary 
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Education website with specific information on iicensure and 
certification. 

The Air Force also assists our transitioning personnel by 
emphasizing skills training and education prerequisites for licensing 
and certification. Our commitment to education is one of our most 
successful recruiting tools. In recent Quality of Life Surveys, tuition 
assistance was ranked first, and off-duty education third, in the top 
five reasons airmen stay in the Air Force. Over one-third of our 
airmen pursue voluntary off-duty education programs that lead to an 
associate or bachelor’s degree. In FY98, we spent over $49M in 
tuition assistance for our personnel pursuing Associates, Bachelor’s 
and Masters degrees. 

We have worked with the Congress to preserve our Tuition 
Assistance Program. Last year, OSD adopted the Air Force’s long 
standing policy of reimbursing 75 percent of tuition costs as the 
standard for alt Services. 

In 1972, we established the Community College of the Air 
Force (CCAF) which offers a two-year, job-related associate degree 
to our enlisted members. CCAF provides unique educational 
opportunities and is a major Air Force success story. During FY98, of 
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12,054 associate degrees earned by Air Force personnel, 1 1 ,500 
were awarded by CCAF. (Currently there are 385,495 active duty. 
National Guard and Resenre members enrolled in CCAF.) We find 
the program not only enhances mission readiness and contributes to 
the overall professionalism of the Air Force, it also supports the 
career transition of enlisted Air Force members. In a recent survey Of 
supervisors of CCAF graduates, over 70 percent said graduates 
produce higher quality work, are willing to accept more responsibility, 
perform better on the job and are more technically competent. This 
CCAF funding validates the Air Force emphasis on education. 

We continue to build distance learning capabilities for our 
members and their families in overseas areas. Through increased 
Internet access at military facilities overseas, we have significantly 
reduced gaps or delays in members reaching their educational goals. 

Skills training (also known as technical, operational, or 
advanced training) is provided to virtually every Air Force member. It 
results in a significant advantage to our members during their 
transition to civilian employment. Air Force training ranges from a 
four-week course that prepares enlisted members for administrative 
duties, to one year or longer courses in highly technical fields. 
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including pilots, linguists, and computer systems personnel. As 
mentioned earlier, this specialized skills training provides a baseline 
for licensing or certification, and frequently induces civilian 
employment offers. 

Another Air Force tool to prepare transitioning members for life 
after the Air Force has been our highly successful Transition 
Assistance Program (T AP). One hundred and thirty-five civilian 
employees comprise the program staff at Air Force Family Support 
Centers at Air Force bases worldwide. During individual pre- 
separation counseling sessions, members review all of their key 
benefits, services available, and appropriate referrals with the TAP 
staff. These counseling sessions (over 132,000 last fiscal year) 
reduce the stress for members and families with timely, pertinent 
information that addresses the families’ immediate and long-range 
needs. 

In conjunction with the Departments of Labor and Veterans 
Affairs, our three-day workshops give members a thorough 
indoctrination in job search skills leading to successful career moves 
after the Air- Force. In FY97, Air Force bases hosted 1,117 
Department of Labor Transition workshops for over 31 ,000 attendees. 
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TAP staff also offer a variety of additional classes and automation 
assistance as a means to assist members with transition and job 
search information. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, Air Force has achieved very positive 
results in programs that lead to certification or licensure for our 
members. Currently, we are polling the field on our members’ usage 
of DANTES examinations. By monitoring usage, we can better 
identify the specialties in which our airmen are seeking credentials 
and increase our efforts to assist them with transition to those career 
fields. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee, we look 
forward to continuing our work with the Interagency Task Force and 
implementation of Commission recommendations to improve and 
enhance transition accreditation services to our members and 
veterans. Thank you for the opportunity to discuss these issues with 
you. I would be pleased to respond to any questions you may have. 
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SEPTEMBER 9, 1999 

Good moming, Mr. Chainnan and distinguished Subcommittee members. It is- a pleasure 
to appear before you to discuss the initiative of providing credentialing opportunities for 
our military work force. Careful documentation of acquired skills and experience is 
critical to the successful execution of many of our human resources processes, including 
training, assignments, and promotions. Establishment of formalized, standardized 
procedures that will allow for die ready translation of military skills and experience to 
civilian credentials can benefit the sovice, the individual member, and ultimately the 
public. 

The Coast Guard applauds the Subcommittee’s work to improve the transferability of our 
servicemembers’ skills and experience into programs recognized and accqited by civilian 
credentialing agencies. Your efforts will help insure that the men and women of the 
Armed Forces will have documented, marketable, and certified skill sets when they 
transition fiom military service. Your initiatives not only benefit the transitioning 
servicemembers, but also will provide the Coast Guard with another recruitment and 
retraition tool. Advertising and supporting a series of programs that have direct linkages 
to private sector occupations and trades can be a powerful motivator to both join and 
remain in the service. 

Like the other Armed Services, the Coast Guard is an active participant in several 
programs in which military servicemembers may receive recognition fisr the training, 
education, and expraioice they gain while on active duty. These include the Defoise 
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Activity for Non-Traditional Educational Support (DANTES), the American Council on 
Education (ACE) credit recommendation program, our own tuition assistance program, 
and a developing educational assessment program administered by the Coast Guard 
Institute. This last program documents a Coast Guard member’s education, training, and 
service experience using ACE guidelines, college transcripts, the College-Level 
Examination Program (CLEP), and formal training and experience. The resulting 
transcript can then be used for continuing education and training, or could be used as a 
credential for employment. 

A recognized need within the Coast Guard is for a program similar to the Navy’s 
National Apprenticeship Program. The Coast Guard anticipates and welcomes 
participation in follow-on activities with other agencies to provide us with the necessary 
patmership opportunities to strengthen the support we can provide to our 
servicemembers. 

The Coast Guard, like the other Armed Services, is experiencing readiness concerns and 
challenges. We need to recruit the numbers of people to meet our mission requirements. 
Our efforts this year have been encouraging, but we continue to vie for persoimel in an 
increasingly tight labor market and in a recruiting environment that is extremely 
competitive. Formal avenues for credentialing our servicemembers will help us to level 
the playing field when recruiting personnel for the Coast Guard. 

The type of initiative this subcommittee is supporting addresses a leading reason many 
young people seek out the military services. Education, training, and the opportunity to 
develop an occupational specialty consistently rank at or near the top as reasons for 
oilistment. Strengthening the link between professions requiring civilian credentials and 
related military occupations can promote our recruitment and retention efforts. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, your 
efforts to improve the opportunities that help servicemembers receive recognition for 
training and experioice they receive while on active duty will help the Coast Guard 
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reouit and retain the top-quality personnel necessary to meet our commitments. 
Additionally, these programs increase die marketability of our sovicemonbets in the 
private sector. 

Thank you for the oj^rtunity to discuss diis important issue. I will be h^y to answer 
any questions you may have. 
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Record Statement of 
Brigadier General Kathryn G. Frost 
The Adjutant General 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, on behalf of the soldiers 
and civilians of the United States Army, I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before you today. The Army has robust training, education, and transition 
programs for soldiers. I am pleased to have the opportunity to discuss with you the 
educational and transition services that exist to not only enhance the capability of 
America’s soldiers on duty around the world, but, which also improve their ability 
to meet civilian credentialing requirements and to transition to civilian life. 

As you Icnow the Army has a coirunitment to the American people to 
provide a trained and ready Army. Our non-negotiable contract with the American 
people is to be a warfighting Army - persuasive in peace, invincible in war. The 
Army’s core competency remains fighting and winning our Nation’s wars. The 
primary mission of the Army is to organize, train, equip, and provide forces for 
prompt and sustained combat on land. The Army meets diis mission by providing 
realistic, mission-focused individual, imit and leader training. The Army trains to 
the mission not to government or state regulated occupations, which require 
licensure, or civilian employer and/or industry credentialing standards. There is 
neither time nor resources available to expand training beyond its current focus if 
our Army is to ensure its units, organizations, soldiers and leaders are trained to 
accomplish their missions. When information is available on skills foimd in 
civilian occupations not required in their military equivalents, we can steer soldiers 
to education programs they can pursue widi financial assistance, during off-duty 
time, to develop those competencies. 

We know, however, that Army readiness is inextricably linked to the well 
being of its people. We make the most significant investment in the Nation’s 
security by properly training, equipping, and supporting them. This requires that 
our support structures provide soldiers and families the resoinees to be self-reliant 
both when the force is deployed and when it is at home staticm. The Army 
recognizes that we must continue to maintain, within our tqj priorities, Quality of 
Life (QOL) for our soldiers, &mily members, and retirees. Moreover, we strive to 
build soldier and fiunily member QOL suiqxHl structures ctmqiatable to society at 
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large. Education and Transition services are very much a part of the Army’s 
support structure and personnel life cycle. Preparation for life in the Army and for 
transition to life after the military provides soldiers and their families a sense of 
security and is a QOL enhancer. 

Army Responsibility 

The Army is aware it must provide military persormel, as early in their 
military careers as possible, information about voluntary educational opportunities, 
vocational/civilian credentialing requirements, certification testing, and transition 
services. Once informed and guided, the responsibility to meet any civilian 
certification requirements rests with the individual. All the while, the Army 
endorses education and transition services that focus on providing information to 
the soldier about credentialing requirements and possible barriers to credentialing. 
We provide soldiers options for meeting those requirements and reducing the 
barriers. However, as much as we prepare our transitioning soldiers for civilian 
life to minimize barriers, we are not always able to provide complete information 
about skills required in civilian occupations that are not required in the militaiy 
equivalent. There are too many variables. Moreover, fluctuating labor markets, 
diverse local and State licensure and certification requirements, and Union non- 
acceptance of military experience create even greater barriers to ensuring the 
employment of soldiers. 

The Army has inherent responsibility to provide soldiers and veterans to the 
extent possible with 1) educational opportunities to pursue 
diplomas/certificates/degrees of their choosing and/or to enhance the skills already 
learned through military training and experience; 2) counseling services that assist 
soldiers to identify vocational/educational goals, options for attaining those goals, 
and transition assistance; and, 3) testing programs that allow soldiers to sit for 
exams for school admission, college credit, and/or certification; 4) evaluation and 
documentation of military training and experience for future employer assessment 
of appropriate job entry level training and accelerated school admission. 

How the Army meets its responsibility 

As The Adjutant General, I am responsible for policy development, funding, 
and management of the Army Continuing Education System (ACES) which 
provides soldiers, their family members, and Department of the Army civilians 
lifelong learning opportunities enabling them to continue their professional and 
personal self development. The ACES is a network of 1 19 Education Centers and 
151 Army Learning Centers across the world, including Bosnia Herzegovina, 
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Macedonia, Honduras, and Southwest Asia. Providing lifelong teaming 
opportunities for soldiers and other members of the Army family is an important 
QOL benefit. Professional and personal selfidevelc^mrait fiirough continuing 
education is a key enabler for individuals in our society to deal effectively with 
today’s rapidly changing workplace. 

Additionally, I have responsibility for the Army’s transition program. The 
Army Career and Alumni Program (ACAP) is tmly an Army success story of the 
90’s. Since inception in 1991, ACAP has provided services to 925,000 soldiers 
and their family members. The program is designed to provide a professional and 
consistent delivery of transition services at 45 ACAP Centers located worldwide. 

The ACAP delivers the mandated preseparation counseling, errqtloymrait 
assistance and distributes the Verification of Military Experience and Training 
document. The ACAP is strongly linked with the Army’s recmiting program. Our 
recruiting marketing materials describe ACAP as a vital service available to assist 
soldiers reentering the civilian job market. The cormection between recmiting and 
ACAP provides a reassurance to our potential recmits and their families that the 
Army takes cate of their sons and daughters when they return to civilian life. That 
knowledge and assistance provided through this jx'ogram has made a difference to 
soldiers. Not only to those who use this program, but also to those who continue 
their service. 

Moreover, our ACAP counselors concentrate on translating soldier’s skills 
such as basic leadership, organization, and management skills. They teach the job 
search process with special emphasis on writing effective and corrgretitive resumes. 
The preparation of our transitioners has made it easier for corptnate America to tap 
into this highly motivated and captfole pool of AiiKrica’s talent 

The Army, through the ACES program and ACAP services meets its 
responsibility by: 

1) providing degree opportunities through Servicemembeis Oiqtortunity 
Colleges Army Degrees (SOCAD) system. The SCXIAD is a system of voluntary 
off-duty associate and baccalaureate degree programs that offers degrees in over 30 
different technical fields of study through an Army-wide network of more than 120 
accredited institutions. The system guarantees soldier transfer of credit and 
acceptance of non-traditional credits. Postsecondary programs are offered on 
Array installations fiom the associate throu^ graduate degree including technical 
courses for licensure and certificatiott 
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Currently the Army is developing occupational degree programs. This 
initiative includes developing and adding MOS specific occupational degrees to 
the SOCAD system. The objective is to custom design occupational degree 
programs for the technical career management fields in aviation, health science, 
electronics, administration/automation, and signal operations (such as aircraft 
electrician, medical equipment repairer, radiology specialist, and 
telecommunications operator/maintainer). These programs ultimately will provide 
a degree option to soldiers not wishing to pursue purely academic degrees, which 
maximize credit for military experience and minimize the amount of college study. 
This initiative is a partnership with not only StX; and the Army Training and 
Doctrine and Medical Commands, but the American Council on Education, Office 
of Military Evaluations, and colleges and universities within the higher academic 
community. The partnership is critical to ensuring degree program quality and 
acceptance. 

To date, the Army has developed and established two degree programs that 
encompass 15 MOSs in aviation technology at the United States Army Aviation 
Logistics School, Fort Eustis, Virginia and, two degree programs in medical 
equipment repair and radiology at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Texas. The 
soldiers in these degree programs are informed that if they successfully pass the 
Federal and/or national license/certification exams, which have been assessed for 
college credit, the assessed credit can be used towards degree completion. Degree 
development continues in the medical field and has begun for the Army career 
field in information systems. We are vigorously pursuing additional degree 
opportunities for our occupationaily-oriented soldiers and are looking for willing 
institutional partners to help us make it happen! The offering of occupation 
specific degrees assists in helping to enhance military training, provides soldiers 
with expanded degree opportunities, and increases soldier awareness of 
certification requirements for specific occupations. 

2) providing counselor services. The ACES counselors assist soldiers 
establish professional or educational goals and develop education plans. They also 
counsel soldier’s transitioning to civilian life on using Veterans’ education 
benefits. Additionally, ACES assists transitioning soldiers with counseling and 
information on alternate and traditional teacher certification and college programs 
which offer courses to meet state-specific course and practice teaching 
requirements. Through ACAP job assistance and counseling centers, separating 
soldiers and civilians are provided with the skills they need to obtain appropriate 
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post-Army employment and to maximize foil utilization of the benefits they earned 
through their Army service. 

3) establishing test centers and testing services Army-wide that enconqtass 
academic, vocational interest, and Army personnel testing. Through the Army test 
centers, soldiers have the opportunity to take Defense Activity Non-Traditional 
Education Support (DANTES) sponsored certification exams. The DANTES has 
agreements with many professional agencies that are nationally recognized. These 
agencies allow their certification examinations to be administered through the 
education office. In most cases the soldier/examinee is resptmsible for the 
examination fee. The fee, for some soldiers, is a deterrent to taking the 
certification exam. 

4) documenting, through the automated Army American Council on 
Education Registry Transcript Service (AARTS), American Council on Education 
credit recormnendations fm completion of service school courses, military 
occupational specialties (MOS), and passing scores on college-level tests. The 
soldiers may have the transcript sent directly to an academic institution, 
vocational/technical school, employer or professional certification agency for 
assessment. Since this program’s incqrtion in 1987 more than a million transcripts 
have been provided. Colleges and universities readily accept these transcripts 
because their job making decisions on awarding credit for military training and job 
experience (nontraditional learning) is made easier. This is a win-win for soldiers, 
veterans, institutions, and the Army! Currently foe Navy and Marine Corps are 
implementing foe same sort of system because it has proven to be so successful! 

Joint Agency Partnering and Commission Report Recommendations 

The Army Ccmtinuing Education System (ACES) represents Army on foe 
Department of Labor Veterans Employment and Training Service (DOL-VETS) 
InterAgency Task Force (TF) on Certification and Licensing of Transitioning 
Military Persoruiel. Our role is to increase outside agencies’ awareness of Army 
mission and our education and training programs and services. Army supports the 
TF goal to eliminate barriers to credentialing and licensing wherever possible. The 
DOD and foe Services’ representatives reconunended, and the TF endorsed, 
expansion of the DANTES Certification Testing Program. Army strongly agrees 
with the Congressional Commission on Servicemembets and Veterans Transition 
Assistance’s recommendation to increase Defense funding to pay for certification 
examinations provided foe resources are appropriated by Ctnigtess. The result 
would enhance Servicemembers’ ability to document their occupatirmal skills in a 
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manner acceptable to civilian employers. Additionally, ACES is participating with 
other Services and DOL representatives in a joint forum on apprenticeship program 
issues. This group is exploring the feasibility of operating a DOD-wide military 
apprenticeship program. 

The Army Apprenticeship Program (AAP) operated from 1975 until phased 
out in October 1997. The program was originally established through ACES and 
Army’s Training and Doctrine Command in a July 1975 agreement between the 
Secretaries of the Army and the Department of Labor (DOL). Upon program 
completion, soldiers received an Apprenticeship Completion Certificate from 
DOL, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT). The Army discontinued the 
program because 1) DOL-BAT documentation required was too labor intensive for 
soldiers, supervisors, education centers, and service schools; 2) program was 
“documented time-on-task based” not competency-based — employers/unions 
wanted proof of job skills; 3) the program had questionable acceptance by civilian 
employers; and, 4) because no guarantee could be given to soldiers that they would 
be assigned to jobs which would enable them to complete their apprenticeship 
programs. The US Army Recruiting Command stopped officially advertising AAP 
in 1987 because of the impact of legal considerations. 

The Army has not replaced the AAP. However, in addition to participating 
in the joint Service/DOL-BAT forum to discuss these issues, ACES envisions 
refocusing efforts in this area to help soldiers identify/develop any additional 
competencies required in related civilian occupations and certify their job skills by 
using nationally recognized certification examinations and licensure programs to 
validate skills. Our expanded new Servicemembers Opportunity College (SOC) 
occupational degree programs, along with nationally accredited technical education 
programs, can provide academic support. 

The Army fully supports the recommendations of the Congressional 
Commission on Servicemembers and Veterans Transition Assistance on 
improvements to the Verification of Military Experience and Training (VMET) 
document. Since origination of the VMET system in 1992, the Army has 
distributed almost one million documents. Recommendations for redesign include 
distributing VMET electronically to the soldier upon demand and modifying to 
reflect activities relevant to certification, licensure, and apprenticeship. The Army 
is participating in a DOD working group to redesign the VMET document. This 
effort will improve the flow of information, increase cost effectiveness and 
expedite delivery of VMET. 
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Closing 

In closing, I thank you for this opportunity to come before this committee to 
inform you about the education and transition programs that are built into our QOL 
support structure. The Army is committed to providing quality services to build a 
stronger force and to support our departing soldiers, civilians, and their family 
members. We look forward to working closely with Department of Labor, 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs and industry to provide our soldiers more 
opportunity should they seek to continue their contribution to this Nation in the 
civilian sector. When America invests in soldiers, we invest not only in Army 
readiness but also in the future of a stronger, more productive Nation. Thank you 
for your continued interest in programs for these great Americans. 
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STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL DAVID L. BREWER III, O.S. NAVY, VICE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to discuss the Navy's role in the 
professional certification process. This process clearly serves 
the interests of the Navy and our Sailors. 

Professional certification offers many in-service benefits 
to the Navy. The basic requirements for many certification 
programs require extensive personal commitment. Professional 
certification (1) promotes growth and professionalism within the 
job, (2) demonstrates competencies based on real-world 
requirements; (3) provides an excellent tool for Sailors to 
validate that jobs are being done independently and competently; 
(4) leads in recognizing and promoting professional ethics and 
values; and (5) provides Navy personnel an opportunity to 
demonstrate that they possess the initiative and determination 
required to advance. 

Certification has the potential to be a positive recruiting 
tool as well. If those entering the Navy feel their training 
and experience will be documented and later accepted when they 
seek civilian employment, then powerful incentive is provided. 
Sailors could expect to be able to use skills learned during 
military service when they reenter the civilian market. 


Navy personnel receive the majority of their certifications 
through the Department of Defense (DOD), Defense Activity for 
Non-Traditional Education Support (DANTES) . DANTES is the lead 
agency for DOD Certification efforts in support of voluntary 
education programs. DANTES has Memoranda of Understanding with 
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32 nationally recognized professional certification agencies 
offering approximately 160 different certification examinations. 
These agencies make their examinations available to eligible 
Navy personnel through military installation education centers 
and ships located in over 560 centers throughout the world. 

Because military personnel eventually leave the military 
and enter the civilian labor market, the benefits of military 
training are critical to the continued productivity and 
competitiveness of the civilian labor force. Training and the 
transferability to civilian careers of skills gained in the 
military could become a significant inducement to enlistment. 
These benefits could become particularly valuable at separation 
since they have the potential to enhance the marketability of 
the individual in the civilian professional community. 
Documenting the high level of knowledge, experience, and 
credentials earned and translating it into civilian terms just 
makes good sense. 

Another certification program used extensively by Sailors 
is the Navy's National Apprenticeship Program (NNAPj . This 
program was established by written agreement between the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of the Navy in March 1976. 
The agreement permitted active duty personnel to complete 
apprenticeships in civilian trades and began with just 13 
approved trades or occupations. Today we carry 96 
apprenticeable occupations that include trades in the fields of 
construction, industrial/manufacturing, and service. Growth of 
our program over the past 23 years speaks for its effectiveness 
and acceptance throughout the Navy. We take pride in being the 
Department of Labor's largest apprenticeship sponsor, with an 
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enrollment number of more than 42,000 active apprentices. Over 
16,000 Navy members have completed the program and received 
Certificates of Completion from the Department of Labor. 

Our program develops highly skilled Navy-oriented 
journeymen craftsmen who use their technical skills and 
knowledge while working their regular Navy jobs. While in this 
program, individuals must document their work experience and 
evaluate the quality of work they are doing. These Sailors 
acquire a new sense of pride in themselves and their work 
through reviewing records of work performed and seeing their 
accomplishments. They can also see where improvements are 
needed and make adjustments accordingly. This is a strong 
morale building program and is viewed by the Sailor as something 
the Navy is doing just for them. Supervisors point out that 
recording work experience hours helps the apprentice develop a 
sense of responsibility and gives him or her a feeling of 
accountability for the efforts put into the job. The program 
promotes recognition of value of Navy training and experience 
and provides a good tool for management. 

Service members who have completed their apprenticeships 
feel they have an advantage over their colleagues in advancement 
opportunities. Many senior enlisted personnel give full credit 
for their advancements to their Apprenticeship Completion 
Certificates. Many vocational oriented colleges and technical 
schools also offer college credit for completion of 
apprenticeships . 


Promotion of the NNAP has been the lead-in on the Navy 
Recruiting Command's World Wide Web home page and has proven to 
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be an effective recruiting tool. It also positively impacts 
retention in that it normally takes more than one enlistment to 
complete an apprenticeship. 

Navy veterans with Journeyman certification are well 
prepared for transition into the civilian workforce. Through 
our program, they have credentials that recognize the training 
and skills they obtained while on active duty. Credibility of 
the Navy apprenticeship program is well accepted because of our 
requirement that each apprenticeship trade exceeds or meets the 
standards set by the Department of Labor programs in the private 
sector. We promote our impeccable reputation throughout both 
the military services and the private sector. 

The Navy's National Apprenticeship Program strives to help 
the active duty Sailor prepare for transition into civilian 
life. We can only serve our active apprentices to the extent of 
our knowledge. We must continue to develop partnerships with 
industry leaders in the private sector who can share their 
knowledge and help us prepare our apprentices for a quality job 
when they leave the military. 

The Navy is an active member of The Joint Services 
Apprenticeship Steering Committee. Members of this committee 
are from all branches of the military service; Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, Department of Labor; independent 
contractors from the private sector; labor unions; Department of 
Labor Veterans Employment and Training Service (VETS) ; 

Transition Assistance Management Program (TAMP); and other 
interested parties. Subcommittees review military ratings, 
military occupational specialties, and civilian occupations to 
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identify and standardize common elements, language, etc., to 
link military Work Processes Schedules with private industry. 
Roundtable discussions of this group contribute additional 
positive ways to share technology and knowledge in our ongoing 
effort to serve our customers. 

The Navy is also a member of the Interagency Task Force on 
Certification and Licensing of Transitioning Military Personnel. 
The Department of Labor/Veterans' Employment and Training 
Service (DOL/VETS) and the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) 

t 

formed this Task Force through a joint effort. The agencies and 
organizations on the Task Force represent many federal agencies 
and all the relevant entities providing services to military 
personnel regarding training, education, and credentialing. The 
Task Force directly involves Navy with several significant 
projects in progress as follows: 

Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) awards credentials to 
individuals based on documented aviation maintenance training 
received while in the military in the areas of Airframes and 
Powerplants. Discussion between NNAP and FAA personnel has been 
ongoing to allow Sailors completing the Airframes and/or 
Powerplants registered apprenticeship programs to take the FAA 
certification examinations automatically. Additionally, Navy is 
participating in a DOD Joint Services Working Group that is 
working with the FAA to streamline the process for earning these 
Airframe and Powerplant certificates. The purpose for 
streamlining the process is to better prepare our Sailors for 
future positions in civilian aviation and to provide broader 
training to our personnel. In pursuing this initiative, we have 
identified a few challenges to certification that we are 
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actively working to resolve. These challenges include the costs 
associated with taking the examinations and the distance between 
testing facilities and military installations. In many cases, 
personnel must travel in excess of three to six hours to reach a 
testing facility. A request has been submitted to have FAA 
certify DANTES as a Computer Testing Designee with the 
capability to administer tests free of charge to military 
personnel . 

As a pilot program, NNAP provided Work Process Schedules on 
five construction trades for review by the AFL-CIO affiliated 
Building and Construction Trades Onion Advisory Committee. They 
will recommend changes that may promote acceptance of the DOL 
registered apprenticeship completion certificate by civilian 
labor unions. This effort is being coordinated with the 
Occupational Information Network (ONET) and the National Skill 
Standards Board with the goal of allowing veterans smoother 
transition into private industry. 

Navy and Marine Corps are forming a joint registered 
apprenticeship program this month that will add flexibility and 
eliminate work duplication. Sharing of information will result 
in better representation of what the service member does and 
will help to correlate military experience with private 
industry. 

Navy and Marine Corps are developing the Sailor/Marine 
American Council on Education Registry Transcript (SMART), which 
will be implemented during Fiscal Year 2000. This transcript 
will provide Sailors and Marines with an academically recognized 
document of all military training and education. The transcript 
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will be translated into college credit reconmendations certified 
by the American Council on Education. Transcripts may be 
obtained on demand while on active duty as well as after leaving 
military service. 

In conclusion, the professional certification process has 
significant benefits for the Navy and our Sailors. Professional 
certification develops highly skilled Navy technicians, serves 
as potentially valuable recruiting and retention incentives, and 
provides an excellent mechanism for transitioning Sailors to 
civilian careers. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the sub-committee, thank you for 
inviting me to speak to you today. I am ready to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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STATEMENT OF 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL JACK W. KLIMP 

DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR MANPOWER AND RESERVE AFFAIRS 

HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 

Mr. Chairman, and Distinguished Members of the Subcommittee on Benefits. It is indeed a 
pleasure to appear before you today and express our strong support for America’s veterans, and 
for the many initiatives ongoing to help them translate the skills they gain from their military 
service and their off duty education experiences into credentials that will help them achieve 
success when they rejoin the civilian world. 

Making Marines and Winning Battles 

Mr. Chairman, the Marine Corps is America's 91 1 Force in Readiness. Your Marines must be 
ready to protect the nation’s interest when America is least ready. That is why our primary job is 
twofold — making Marines and winning battles. Our unique calling requires us to maintain a 
somewhat younger force in our junior enlisted ranks to accomplish our mission. Every year we 
recruit young men and women who want to be Marines; those we believe with the potential to be 
truly exceptional. We inculcate the Marine Corps values of Honor, Courage, and Commitment at 
our Boot Camps, where they experience the Crucible. They train, deploy, and during their term 
of service they learn valuable skills and contribute greatly to the success of our Corps. At the 
end of first term enlistment, many of them return to the civilian world, and we believe we send a 
better man or woman back to society than we recruited. Every year, Mr. Chairman, we return 
approximately 40,000 young men and women to the civilian world. We value their service to the 
Corps and to the country, and believe we are doing much to help ease their transition from the 
Marine Corps to a successful civilian life. 

21st Century Readiness Demands More of Marines 

Mr. Chairman, 1 am certain that you are aware that the nature of military service has changed 
dramatically in recent years. The advent of new technologies and warfighting doctrines and 
techniques require us to recruit and train in different and more intensive ways than before. There 
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is far more intellectual and judgmental rigor demanded of our Marines today than ever before. 
The Marine Corps speaks of the need for the “strategic Corporal” on the 2 1 st Century battlefield. 
This is simply to say that the nature of tomorrow’s battlefield will require enlisted Marines to 
make strategic, operational, and in many cases moral choices which were formerly only made by 
more senior officers. This is why, Mr. Chairman, the Marine Corps insists on Professibnal 
Military Education for all Marines and encourages the pursuit of Life Long Learning in all ranks. 
The skills Marines gain serve them well while on active duty and afterwards, when they are in 
civilian life. I must stress here, Mr. Chairman, that we do this in support of our mission; that is, 
we train to the mission. What we have done beyond this is to put in place a number of programs 
that help our Marines gain academic and technical recognition for their military experience and 
training and offer them off-duty educational opportunities for personal growth. 

Recognizing Job Skills Supports Marines 

The Marine Corps has not come late to the table, Mr. Chairman, in recognizing the most 
valuable way we can both help the Marine Corps develop Marines and help Marines transition 
into civilian life. We, as a military service, need to assist separating Marines in defining and 
emphasizing those skills they have learned while on active duty. Since 1977, we have worked in 
conjunction with the Department of Labor (DoL) Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to 
implement a nationally recognized apprenticeship program which leads to a Certificate of 
Apprenticeship recognizing the attainment of journeyman status. Our Apprenticeship Program 
documents active duty learning experiences that contribute to achieving journeyman status, 
improves performance through personal and professional motivation, provides Marines with 
trade skills with continuing education opportunities, and gains civilian recognition for skills 
acquired during a Marine’s period of active duty. Currently there are a total of 27 military 
occupational specialties (MOS’s) identified as apprenticeable in the Marine Corps program. 
There are another 27 under review, therefore we believe we will have a total of 54 identified in 
the near future. 

Licensing and certification opportunities for active duty Marines are made available through 
the Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support (DANTES) National Certification 
Program. DANTES has agreements with a number of nationally recognized professional 
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agencies which allow their certification examinations to be administered at our base Marine 
Corps Coimnunity Services Lifelong Learning Centers. Currently, there are cotification exams 
available in six fields; Automotive Service, Food Protection, Surgical Technologist, Ormputing, 
Fiber Optics Installer, and Certified Technical Trainer. We ate currently working on approaches 
to resource the remaining 28 cotification examinations supported by DANTES. We provide 
information on this valuable program to Marines in a number of ways. In addition to printed 
information, such as DANTES Certified Professional brochures, test examiners at our MCCS 
Lifelong Learning Centers provide important information and encouragranent. The program is 
promoted in our base newspapers, and Marines are encouraged to learn mme fiom the DANTES 
web site as well. 

Because of increased emphasis and interest in the Apprenticeship Program, the Marine Corps 
is working with the Navy to develop joint apprenticeship initiatives that will create a benchmark 
program for Sailors and Marines. Through partnership with the Navy National Apprenticeship 
Program (NNAPS), the program will be automated to increase its availability and accessibility to 
Marines wherever they ate stationed and greatly increase the number of Marines who register for 
and successfully complete the program. We are confident that these efforts will result in Marines 
with better job skills that they can use while on active duty and take with them into civilian life. 

I would be remiss if I did not point out to the Subcommittee that the Marine Corps has been 
working together with our sister services and other agencies to improve these services and 
programs. The Marine Corps is an active participant in the Interagency Task Force on 
Certification and Licensing of Transitioning Military personnel. This task force, led by the 
Departments of Labor and Veterans’ Afiaits, was established to identify existing credentialing 
opportunities and determine the most effective methods for assisting service members. 

The task force has been a catalyst for a number of other actions, such as: the Marine Corps 
agreement with the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) to study expanded licensure 
opportunities for service members; Marine Corps and Navy coordination with the Office of 
Persormel management (0PM) requesting their review of the services apprenticeship programs 
for consideration in hiring for Federal Goverrunent positions; and establishment of a joint 
military apprenticeship work group which includes a representative from all four military 
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branches and DoL’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to evaluate the feasibility of 
establishing a DoD-wide apprenticeship program. 

Although many Marine Corps service schools and the Aviation Occupational Specialties have 
already been evaluated by ACE for academic credit, the majority of MOSs have not been 
evaluated because of the lack of a standardized assessment tool. To address this issue, the 
Marine Corps has established the Military Academic Credit Examination (MACE) program, 
which will provide an academically acceptable instrument for assessment of knowledge gained 
through occupational learning experiences in the Marine Corps. MACE will be available to 
smooth the path for those Marines who want to earn additional college credit through the testing 
process. 

Military SkUb - CoHegc Credit 

Another important new partnership between the Navy and Marine Corps is the Sailor/Marine 
Council on Education Registry Transcript (SMART) program. SMART transcripts document 
military education and training and enables their validation by the American Council on 
Education (ACE). Academic credit recommendations may then be submitted directly to a 
college or university for college credit. ACE produces the most widely accepted reference for 
college credit recommendations for service schools and service experience. 

The program’s technology is being developed by the Naval Education and Training 
Professional Development and Technology Centru (NETPDTC), and we will begin verifying 
Marines’ SMART record data in just a few more weeks. When ACE endorses the validity of 
SMART, transcripts will be made available to all active duty Marines in FYOO. Records will be 
archived for all Marines separating after I October 1999, so that transcripts can be produced for 
veterans on demand. We will carefully watch results, which we believe will result in a 
significant number of Marines gaining college credit for their training and duty experiences. 
Sending young men and women into civilian life armed with recognition for their active duty 
experiences and training is one of the best ways we can thank them for their service, by giving 
them the tools to succeed and thrive in the civilian world. I would also mention a second benefit, 
Mr. Chairman. Marines will appreciate this level of support, and their appreciation will translate 
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into positive recollections of the Corps to their families, fnends and acquaintances, which we 
believe will assist our future r^ruiting efforts. 

The Importance of Transition Services 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the National Defense Authorization Act of Fiscal Year 1991 
recognized the importance of a successful transition from military to civilian life by ^tablishing 
the Transition Assistance Management Program (TAMP) to support the transition of all eligible 
separating or retiring service members and their families. To properly document the separating 
member’s experience and training skills, the Department of Defense (DoD) developed the 
Verification of Military Experience and Training (VMET) document, DD Form 2586. E^h 
separating service member is supplied with a VMET document 180 days before their separation. 
The content of the VMET is determined by the member’s military work experience and training. 
Descriptions of military occupations held and courses attended are defined; with college credits 
that the American Council on Education (AC£) has recommended for those courses is also 
included. I should note that, while ACE evaluates these courses and occupations, it does not 
endorse the VMET document as an official *1ranscript-like” document.. Because of this 
deficiency in the VMET document, the fact that VMET was never intended as an academic 
qualifier, the Marine Corps Transition Program provided seed money to develop the SMART 
program to provide the service member with a record of the academic credits earned on active 
duty as a means of helping these Marines gain employment or enhanced credits for higher 
education. SMART, which is focused on obtaining academic credit, is intended to complement 
VMET, which is employment-oriented, designed to help the sq)arated service member obtain 
employment. 

That said, the VMET is designed to work in conjunction with other transition services and as a 
tool for obtaining employment upon separation. It can be used to develop a professional resume, 
to assist in completing job ^plications, and to help a prospective employer assess job skills and 
abilities of a veteran job applicant. To support this effort, the VMET docimient “translates” the 
military language describing experience and training into civilian vernacular. The VMET can, in 
some instances, be used to obtain certain licenses and certifications. In reco^ition of the n^ to 
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make transition assistance programs more accessible and usable to separating Marines, the 
Marine Corps is working with our sister services and the Defense Manpower Data Center to 
reengineer the document and make it more comprehensively helpful, with 24/7 Internet access. 
Life Long Learning Model 

As I said earlier, Mr. Chairman, changes in the nature of the force and in the nature of how the 
Marine Corps expects to fight our nation’s battles in the 21st Century have caused us to focus a 
considerable effort on educating and training Marines. In January, we created a new quality of 
life organization for the Marine Corps, Marine Corps Community Services (MCCS). MCCS 
merged our libraries and Voluntary Education programs into a vital Lifelong Learning resource 
for Marines and their families. 

Voluntary Education (VOLED) programs have historically focused on off duty academic 
programs delivered in base/station education centers by colleges in a traditional classroom 
setting. VOLED programs frequently are not co-located with libraries, learning resource centers, 
or training facilities making it necessary for a Marine to visit several locations to address all of 
his or her learning requirements. 

With the merge of Library programs and Voluntary Education programs, we have taken the 
first step to serving our Marines with an integrated one-stop shopping concept for lifelong 
learning requirements. Options have been identified to maximize resources, eliminate 
duplication, and improve patron access to services. Internet access in our installation libraries 
will assist education program participants in conducting research. Standardization of education 
service agreements will ensure libraries are receiving resource support from our academic 
institutions. 

The Vision 2005 goal is to establish a consolidated center for all learning; professional and 
academic. Marines will have one destination for enrollment in a college program, access to 
research tools such as books, periodicals, the Internet, basic skills enhancement, and nonresident 
courses for professional or academic requirements. Our lifelong learning centers will also 
deliver programs through technology via the Marine Corps Satellite Education Network 


(MCSEN), Internet, and CD ROM . 
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Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, 1 believe that you can tell from my testimony that the Marine Coips is deeply 
committed to the intellectual and academic development of our Marines. There ate two major 
benefits; the Corps gains a more effective active duty Marine and our society gains a more 
productive citizen upon that Marine’s transition to civilian life. Our philosophy in this regard is 
simple: first, we gain a more intellectually able and effective force, better equipped mentally and 
morally to accomplish the mission; second, we return a veteran to society equipped to succeed as 
a civilian as he or she has succeeded as a Marine. Our goal, and this should be clear to everyone, 
is to take that training and experience needed to accomphsh the Marine Corps mission and create 
ways to recognize the value of those skills and abilities to comparable jobs in the civilian sector. 
By this measitre, service to country can have a major value for our young men and women; value 
that benefits both the Nation and its veterans. 

Subject to any questions you may have, Mr. Chairman, this concludes my remarks. 
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TestinKHiy of Major G^iera! Matthew P. Cautfietd USMC (RetX CEO Hire <^iity and EHmiei 
Ciutlfieid, I^ident Hire Quality, Inc at the Subcommittee on Benefits oversi^t hearing on 
Veterans* En^loyment: Credentialing (Licensure, Certific8ti<Hi, Accreditation, and 
Ai^Henticeshtp) Requu^ments on July 28, 1999 


Maiorjjeneral Caulftcld’s Statement 

CcKigressman C^iryi, tn^bers and staff of the Subcommittee m Benefits, tfunk you for the 
of^Kxninhy to appear before you to express our views <m Veterans Employment and !^)ecificaliy 
Cred^ialir^ Requirments. 

We have prepared written testimony for insertion into the record. It includes our cuiricuium vitae. 
In the nea five minutes we would like to outline briefly our perspectives which we believe offer 
a unique view cm an issue which has important ramifications for the armed forces. I will make a 
short statement and will be followed by E)an Caulfield, who in addition to being the President is 
also the founder of Hire Quality, Inc. 

SuKc nQ' redremoit in 1992 1 have gained a unique perspective into the importance of skill 
certification in today’s environment My perspective is derived from starting two subsidiaries of a 
large corporstkMi which hired transitioning S^icemembers to more recently leading, for almo^ 
five years, a company vdiich recruits for some America’s largest corporation s . We roister, 
and tafic te over M,000 transhionuig Scrvtcemembcrs annuaily (about Aiity percent oi the 
transitioning popuiatkxi) and I personally have vtshed over 200 corpora ti ons b sear^ jobs for 
forma monlm of the armed forces. We handle all ranks but our core business a helping the 
Iowa ranks across all skill-sets find good jobs. I am paiticularty proud that we help more combat 
arms posimnel dian any coi^Mny or poup of companies in the country. We are completely 
(Mivate, do not receive government funding and provide our services totally free to memben of 
our armed forces. 

The issue of die problems forma military personnel have in transitionuig to the civilian sector 
has implications for reouiting due to the increasing negative view held 1^ forma militaiy 
personnd on die value of militafy service. Certifietiion of militaiy training is only one but 
perhaps the most remedial problems widiin a larga context that has implications for our national 
securiQ'. 

The absence of any meaningful oredentialmg program for military service on past of the 
government is uid extraordinary waste. What has been fhistrating is the government agencies 
appev to operate in a vacume without any understanding of what is required In the real world. 

There are organizations that could help. The Amaican L^km does more today for veterans in 
the woriqilace than atiy otha organization in or out of govemmenL We are exdaordinarily proud 
rtf' our cIm rehtion^qi whh die Legion and operate as true partners with a smgk goal The 
Legion’s study on ctedottialing is the only tonovatiro program I have whiwssed in die 
transhkming arena in five years. The Claytan State prefect reflects truly innovative propum of 
granting certifications designed in potnership witib i^iege and private officiak who deeply care. 
The project has not been launched in ^Hte the support and pirn of Senators ClovenMe and 
Clriaod. I wilt provide a descrqition of the project for the rec^ Hire (^lity hu irffored 
programs to die government which have been rejected outri^ There are numerous private 
corporations who waitt to he^i but have way of doing so. Key positions in corporate Aiiiaica are 
fill! of forma men and women in the Armed Forces who w»it to help. Our company would not 
be in existence without their he^. LidKa* Unions want tt> help. The Seafiuers International Union 
and particufauiy its president. Michael Sacco wants to help has extraordinaiy training 
fiteilkies involved in certifleatkm. Thecon^tss wants to be^ or you woukfai’t be cMxhicting 
these hearings. In dusr^ard I have been paiticularly impressed with your staff moribers, 
willingness to ibten and commitinent to doing die right thing for the men and womoi in our 
armed forces. What we need sir, is not more money. What we need is a single goal: Keepii^ the 
demise made to the men and women at the time they entered die military. A promise, which is 
that military service, does have value in the civilian sector. 

As for die cottficatioitt for the goodjobs in the future, ft neva ceases to amaze me that SUksooe 
Vallqy lobbies for more immigrant quotas, at a time when the most trainable group (^Americans, 
the men and women our anned farces are more than ready to learn and fo be certified in these 
skilk. 


I 
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DinfelX:iUitfield’s Statement 

CongT^man Quiim, manbers and staff the Subcommittee on Beneffts. I 'would fast IBus to 
say that it is an hmear for me to be here today. Fast to be finyti^ed to appev m this ch am ber and 
al^ to meet you Con^essman Quinn. I would also like you to know thtf ft is a b% day for me for 
another reason. Since be^nnftig business with father, five years ago I oftoi expre»ed 
iiusiration with the unwillingness of government agencies invedved fti transition to cope wfth 
some real issues. There seems to be so many opportunities missed becuise every agency seons 
to be going in different directions wfth any real understandii^ of what is needed in the real 
workplace. 

I don’t know if I could ever have foced my Marine platoon knowing what I know today: how 
goodtliQ' were and how badly they would be treated in the workplace. My Dad kce^ sayu^ 
tliQ' are tiie moA dtstriminat^ 9 ^Mfp of people in the workforce todtQr, he is understatmg the 
ixobhan. I would iilre to focus of some of the operational reasons. 

Ftamcr miiitiuy personnel are diffi^lt to place. The reason we refer and place more former 
militiuy personnel that any other placonoit company or combined group of con^auiies is itinple. 
We developed a way to translate military occi^Mitional speciafties to occupatxmal requTOments m 
a way, which makes sense to hiring manager. It is difRraft to work wfth military badtgrounds, 
and to transtete into civilian requirements. The Military Oper at i on al Stnictue is confusing and 
complex compared to civilian ocoipational codes; I know of no existing ‘icey wonT search 
software for milftaiy personnel similar to what is used universally tod^ to the placcmeot 
business and probably most important^, there s no civilian ce rtifi c at ions for training and 
experience gained in the milftary. This is e^Mciaily true for combat arms personnel. And is the 
reason lam so proud that are core busfitess are in these Military occtqiatkmal Specialties. The 
certificatkm process is essential to successfully utilize milftary training in the civilian sector, h 
should be done at the time die Servieemember receives military trasiing, and ft should be listed in 
’^civilianese’ on a DD 214. For those in the combat arms and we should redirect resources from 
the transition program to provide ways to obtain other certifications for the iittended job through 
interactive training for a persons new job. Believe me, ft is a lot more important frir a tmek <kwer 
to have a commercial drivers license titan a resume. Why then does the transition program focus 
Ml assisting Scrvicemembers prepare a resume but does noting to help wfth gaining certifications 
for milftary training? 


We are pr ep ar ed to answer your questions sir. 


Dan CaulfrcM was an U.S. Marine iieutenaA in 1994. Durfttg that year four of his best Marines; 
all sdieduled for discharge came to him for help in finding a civilian job. All were enlisted men. 
All were married and had childm All were planning to move *iNidc home.*’ In trying to assist 
tiiesc young Marines, Dan discovered that thm was no effective formalized network to assist 
these outstanding men frrxi a job or get established in their community. It was difficuft to believe 
that the milftuy communfty, one of America’s strongest affinity groups, had so little to offer in 
brklpng the span between milftary and civilian life. 

Six mMiths prior to leaving the Marine Corps Dan designed, won approval for, and faiuncbed the 
Marine Corps’ first Preparation for Transition Unft. The Unit’s purpose was to hefti ifaparti n g 
service members gain vaiu^le skills by placing them in resume^mhancing posftioQS prior to their 
touisrtiMi from the milftary. Throu^ fois experience he realized both the value milftary 
experience brings to the chrilkui wor k force, and the barriers businesses face in dfectivety 
readiing out to people leaving the armed forces. After serving for four years in the US Marftie 
Coq^ Dan founded Hire Quality in Aug^ of 1994, to provide five enqiloymeot services to 
transitioning Servicanembers. His long tenn visioo was to build a comp any c^»ble of making a 
difference in tiie military community by (tifering an extended group of truly vahiifole and needed 
services, and bridging the divide between the milftary community and civihan busftiesscs. 

Ihui’s fothar. Major Ccneral Matt Caulfield, USMC (RetX was intimately involved in Depamneat 
of Defense studt^ on the downsizing of the U.S. military immediately preceding hb retkement 
frmn the Marine’s in July, 1992. A few moittfas after retiring, he joined First Wiitihrop 
Corporation in Boston. General Caulfidd founded and became the first Presideiit and CEO <^a 
wholly ovmed subsidiary, which recruited cnqiloyees exchisively fixm the pool dTh^Iy 
tpialifled persMutei departing the armed forces. General Caulfield joined Hire Qual^ in early 
1 995 as its Chabman and CEO to focus primarily on sales, maikcting, and public relatkxis. 

Dan’s otirei^aieurial spirit, technical expertise, and experience with teansftioning 
Servicrtnrtnbers ernnhined wfth General Caulfield’s firrt hind experience in building a emnpany 
With foniier militery persMinel was a wftuiing formula. 
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The Ccmtpany started in Dan’s back bedroom (which also served as home fix' many early 
mpl(^ees, almost ail of whom were former Marines) and has ^wn at over lOQ^o per year. The 
company would not be in exist^e today without the assistance of numoous former monbo^ of 
the armed forces in the private sector. Public Reiatkms successes have followed afta mxjthor. 
The C<»n{Mmy has be^ featured in a cover stoiy for tnr. a frottt-page announcemoit in 

the Wall Street JmimaL and a series of TV news stories airing on CNN, CNBC, ABC News, and 
CLTV. 

The paradigm the Company was built on was contrary to almost everything held sacred in the 
stoffing indu^ry. Radur t^ starting widi jc^ and then searching for approfniato candidates to 
fill those j<^ Hire (^lity started with Servicemember candidates and lo^^ for jobs that 
matched their skills. Dan’s devotion to systems and technology allowed the company to remiit 
StTvicemember candidates and to service corporate clients in high volume irmn a centralktod 
location. Hire Quality was breaking the rules by putiing a non-paying customer, tire milttory 
Servicemember, at tiw top of its customer priority list, and suc^eding in the industry. HKXisaitds 
of fcumer Serviconemben own their civilian careers to Hire (Quality. 

Hire Quality has developed several proprietary software products and workflow systons that have 
dramatically increased the operational productivity of the Company. Fcranost among titese were 
toob that were ported to the Internet. Using the Wd), Hue Qu^ity was able to empower the 
candidates and employers the use the toob they needed, without having to deal with Hire (Quality 
staff membtfs for every activity. In essence the software tna{^>ed Military Occupationa! 
Spectahies to civilian occupation dcifls. The high volume recruiting sy^tn evc^ved from me 
dominated by call center activity to one dominated by Web based activity. 

The military community, tiirouj^ wixd of mouth, started to view Hire Quality as a powerful 
mline employment resource and Web activities increased sharpty. Recognizing tbb trend, 
managonent added more tocAs to heip Servicemembers coittrol tteir entire seardi from the 
Web, including: an online “Career ManagemetU Cmter,” free e-mail, chat romns, personal Web 
hotlinks, and links to other recommended military Web sites. The term “C^andida^" was 
scrapped and replaced by the term “Member.** Hire Quality’s Web imiuessions have dramatically 
increased every memth without any focused Wd> marketing effort 

Military Community Online b tiie fulfillment of tiie founder’s original vbion: to become a 
member services cmipany offering an extended group of truly valuable and needed scr^ces, and 
bridging the divide brtwera tite military community and civilian businesses. Ute Military 
Community needs more services than just career assistance and the web b oiabling these services 
to be delivered accuratdy and cost effcctivdy. 

We are currently building tiie necessary systems for the militaiy community without any 
government foi^. Tlie Goal b to raise awareness in the Boardrooms across America and carry 
the message to the gatekeepers tiuti Milhary people have value, it will ititempt to raise the 
nation’s cmiscience and N^g Government, Business and Military leaders together to work on the 
problem comprdiensivcly. Althou^ we have offered mir services to assist the various 
government ^encies servii% the military we have met with unexplainable resistance. The 
common thought b that government can not work with a for profit business. It b time to usher in 
a new era of oooperukm bet we en private business and go ve rn m ent 

Lessons Learned 

Today the employmott pit^iem freed by veterans m the workplace lies in an envkonment in 
which Americans with militaiy experience or direct knowledge of the milhary are becoming 
increasingly rare with corresponding decline in interest on the part of youths for military service. 
We have learned first-hand thtf The All-Vohinteer Force has created a severe boiation dTthe 
armed forces from the civilian community. The Militaiy welcomed the bolatkn. It did not insure 
that it training was in fret vahiabk to the markc^bce. It focused inwardly, and as aoy busmess 
that stops listening to all it stakeholders, it finds itself in erbb from an enemy it b ill prqMied to 
fi^ The effect in the workplace, whm tiw “rubber hits tiie roair b so severe tbst former 
members of the armed forces, due to ignorance of the militaiy, are actually victims of can 
accurately be desortbed as discrimination. Vccy few senior manners have had military 
oqperioice or any knowledge i^tiie value of militaiy treinmg and experioice. At the hirb^ level, 

I have never met one hiring manager with military experience. The hiriiig managers are almost 
withoittexc^ton,mthe26to32yeara^groupandcoi^graduatos. Almost none have 
frmiiy members in the armed forces and few even know anyone who serves in tiie vmed foraes. 
Military training b at best ipiored and at worst denigrated. At the hiring ste, Scrvbemanbers 
unifi^ion^ly or not, suffer tiie dmioreiizing effects of dbcriminatioi!, not ^ least of which b a 
devaluatkm of their own views on the value of serving in the armed forces. 
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In an age of historic low onploymmt and in which business leaders are crying oin for quali^ 
worker^ Bureui of Labor Statistics etnpioyinent survt^ data show that male veterans a^ 20-24 
and 35-39 (die ages at which veterans are most likely to sepende or retire) have hitler 
unanpk^rment rates than non-veteran males in the same age group. 

In addhicm to die waste of govemmeiit provided training, there are odrar inimical effecte. To ctee 
<Mie exmnple the effect on recruiting is devastating. We all know that a yoiidi*s propensity to 
enlist Is greatly effected conversations with veterans. DOD Yoinh Attitude TiacJdng Surv^ 
(YAl^) indicate died conversations with military member s mxl veterans were more frequently 
mentioned youth as more of «i tnfhiOKe on joining the armed forces dian recruher contact 

and recniHing advertising confoined. In 19M, the YATS OKficate dad contacts whh mOitMy 
members mid veterans are having an adverse effect Put another way, among the Am^r^s mest 
mflueidial recruiter, a sttbfred former acMier is no longer assisting the recruiter. 


If aiQ'one doubts dial die transition assistance m the militaiy b flawed, a readu^ of the recemt 
Report of the Congresskmal Commission oa Serviconembers and Veterans Transhion Assistance 
diraki put diose doubts fo rest The major problem b that no one b in charge. The program 
consists of the Departmerd of Defense, Department (rf* Labor and the Defiailroent (^Veterans 
Af&irs all having a piece d the action wdiich b jealous^ gumded by ea^ ^eocy. In none of 
these depar tme nts b the vetenm^s empkyment given adequate priori^, h b so confrisif^ and so 
much of a turf issues dot there b no pfaux to go to even fU out how much b catpended on the 
transition program. Many current propims the govcrmnefll provides are redundant and conld be 
made more effixtive if thQr were combined and delivered via the web. For exanq^ a prog ram 
does exbt to provide interactive training leading to skill certifications which would be recr^ized 
by several leadmg corporations, fai essence siocessful completion of the traming over the 
imernet would be a guarafdee of a job. 

Cgtakatioos 

It b one of the great national wastes dud tittle military training b certifiable in the civilian 
comnuittity. Certifications include the odire gamut frtxn commercial driving licenses to FAA 
ccrtifradkms. I stietdi oedulity but b true that the young Servicemember certified by the federal 
government to drive on a slate highway while bi uniform b no longer permhted to do so after 
discharge. No state re c ipro cat es a commcrebl driving license. No mechanic no matter bow well 
^lified can leave scnrice and work for an airline unless be b in posscsskm of a PftA 
certification. Many certifkations mchide taking the same courses in a civflian instiiuiioD as 
suceessfrilly completed in the anned forces It just doesn't matter that the framing b often superior 
to anything offer^ in die civilian sector. The person without the certifkationjust doesn’t even 
get tte job interview. As ajunkir college president once described former Navy medical 
technkians, "...they come here like homeless people.. .all cd'tbe militaiy support b 
terminated... ttsualfy married wddi children...^ it b so heailbreakmg to them that they have 

to spend eighteen months getting a ceftifkmioo for wfakdi their Navy traoung was superior. . .all 
justgoofr»dtrytofindajob...aoyjob...aslongasithaslicaldibcnefils. And to eat, many just 
take the fust job offered.. .or go on unmapk^Tnenf*. 

To be successful the mititaiy will have to simply translate its cuirent traming to meet the 
standards set by die markeqjlace. 


SsfeHiOBS 

We believe that die solution b not another government propam or to daow inoDQr at die 
probten. There are probabk sufikient frinds in the transitioo propams. Funds could he 
transferred from existing ^encies. What b required b to work smmter with the exbtii^ funds, 
and accept help from private businesses whfa shared goals. The smartest diu^ could be done b to 
provide ^ifkations to every former member of the armed forces. 

Certifications couM be given at the time training b completed, and during the trauHtion process. 
Too much time b ^>eM on preparing resumes for many jobs, whkh do not rapiava renimetban 
on pre^ams to provide civilian certifkations. No separating Servicemember should dquut the 
mined forces widiout meaningful certifkatioas, whkh are recognized by the civilian communhy. 
In thb regard, die so-called certifkatioo process in the armed forces b roeaningles and a 
of time wilete recognized by appropriate civilian agencies. 
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The individual States should be required to reciprocate licensing and certificadons provided in the 
military. 

CoiiqNuiies uivoived m computer and similar certifications would provide equqmiaMt asstetance 
m all^ iaty mtned forces educattonal focilities in a manner similar to providuig equipment to 
high sdioob. Hiese companies should be emcouraged to loc^ trainii^ focUkies in close 
prcBcim^ to military focll^es. 

A project toun mule <q> of Business, Military and Gover n men t leaders should be gK«n oversig^ 
of foe certification and teanskion issue wkh fiw reipi to combine; ok, or create uavices that 
work. Hie meuuremoittrf'foe success, should be: 

1 . Nkwv many people leavii^ foe military wkh dtilb that require civilian certificatkms in foct 
have those ccrtificafoMis. 

I.!. [f foe answer b not lOOHweuenot^iUcpingThePramise'* 

2. How long are people in transitioo from foe military on unemployment and what p(tet<rf'foat 
time b spent ui obtaining ctviliatt certifkattons by **rclrainin^ in skilb acquired in foe 
mtikary. 

I mpl ement the recommendations contained in the Report of the Congressional Conunission on 
Servicemembers and Veterans Assistance. 
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Major General Matthew P. Canffield USMC (Ret) 

Major General (Matt) Caulfield has had a distinguished career as a US Marine ofiBcer and 
business leader. 

His business experiences have provided a unique insight into corporate and public 
attitudes toward former Servicetnembers transitioning into the civilian community as well 
as attitudes of foimer Servicemembers toward the values of military etqterience. His 
experience indicates that these perceptions are generally misunderstood by government 
lexers with inimical effects on the transitioning Servicemember, ongoing recruiting efforts 
and national security. For a host of reasons former military member have serious problems 
in leveraging skills and training gained in the miiitaty when entering the civilian job market 
due to erroneous perceptions of hiring mattagers of the value of miiitaty service. He has 
been active in eliciting support fiom businesses, labor unions and the general public for 
the benefits in hiring veterans. A major veteran’s organization. The American Legion 
current^ sponsors his efforts and has instituted a program to assimilate former 
Servicemembers into the civilian community. 

His interest in the ways business could benefit by capitalizing on the talented men and 
women departing the Armed Forces led him upon retirement fi'om active duty in 1992 to 
join First Winthrop Corporation in Boston where he founded a subsidiary which recruited 
all of its personnel fiom members of the Armed Forces. The company grew fi-om a startup 
to revenues of over $2 million in less than two years. Former military men and women 
easily transition into civilian business where in terms of dependable, trainable and drug fiee 
employees there is no comparable source. The performance of these employees and how 
it translates into the bottom line led to his belief that a broader sector of American 
business could capitalize on these potential etiqrloyees. 

In Felxuary 1995 Matt resigned fi’om Winthrop to devote full time to Hire Quality, a 
business founded by his youngest son Daa Just prior to departing the Marine Corps as a 
captain, Dan was placed in charge of the first Marine Corps Transition Support Center. 
Higher Quality offers totally fiee networking services to veterans and builds upon Dan’s 
and Matt’s experiences to provide qualified businesses direct access to the exceptional 
men and women departing the Armed Forces through a unique marketing network attd a 
sophisticated technological approach. Hire Quality is the only cottqrany, which assists 
large numbers of personnel in the lower ranks across all skill-sets in finding meaningful 
enployment while also providing services to all veterans across the entire spectrum of 
ranks and skills. 

In the past four years. Matt has called on literally hundreds of corporate leaders in search 
of good jobs for veterans. He has also communicated 'with several labor union officials. 
Several “Fortune 500” companies are Hire Quality partners, as well as about sbcty other 
conqranies. It has provided him a unique per^rective upon which to judge the attitudes of 
the public toward veterans as well as veteran attitudes toward the value of miiitaty 
experience. He has visited numerous transition centers, works with their graduates on a 
daily basis and understands the employer’s perspective. He has met with several 
government and congressional officials, and testified before and had extensive contact 
with the Congressional Commission on Servicemembers and Veterans Transition 
Assistance. He has appeared on several nationwide television news attd worldwide radio 
programs on behalf of veterans. Several articles, which profile Hire (Quality, have appeared 
in tlK national media, including The Wall Street JoumaL INC magazine. Corporate 
University Review and almost all of the military media, including Stars atd Stripes. 

Prior to retirement fiom active duty. Matt served in a variety of command and unique staff 
assignments as an in&ntry officer over the span of thirty-five years, retiring in 1992 with 
the rank of Major General. He is a decorated combat officer, having advan^ in Vietnam 
fiom company commander to battalion operations officer attd ultimately battalion 
executive officer while participating in numerous catrqtaigns, including the siege of Khe 
Sanh. He is attwng a very few Marine officers to command two battalions due to 
effectiveness in dealing with racial and drug problems etqterienced in the tumultuous 
1975- 77 period. These experiences led to a key role in reorganizing the recruiting 
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structure of the Marine Corps to inprove its effectivraiess. He Utter s«vBd in the White 
House where he traveled with the President and coordinated with government and 
business teaders. He had a key role in a White House interagency group, which assessed 
terrori^ threats and mplemented remedial solutions throughout the goveinment. He 
established and headed a While House agency, which managed military support programs. 
In the year proceeding his retirement. Matt represented the Marine Corps on several 
Defense wide studies on the downsizing of the milhaiy, iiKludii^ particpating in a review 
of Defense conversion conducted by the US Congress. 

His wife Pat retired in August 1996 from the House of Representatives Page school where 
she served as the guidance counselor. They have fr>ur children and firur grandchiUlren. 

EdiKation: 1958 BA, Fotdham University 

1966 MS, Oeorge Washington University 
1972 MBA, Harvard University 
1978 Royal College of Defence Studies 


Decorations and AwanLs: Defertse Distinguished Service Medal; Distinguished Service 
Medal; Legion of Merit (3) with Combat V (1); Bronze Star with Condiat V; Purple 
Heart; Meritorious Service Medal; Combat Action Ribbon; Presidential unit Citation (2); 
Meritorious Unit Commendation; Marirte Corps Expeditionary Medal; National Defrmse 
Service Medal (2); Armed Forces Eipeditionary Medal; Vietnam Service Medal (3) 
Humanitarian Service Medal; Sea Service Deployment Ribbon; Navy Arctic Service 
Ribbon; Republic of Vietnam Gallantry Cross (2); Republic of Vietnam Gallairtry Cross 
Unit Citation; Republic of Vietnam Campaign Medal 
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DaiUc! CuttlSfrld 

Daniel Caulfield founded Hire C^hy in 1 994 and is the Ccmipany ’s Evident Prior to founding 
Hire Quality, Mr. Caulfield was an infontiy officer in the US Marine Corps. He achieved the rank 
of Fii^ Lieutcsiant/Captain Select in his four-year career with the US Marine Corps, v^kh 
included s^ice in Of^tkm Native Fury, the post-Descrt Storm deployment in Kuwait 

His achievements as a Mmine included: 

♦ Lead a Vbrine Rifle Platocxi and served as a battalion logistics officer. 

♦ Created and impl^nented the first Trepar^ion for Transiticm'' unit in the Marine Coips. 
Coordinated the efforts of a staff of 15 in placing hundreds of outgoing hforines in "resume 
^ihancing" positions in the Marine Corps and the surrounding cmnmunity. Respcmsibilities 
included confcaming to Departmoit of DefeiBe regulations govemii^ the traming and 
counseling of transitioning Serviconembers as part of the Transition Assistence Pit^pam. 

♦ Supervised die implementation of Total Quality Control for a Department of Defense weapon 
procurmmt test: instrumental in creating test parameters, collecting and analyzing data, and 
controlling the test participants. Received an Amty Adiievemoit Medal for his work. 

♦ Turned around a dysflinctirmal dining focilhy by implementing the ccmccpt of self-managed 
teams and instituting an innovative incentive program. Total estimated cost savings of 
$103,000 a year. 

UNui ccHisiders himself privileged to have had the unique honor to lead Marines. His passion to 
help military people, especially the enlisted ranks, cmnes frmn his family's long traditimi of 
military service. He {mxidly dt^lays hts grandfather's highest promotimi warrant to Corporal 
next to his father's and his own. 

Dan Caulfield moved to Chicago in die summer of 1994 to attend the University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Business. In die three months before classes began, he researched the staffing 
and pomanent placement industries and studied the related population demographics and 
c<mrirmed the labor gap betwem market and transitioning military personnel. He devised a 
business plan to match these military personnel with civilian anplttymant and designed a 
preliminary software and database application that has evolved into Hire Quality's current, hi{dily 
automated military recruiting system. He test marketed his concept and successfully placed 
military personnel in a variety of civilian positions. 

Dan has been frequently published in business periodicals including, Inc. Magazine and iiw. 
Technology Magazine. Inc Technology diose Dan for the cover story about paperiess office 
IHOcedures in March of 1997. He has presented at the highly acclaimed Inc. 500 Conferences and 
is often asked to speak to groups about Servkemembers transition issues, dqiloying techndogy 
to improve efficient, and foe staffing industry. He is actively involved with several 
philanthropies, including foe Marine Corps S^Iarship Foundatkm and the Law Enfor c ement 
Foundation, and serves on the board of directors Of the Armed Forces Suf^xirt Foundatkm. 
was recently elected as {Hcsident of the Chica^ chapter of foe Young EntrqHcneurs 
Organization (YEO). Dan bolds a Bachelor of Science Degree in Operations and Strategic 
Management fitrni Boston College, where he ^aduated with bcmors. 
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Disclosure Statement to Accompany Testimony 

Matthew P. Caulfield and Daniel Caulfield have not received any Federal grant or contract 
(relative to the subject matter of the testimony) during the current or previous two fiscal years. 

Hire Quality, inc. has not received any Fedml grant or contract (relative to die subject matter of 
die testimony) during the current or precious two fiscal years. 
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Matthew P. Caulfield 
Major Grnend USMC (Ret) 
Chainnan »d CEO 


September 28, 1999 

Darryl Kehrer 
Subc^mittee cm Benefits 
Veterans Affairs Ccmtmittee 
US House of Representatives 
337 Cannon House Office Building 
Washing, DC 20S IS 


Dear Darryl, 

As per our ccmversation enclosed is material fcM* inclusion into the record of our testimony. 
Enjoyed our conversation, we are standing by to help. 



Sincerely, 


Matthew. P. Caulfield 


2023 South P»dfic St., Oceanside. CA 92054 Tel: (619) 722-1699 Fax: (619) 754-9636 
wwwJiiresjuabw.com 

Chicago Wuhingtoo DC San Diego 


Permanent Placement of America's Finest 
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Briefing Book 

ON 

CLAYTON COLLEGE & STATE UNIVERSITY 
MILITARY TRANSITION PROJECT 


TAB I PROPOSAL AND BUDGET 

(SUBMITTED AT REQUEST OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY PRESTON TAYLOR) 

TAB 11 DELEGATION LETTER TO SECRETARY HERMAN 


TAB III RESPONSE FROM SECRETARY HERMAN 


TAB IV REPORT LANGUAGE-HR 4328 


TAB V CHRONOLOGY OF DOL DISCUSSION 


TAB VI GEORGIA’S SENATORS LETTER TO SENATE 

SUBCOMMITTEE CHARIMAN ARLEN SPECTER 



Proposal and 
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Proposal to 

U.S. Department of Labor 
for Demonstration Project 


A Virtual Education Approach to Learning for Employment 
Improving Military-to-Civilian Transition 


Submitted by; 

Clayton College & State Univenity 
Morrow, Georgia 30260 
(770) 961-3531, Fax (770) 961-3700 
Skinner@aa.clayton.edu 

Floyd College 
Rome, Georgia 30162 
(706) 295-6328, Fax (706) 295-6610 
Cundiff@floyd.fc.edu 

Fiscal Agent for this project: 

Clayton College & State University Foundation, Inc. 
Morrow, Georgia 30260 
(770)960-4196, Fax (770)961-3554 

Initiated by: Edward L. Sherwood, Director 

Transmitted by: Richard A. Skinner, President 
Clayton College & State University 
Lynn Cundiff, President 
Floyd College 

September 30, 1997 
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Abstract 

Militaiy personnel receive extensive training and obtain excelient skills in the classroom and field vdiile 
<n active duty. When they separate fiom the milhaiy they would like to transitfam quickly and 
strecessfiilly into die civilian wixldbice. To do so, many of them will need some additional training in 
specific ^lls that will qualify diem for specific jobs where large numbers of openings exist The current 
Transition Assistance Program (TAP) and Army Career and Alumni Program (ACAP) do an excellent 
Job of preparing transitioning persoimel for the job search process. This project wili enhance the 
TAP/ACAP propam, mid value to the seivicemember’s employment potential, save the federal 
goverranent substantial sums of transition-related expenses, use public/private partnerships to provide 
servicemmnber training (using corporate partner donated training materials) prior to separation, deveiop 
skills criteria (if none exist) with each employer in cooperation with the National Skills Standards 
initiative. Public/|»ivate partnership participation in the project with in-kind contributions results in a 
budget that is a 78/22 split 

Qhiectiv^ 

Clayton College & State University (CCSU), in Morrow, Georgia and Floyd College (FloydX in Rome, 
Geoigia, in cooperation with Hire Quality (HQX in Chicago, Illinois, will demonstrate how information 
technology can enhance the successful TAP/ACAP programs to transition militaiy personnel to civilian 
employment 

By using commercially available information technology applied through public/private paimerships the 
demonstration will: 

• save the federal goveiiunent departments substantial sums of money, 

• train prospective workers (pre-separation military personneQ for open and emerging jobs 
without tite constraint^f traditional congregate, classroom-basni learning (a total of 
2,500-3,000 persons over 18 mondis); 

« reduce or in some cases virtually eliminate the transition time between militaiy service 
and successful civilian employment, as well as the corresponding government expense; 

• enable persons who have an immediate need for workplace-readiness skills and targeted 
job skills to become employable in a short period of time; 

• assist business and industry to fill open positions quickly with workplace and work-ready 
persons; 

• enable business ami industry to have a constantly “refreshed and leskillerTworkfcxce; 

• demonstrate diat persons can be trained and/or retrained anywhere, anytime, efficiently, 
and cost efiectivBly to meet the changiog needs of the workplace; and, 

• establish that such traininn can be readily replicated bv any other educationaL business or 
governmental institution anywhere at mode^ costs. 

ttssism 

CCSU and Floyd will provide each person (during his/her training program) with a powerful and portable 
notebook computer equipped with off-the-shelf software, communications capabilities, and a full array of 
support services including; training in use of computers and basic software, 84 hours per week of a iive- 
persrm faffed 1-800-960-HEI-P desk, telecommunications, e-mail, repair service (including a “loanei^ 
computer for machines not working properly) and dial-in Internet access from any touch-tone telephone, 
anywhere. 
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This “Virtual education” demonstration project will: 


• identify tie eigjit(S) military bases in Georgia, aitd three (3) bases outside of Geoigia, for 
possible paiticipatioo in the distributive leaming/training process; 

• identify categories of open positioos in the transportatioo, elecommunications and bealdi 
care industries; 

• inventoiy available training material across the private and public sectors, evaluate deir 
qtplicabiiity for use in a multimedia, notebook computer environment; 

• detetmitw what changes must be made to existing materials to successfully adapt dem to 
use in the notebocdc environment; adapt materials to the notebookVWWW environment 

• offer training cutricola on-line via the Intemet/WWW and CD to accommodate the 
sOidait’s current geographic kxstion/ personal schedule; 

• train over an 18 mondi period a total of 2,500 to 3,000 exiting military personnel with HQ 
achieving a 70 percent or better placement rate for all personnel participating in the 
project; 

• ev^uate the program’s success in placing people in jobs, report overall program success 
and recommend appropriate actioos in regard to the program goals; 

• rtemonstrate that the open architecture of this project can be replicated efiicientty, 
effectively and economically anywhere, anytime by public and private organizations; and, 

• save substantial sums of Government money for transition and unemployment benefits. 

The demonstration project will utilize an Advisory Committee of professionals representing the milhary, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Georgia Department of Labor, Georgia Governor’s Office, corporate partners 
and participants. 
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The Problem 

Defense Department statistics indicate that some 250,000 persons separate annually fiiom the nation’s 
military (approximately 1S0,000 are of the E6 rank and below) and enter civilian lifis. In die course of 
preparing each of these individuals to pursue the basic mission of national defense, the military invests 
significant sums of money in dieir basic and on-going training. The Defense Department invests more dian 
$70,000 to train each new recruit and total training expense can reach several hundreds of thousands over 
the course of a recruit’s military career. 

Our military personnel have impressive credentials with which to fill the civilian labor shortage over the 
next decades. In addition to their training they possess the value-added qualities diat employers are 
desperate to obtain in their new employees— discipline, commitment, loyalty, resourcefulness, respect fix- 
authority, drug-fiee lifestyle, as well as being cultutaity and ethnically diverse. More than 9$ percent have 
a high school diploma. 

While on active duty, each servicemember receives extensive training in classrrxim and field settings. 
However, many military personnel separating from the service will need some additional training to 
succeed in today’s workplace. Some may need specific job skills for current openings in business and 
industry. Others may need the critical ‘Vorkplace readiness” skills.' Stili others may need additional or 
different computer skills. 

During the drawdown in the early 90s, all branches of the service developed a Transition Assistance 
Program (TAP) to assist military personnel and their families to enter or re-enter the civilian workforce. 
The number of personnel exiting today are comparable to those in the early 90s and the numbers are 
projected to remain constant for the foreseeable future. 

The TAPs provide counseling, on-line job information and job search skills to help service personnel and 
their families make a smooth transition into civilian life. The TAP data indicates that the programs are very 
successful and participants are hired more quickly than other military personnel seeking jobs — five to seven 
weeks earlier. 

Getting a job more quickly as a result of TAP services and support is good news for all transitioning 
military persoruiel. CCSU and Floyd believe there is an opportunity to enhance the TAP program and 
address some disturbing statistics.’ 

• 65-75 percent of the personnel separating each year will be unemployed or 
underemployed in the first year; 

• SO percent will change or lose their job within the first year, 

• 80 percent change jobs in the first three years; and, 

• 25 percent will be dismissed from their jobs within three years. 


' Workplace readiness skills are defined as interpersonal skills, team skills, collaborative skills and general 
skills used in the civilian workplace. 

’ The New York Times, November 24, 1996. 
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A reduction in job-seeking time will have a positive efiect not only on dw job seeker and their fiunily, but 
also on &dmal budgets. Mwy service members exiting Ibe military qualify for a 26-week, $200-per-week 
unemployment benefit, which is self-insured by the milhaiy. Apprmcimately $500-800 million dollars is 
apprt^rriated each year to fimd this transitioo-related expense. Moreover dw miiitaiy can use the job 
placement statistics as an effective aide in recruiting efforts. 

Military persontwl have difficulfy transitioning into the workforce due to one or more of dw following 
foctors: 


• lack of civilian workplace readirwss skills: 

• lack of skills which match current job openings: and/or. 

• lack of leciorocitv between militaty and civilian certification and licensure in many fields. 

There is general acknowledgment among the business community that militaty persontwl possess many 
desirable work skills: know-how to work; understand the need to be on-time; catty mit orders; are dtug-fiee; 
are accustomed to long periods away from home; and, are flexible about assignments. 

Unfrxturuttely, some of these same military personnel do not possess good civilian workplace-teaditwss 
skilb diat enable them to: interact well with supervisors who are not like them; approach workplace tasks 
in a meative way; take instruction well (especially if they have been officer rank); or perform comfortably 
widiin a lateral-style management structure. 

Historically, the militaty has not invited on-base vocational/technical education programs similar to the 
baccalaumte/associate programs offered by the Servicemember Opportunities Colleges like the University 
of Marylartd. For example today, SS percent of jobs do not require an academic degree but many require 
some technical skills. Transitioning personnel ate not well equipped to immediately fill many existing jobs 
in business and industry which require some specific skills-telecommunications, transportation, h^th 
cate. 


In many cases, those who received militaty training for specific jobs cannot transfer those skills to civilian 
positions because license or certificate criteria mandate “seat-time” for schooling regardless of military- 
trained proficiency. When service members (who are disproportionately from the southern states) return to 
their homes following service, certification/Iicensute constraints may adversely affect their success in 
getting and keeping a job. 

While this project does not address certification and licensure, there are difficult hurdles that impact 
employment opportunities for military personnel at separation. Significant sums of training money can be 
saved when certification and licensure issues are resolved. “Retraining” military personnel costs 
government agencies millions of dollars to meet classroom education attendance requirements for 
certification/licensure that quite often are redundant 

Objectives 

Clayton College & State University and Floyd College, in collaboration with Hite (^Ihy, believe that there 
are ways to enhance (not replace) the already successful transition services (TAP/ACAP); fasttrack exiting 
personnel into excellent current business and industry jobs in growth industries like transportation, 
telecommunications and health care; and create a virtually seamless transition into the civilian workforce. 
The result will be a reduction in cost to govetrunent, as well as a very positive effect on our military 
personnel and their families. 
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Business and industiy in many states (especially in Georgia) report increasing difficulty in finding 
applicants who are re^ for the workplace and who possess needed job skills to fill immediate openings. 
Many employeis are creating internal classes to teach basic math, language, communicafions, and 
workplace skills to new employees. Despite these efforts, the number of openings remain high due to the 
lack of job-specific skills among applicants. This is particularly troubling in key transportation industries 
such as trucking, railroads, and airlines where jobs are growing faster than the number of qualified 
applicants. 

Separating military personnel possess characteristics that make them highly desirable candidates for these 
positions. Their excellent work ethic, performance records and drug-fiee status are a natural fit for the 
private sector’s needs, especially in the transportation, telecommunications and health care industries. 
Georgia, for example, is committed to retaining transitioning military personnel as residents and workers, 
and to attracting military personnel to relocate to the State. 

In September 1997, CCSU and Floyd implemented a “virtual education program” for their 8,500 students 
which can include a job-readiness/work-transition project for military personnel. Exiting military personnel 
lifes^les (like those of older students) do not fit the traditional congregate (“set place/fixed times”) model 
for workforce preparation. This traditional approach is not a “good match” for most of these potential 
workers. 

In addition, available training often is not targeted at open jobs; may last many months; is inflexible as to 
time and location, and the personal circumstances of individuals (e.g., need for child care); and creates 
serious obstacles for potential workers preparing for die civilian workforce. 

The “virtual education” project would engage and secure public and private sector partners in demonstrating 
practical, efficient and effective processes to address the needs of business and industry for employees for 
specific, available jobs. It would help military personnel transition quickly and seamlessly into good jobs 
with good advancement potential and good wages. 

CCSU and Floyd, working in collaboration with Hire Quality, will demonstrate how commercially available 
technology can be used to recruit, train and place prospective workers in available jobs without the 
constraints of traditional congregate, classroom-based learning. 

Prospective workers will have access to “job readiness” courses offered by CCSU and Floyd using powerful 
and portable notebook computers with remote, “anytime/anywhere” communications links to the Internet, 
the World Wide Web and electronic mail. Students and prospective workers will share those links with 
CCSU/Floyd facilitators, HQ staff and trainers who are similarly equipped. 

CCSU and Floyd have elected to focus this project on the trrmsportation, telecommunication and health care 
industry because of the existence of large numbers of open j^ in these fields. In addition, CCSU has 
long-standing and mutually beneficial ties to corporations including CSX Transportation, Delta Air Lines, 
and Ford Motor Company. Floyd has similar relationships with Sitel of Rome, Beaulieu of America and 
Anheuser-Busch. Because of these and other close working ties CCSU/Floyd can link TAP with the 
employment needs of military personnel scheduled to leave the service and the workforce needs of area 
employers. These workforce needs are well known to CCSU and Floyd because of the training they 
provided to many of these corporations’ past and current employees. 
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CCSU and Floyd propose to woifc wtth the respective TAPs to identify militBiy pesomei planning to return 
to civilian life wt^ die next 6-S montiis. They will offer these servicetnembers on-line and CD training 
prior to separation for positioos that will be available in the tnn:q)ottatioo, telecommuoicitions and health 
care industries at die time they separate. Training developed for traditional “classroom” delhreiy will be 
adigrted to CD and on-line presentation. CCSU and Floyd already make education available via the Internet 
and WWW, and will affiliate with appropriate non- aixl for-ptofft providers of high ipialify on-line training 
to ensure its availability. 

Training tasks and time for completion will be determined by the requirements of open or emtnging 
positions as detailed by prospective employers and may range fiom as little as S wedcs (die time to 
complete job-readiness training for positioos in the railroad industry in which compensation begm at 
$30,000 annually, not including generous fringe benefits) to sbt months. CCSlTs recent record of 
placement frrr railroad positions is 97 percent CCSU and Floyd expect HQ to achieve a minimum 
placement rate of 70 percent or better with military personnel in the select Job categories. 

Relationship to Other Research and Demonstration Programs 


This project differs from previous U. S. Department of Labor initiatives because; 

• technology is used to deliver job specific training supplied by business and industry 
which is delivered anytime/anywhere using CD and Internet; 

• highly sophisticated, in-depth data collecticm and analysis provided by HQ will not only 
track project participant information and will hack them long-term; 

• data collection will be used to develop effective and efficient employment and training 
programs for military personnel; 

• statistically accurate, in-depth data will be collected on the three groups of personnel: I) 
a group who had no additiotul transition help beyond the assistance provided by 
TAP/ACAP; 2) a group wanting targeted job phuement assistance through the project; 

3) a group that wants targeted job training, the notebook training, job readiness skills 
training and placement services; 

• data will contain feedback from both employers and employees at various stages of tiw 
project including after-placement performance and satisfoction information; 

• data on skills sets information that will follow the NSS initiatives and be necessary for 
separating military personnel to transition swiftly and successfully into the civilian 
workplace avoiding lengthy unemployment and welfare status; and, 

a data collection build on data available from TAP/ACAP experience. 

This information is important for future recruitment plans because the numbers of personnel needed for 
recruitment to fill openings created by separating military personnel (about 270,000 per year) is not 
forecast to change in the foreseeable future. These data from this project can help military recruiters 
build a better case to join the military for teal world job training that results in good civilian jobs after 
discharge and adds emphasis to the special programs to insure that military personnel transition smoothly 
into the civilian world. 
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Project Design and Components 


A- Dqign end Comnoneatt 

Figure 1 depicts the organization and reporting structure of the proposed project Clayton Coll^ & 
State University (CCSU) and Floyd College (Floyd) will share administration of the proposed project, 
thus continuing their partnership in the Information Technology Project. The Clayton College & State 
University Foundation, Inc. will serve as the fiscal agent The overall project management will reside 
whh a CeSU-based directs who reports to the Dean of Continuing Education and Executive Director of 
Community Outreach who, in turn, will report directly to the presidents of CCSU and Floyd. 

The project director will manage the two institutions’ combined efforts with the advice and counsel (non* 
binding) of an Advisory Council composed of representatives from participating industries, officii of 
the participating military installatioas, and participating military persotmel, state and fe&ral labm- 
departments and the Governor’s office. The project director will have overall management responsibility 
for the initiative. The pnqxised director is Lieutenant Colonel Edward L. Sherwood, USA (Ret) (resume 
attached), currently employed by CCSU as Senior Program Manager. 

The two educational institutions will have responsibility for; 

• communication and coordination with participating industries, military installations and 
milhary persormel; 

• conversion and/or development of industry-provided training/instructional materials; 

• delivery of training and student support services ( e.g., advising); 

• technical support ( i.e., provision arid maintenance of notebook computers, Internet 
access, call-in assistance in software and hardware use); 

• research and assessment using data provided in cooperation by Hire Quality [see below]; 
and, 

• budgetary and financial management and reporting with the fiscal agent. 

CCSU and Floyd College, working through a memorandum of understanding with Hire Quality, will 
recruit military candidates for training fiom eight (S) military bases in Georgia and three (3) military 
installations in other states. Upon completion of training. Hire Quality will provide the placement 
services to industries, as well as maintain and share with CCSU and Floyd an accurate database with 
which research and assessment will be carried out by statistical research experts. 

Working with corporate parmers, CCSU and Floyd will establish skills standards following the National 
Skills Standards Board initiatives (if not previously established) for each position for which training is 
offered in the demonstration project CCSU and Floyd College are working with the Northwest Center 
ftir Emerging Technologies (NWCET). 

The proposed program will be two years in duration and will serve a total of 2,300-3,000 military 
personnel during that period, with a projected 70 percent or better placement rate in employment upon 
completion of training and separation from military service. In order to achieve these objectives, the 
project will operate according to the following schedule of work once a grant is awarded and 
negotiations with the Department of Labor are concluded: 
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Months i-6 

• Finalize i^reements and establish communicatioo protocols with transition assistance 
programs and education centers in Georgia and at selected military installatims in 
other states; 

• Finalize agreements and establish communication protocols with participating 
industries; 

• Organize Advisory Council composed of representatives of participating industries, 
military installations and military personnel/students; 

• Determine project staff; 

• Convert and/or develop training and education materials for on-line and CD-based 
delivery; 

• Establish quality assurance criteria and reporting schedule; 

• Launch recruitment activities at military installations in Georgia and other states; 

• Incorporate project technical requirements into CCSU/Floyd’s program of providing 
each student with notebook computer, Internet/remote access, luudware and software 
training and User Help call-in assistance for hardware and software use; and, 

• Establish, with Hire Quality, monthly and quarterly reporting/monitoring system and 
finalize research design for project assessment. 

Months 7-12 

• Enroll first cohort of students; 

• Distribute hardware, software and training/education materials with goal of expanding 
program to monthly average enrollments of 250 students by Month 12; 

• Conduct interim assessment of project effectiveness in Month 10 and make necessary 
adaptations, including possible expansion to additional industries as appropriate; and, 

• Expand conversion and development of training/education materials, as appropriate. 

Months 13-22 

• Maintain monthly enrollments of 225-250 students throughout this period; and, 

• Conduct expand^ interim assessment of project effectiveness in Month 18 and 
make necessary adaptations, with emphasis on placement and retention/attrition. 

Months 23-24 

a Prepare for the institutionalization of the project into on-going programs of CCSU 
and Floyd; 

• Conduct next-to-last assessment of project effectiveness and prepare draft final 
report for review with and comment by participating installations, industries and 
student representatives; and, 

• Conduct final assessment of the project effectiveness and submit final report. 
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B. lU»wciiPctipi»adCoiniw«a<i 

Hire Quality will recniit active duty militaiy candidatea fiom participating installatioas for placement 
into training project, as well as recruit active duty militaiy candidates onfy wishing placement services. 
Partnering corpoiadons will provide the necessary training material to CCSU and Floyd. (CCSU 
currently uses CSX Tranqxatation supplied materials for its Rail Program.) CCSU and Flo^ will 
provide the technical training and education rerpiired by the partnering corporations for the hire. The 
recruitment of participants will begin 120 days aifor the project begins. 

After participant training, Hire Quality will provide placement services, as well as, the maintenance of an 
accurate database for ail employment studies, including: 

• Establish and administer an off-she, technology-based skeleton human resources staff; 

• Maintain inlerviewing/reporting staff to accurately gather data and provide appropriate 
candidate relations; 

• Provide necessary training and liaisons with corporate partners including appropriate 
discussions on performance expectations and interviewing; 

• Establish and maintain contact with military installations, employment offtces, reserve 
units at the various veterans service organizations to promote the project; 

• Disseminate promotional materials at candidate sources; 

• Actively recruit military candidates; 

• Program and maintain a student database that will accurately track and report all student 
and control group activities, including MOS, ethnicity, education, etc.; 

• Monitor length of hiring process/corporate feedback (by candidate, skill, company, 
candidate source), time from course completion to EAS, interview to EAS and interview 
to hire; 

• All reports for all groups will be identical; 

• Non-Corporate partner reports will be identical to corporate partner reports; 

• Hire Quality will conduct a survey of former military personnel to provide historical data 
to support die findings of the demonstration project; and, 

• Hire Quality will maintain both an Internet and a toll free number registration source. 

Months 1-6 

• Gaming and final work flow administration; 

• Design and production of advertising materials; 

• Hiring and training of staff, 

• Advertising and recruiting of candidates; and, 

• Initial candidates ready for training. 

Months 7-12 

• Distribution of training materials; 

• Candidates enter training process; 

• Candidates provide feedback on training; 

• Candidates complete training for jobs; 

• Candidates sent for interviews; and, 

• Candidates placed in companies. 
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• Distributioii of tiaining materials; 
a Candidates enter training process; 
a Candidates provide feedback on training; 
a Candidates cmnplete training for jobs; 
a Candidates sent for interviews; 
a Candidates placed in companies; 
a Feedback fiom companies; and, 
a Feedback from students. 

Montbs 23-24 

a Distribution of training materials; 
a Candidates enter training process; 
a Candidates provide feedback on training; 
a Candidates complete tiaining for Jobs; 
a Candidates sent for interviews; 
a Candidates placed in companies; 
a Feedback fiom companies; 
a Feedback fiom students; 

a Provide detailed progress reports including numbers of participants, corporations, 
customer satisfection polls, numbers of candidates referred and number of candidates 
hired to date, customer satisfactkm stories; and, 
a Reporting and final draft report 

Hire Quality will provide the following Quality Assurance Programs: 

a Quality Assurance meetings scheduled each 60 days to measure the efiectiveness of the 
program, listen to the concerns of individual companies, and develop ways to improve 
the program; 

a CCSU/Floyd will arrange the meetings between the companies and Hire Quality; and, 
a Develop any necessary program redesign to assure maximum benefit for companies and 
students from the project 

CCSU/Floyd and Hire Quality will provirle in-kind staff to develop statistical analysis of all employment 
data gathered for the project 


Personnel 

The Project Director will be Edward L. Sherwood. Other key personnel and statistical research experts 
will be selected after Project approval. Hire Quality Project Coordinator will be Daniel McCaulfield 
(resumes attached). 


II 
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Facilities 

There will be NO special ftcilities needed. CCSU will co-locate and provide office space for die Project 
Director and Hire Quality Project Manager at CCSU. Data collection and other services provided by 
Hire Quality will be perforated using its current Chicago &cilities and procedures. 

CCSU and Floyd will coordinate training and support personnel work with active duty personnel through 
participating Commanding Officers, TAP and ACAP Centers and designate appropriate instructors and 
counseling personnel. 


Subcontracting 


No subcontracting will be done. 


Utilization 

Project data and analysis will be on going after the completion of the project based upon the methods of 
collection and analysis planned. Information will be circulated via electronic and print methods with 
readily accessible data utilizing a special web page created for research, information and recruitment 
associated with this project. 

Users of the data are projected to be, but not limited to, the following: 

• The U.S. Department of Labor Employment and Training Administration; 

• The U.S. Department of Labor Veterans Employment and Training Administration; 

• The Commission on Servicemembers and Veterans Transition Assistance; 

• Military persotmel seeking information about employment prior to separation; 

• Veterans groups- American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American 
Veterans and others seeking to assist veterans with employment needs; 

• Office of the Secretary U.S. Department of Defense; 

• Colleges and imivetsities; 

• Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; and, 

• Business and industry. 


Other Information 

a) Other organizations participating in the project are those who will provide consultation and - 

assistance in converting training materials to multimedia for use on notebooks and the web and those 
who will provide job opportunities in specific jobs where the need for employees is high, career path 
is available, and entry level pay is at least $10 per hour. 

The hiring organizations’ in-kind contribution to the program which will be donated training 
materials developed by the corporate partners for the positions for which training will be provided. 
These materials can be assessed at an average minimum value of $50,000 per position based upon 
current instructional technologist salaries and time to develop employee-training courses in business 
and industry. In many cases the investment will be much higher. 
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The following business and industiy organizations have agreed to participate as partners in this 
project; Delta Air Lines; CSX Transportation; Georgia Motor Trucking Association; Atlanta 
Custcnns Brokers; AT&T; Atlanta Ibrtsiield International Airport; Univosal Tax of Rome; Site! of 
Rome; Floyd Medical Center, Beaulieu of America; Prince Street Tech; Anheiser Busch; ^blic 
Broadcasting Service's Adult Learning Service; and, Georgia Public Broadcasting. 

b) Other organizations providing financial support include the State of Georgia ($SO,000 if grant 
awarded); ARSYS (technical support for the notebooks for the two year project, estimated in-kind 
value of $50,000); and, CCSU (two research analysts 1/4 time two years at an in-kind value of 
$60,000). 

c) This is not an extension to or addition of any previous project of any government 

d) Financial support has not been requested 6om any other goverrunent department for this proposal or 
a similar one. 
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BUDGET 

Salary Benefits 

Annual Expaim Total Projact Expansa 

Personal Senses 




Project Director FT 

$60,000 $20,000 

$80,000 

$160,000 

Project Coordinator FT 

$46,750 $8,250 

$55,000 

$110,000 

instruction Tech FT 

$55,000 $18,150 

$73,150 

$148,300 

Recruit/Coord FT 

$46,750 $8,250 

$55,000 

$110,000 

Logistics Coordinator FT 

$27,000 $8,910 

$35,910 

$71,820 

Recruiters (4) FT 

$25,500 $4,500 

$120,000 

$240,000 

Services Coon:tinator 3/4 (18 mo) 

$30,000 $9,900 

$39,900 

$59,850 

Customer Service Reps (2) FT (18 mo) 

$25,500 $4,500 

$60,000 

$90.0(» 

Design/computer support 1/2 FT 

$25,000 $8,250 

$33,250 

$66,500 

Training Fadiitators (2 FTE) FT (18 mo) 

$60,000 $18,650 

$78,650 

$117,975 

Interview Staif (16 1/2T) 8FTE (20 mo) 

$5,000 $883 

$94,128 

$164,716 

Subtotal 



$1,337,161 

ConsuHants/Contract Services 




Reportirtg/T racking 



$5,000 

Programming 



$10,000 

Crystal Reports 



$10,000 

Materials Conversion (2 1/2T) 1FTE 



$40,000 

Tek^hony 



$14,000 

Subtotal 



$79,000 

Materials & Supplies 




Mariceting/Advertising 



$180,000 

Printing 



$80,000 

Notebook Computers (250 x $95 x18 months) 




indudes ISP, transport, user support 



$427,500 

Training supplies $55 per notebook 



$13,750 

Office supplies for shipping 



$5,000 

Subtotal 



$706,250 

Travel 




Recruiter/placement baveNodge per diem 


$40,000 

$80,000 

Manager/Services Coordinator base visits 


$15,000 

$30,000 

Subtotal 



$110,000 

Communications 




Telephone4ll800 


$55,000 

$110,000 

Telephone operations from fiekl/offices 


$14,000 

$28,000 

Postage 


$20,000 

$40,000 

Telephone recruiters in field 


$50,000 

$100,000 

Subtotal 



$278,000 

Other 




indirect overhead 38% 



$953,956 

TOTAL 



$3,463,671 

In-Kind/Otiier Support 




12 balning programs @ $50,000 



$600,000 

2 tecutty 1/4 time 2 yrs. 



$60,000 

Technical support 2 yrs. 



$50,000 

Geo^ia Grant 



$50,000 

TOTAL 



$760,000 

GRAND TOTAL 



$4,223,671 
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Cimgrefts! of tHtrittU idtates 

Ito^iRatsn. sc 20SU 


June 24, 1998 

Iba Bonorable Alexia Herman 

Office of the Secretary 

U.S. Oepartment of Labor 

Third Street and Constitution Avenue, NH 

Naahlngton, DC 20210 

Dew Madam Secretary: 

He write to request your personal assistance in coordinating 
efforts within the Department of Labor to provide funding for the 
proposed daycon College t State Dniversity/Ployd College 
demonstration project ■lo^roving Milltary-to-Civillan Employment 
Transition Hhile Seducing Federal Outlays.* 

The project would allow members of the armed services of pay grade 
B-6 and below to receive job-specific trai n i ng in their free time 
via notebook confmeers with Internet connections. Training will be 
developed in coordination with the business coamuaity in order to 
provide a seamless transition from military service to existing 
jobs in the private sector. Should the program prove successful, 
it will have great potential to improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of many federal job training programs. Attached for 
your review is a summary of the program. 

We make this unusual request for your personal attention only after 
exhausting extensive efforts worUng with Oepartment staff. 
Including several meetings with Assistemt Secretary for Veterans 
Bmployment and Training Espiridion *A1* Borrego, with former 
Assistant Secretary General Preston Taylor, and with various 
representatives of the Employment and Training Administration. The 
following summary briefly describes Che difficulties that have been 
encountered over Che last year. 

March 1997 - Representatives of Clayton College s State 
oniverslty (CCSU) and Floyd College (FC) meet in Washington 
with Assistant Secretary of Veterans Ettployraent General 
Preston Taylor Deputy Assistant Secretary Espiridion »A1* 
Borrego regarding potential funding for an employment 
craMition project targeting veterane/milicary retirees. 

April 1997 - General Taylor travels to CCSU to see a similar 
project first hand and to meet with business partners 
interested in Che transition proposal as well as with a 
representative from Che office of Governor Zell Miller and 
with Congressman Mac Collins, who represents the district in 
which CCSU is located. General Taylor verbally commits to 
provide funding for the project. 

April 1997 - CCSU/FC alter the original proposal to reflect 
■ suggestions made by General Taylor including U) expanding the 
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proposal to include all of Georgia's military bases as well as 
several out of state posts; (2] increasing tbe enphasis on 
licensure/certification; and (3) narrowing the focus of the 
training to lower ranJcing enlistees (pay grade E-S and below) . 

Hay 1997 - In light of General Preston's inminent retirement, 
CCSU officials and a representative from Congressman Collins' 
office meet with Deputy Assistant Borrego for further 
discussions . 

May 1997 - Chairman Howard "Buck" McJCeon convenes a field 
hearing of the Committee on Education and the Workforce's 
Subconrniittee on Postsecondary Education, Training, anrt Life- 
Long Learning at CCSU to study the transition training 
proposal and the potential for other iippllcations of 
information technology in job training programs. 

June - August 1997 - At the request of Department of Labor 
officials, CCSU/FC officials meet on numerous occasions with 
the staff of the Veterans Eraploymrac and Training Service 
(VETS) and the Employment and Training Administration (ETA) . 
DOL staff encourage CCSU/FC to submit proposals to Isoth 
organizations (VETS and ETA) and request that CCSU President 
Richard Skinner make a personal presentation to Acting 
Assistant Secretary Ray Uhalde of ETA. Georgia Governor Zell 
Miller pledges $50,000 of State funds for the project. 

August 1997 - CCSU Vice President for University Advancement 
Nancy Green is quoted in a Hall Street Journal article 
regarding efforts to address problems facing veterans in 
employment. Secretary Herman subsequently cites the article 
in a speech to the American Legion as evidence of the DOL's 
commitment to assist veterans. 

October 1997 - The Presidents of CCSU and FC, the President of 
Hire Quality (a Chicago company dedicated to placing retired 
service members in Che private sector) , and representatives of 
several veterans service organizations fly in to Washington 
for a meeting at DOL with Acting Assistant Secretary Uhalde 
that was scheduled far in advance. The Acting Assistant 
Secretary falls to attend the meeting. The revised tremsicion 
assistance proposal is submitted in Uhalde' s absence. 
Numerous requests to reschedule the meeting are denied. 

Fall 1997 - On several occasions, CCSU Vice President Nancy 
Green briefs the Dole Commission staff and board regarding 
current transition challenges and possible solutions. 

December 1997 - ETA rejects the CCSU/FC proposal. CCSU 
President Skinner receives written notification. Notification 
letter includes numerous inaccuracies indicative of the fact 
that the writer (Gerard F. Fiala, Administrator, Office of 
Policy and Research) had little understsmding or prior 
knowledge of the proposal. Subsequently, Clayton State 
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continues discussions wich ETA Cononmications Director 
Stephanie Powers who susgescs that a ‘new* proposal be made 
through VETS and chat ETA will consider augmenting VETS' 
limited . funding . 

jraanary 1398 - Congressman Peter Hoekstra invites CCSU 
President Richard Skinner to discuss CCSU's work on the 
transition project at the Small Business Roundtable Discussion 
in Atlanta as a part of Che Committee on Education and the 
Workforce's American Worker at a Crossroads Project. 

February 1998 - Representatives of CCSU, PC, Hire Quality, and 
Congressman Collins' office meet with now Assistant Secretary 
for Veterans Employment A1 Borrego and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Tom Keith about the project. Assistant Secretary 
Borrego suggests that the VETS biannual awards for grants 
under Title IV-C of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
would be appropriate for the CCSU/FC proposal. 

February - April 1998 CCSU officials subsequently review 
the participsuiC eligibility criteria for these grants only to 
discover that the CCSU/FC proposal does not qualify and cannot 
bo reasonably altered to qualify. Upon further consultation 
with DOD officials, this finding is confirmed. SOL officials 
then suggest that CCSU/FC submit an unsolicited proposal for 
funding the project which was the initial ac tion pursued by 
SSS32IS- 

As you can imagine, our constituents are extremely frustrated with 
their experiences with the DOL. while we appreciate the interest 
exhibited by staff at both VETS and EIA, we are discouraged at the 
inability of the two organizations to cooperate with each other and 
with Clayton State and Floyd College in order to make this 
excellent concept a reality. 

In closing, we strongly urge you to personally coordinate the 
efforts already underway at TCTS and ETA to provide funding for the 
milieary-to-civllian employment transition demonstration project. 
We look forward to your pronpt response and your assistance in this 
matter. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Mac Collins 


Bob Barr 
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UJi. DCPAHTMENT OF UkBOR 
mmeru a oa 


nrp I n tg^R 


The Honorable Mac Collina 
D.S. Bonae of Reprasaatahivea 
Naahlnghon, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congresaaan Collina > 

This is in response to your letter iriiich I received froe yoo and 
other BMBbers of the Georgia Congressional delegation in sn^ort 
of a proposal snbaitted to the Department of Labor by Clayton 
Collage a State Onivarsity and Floyd College. The proposed 
demonstration project would entail the use of information 
technology to improve the tranaition of military personnel to 
civilian eavloyment. 

As is pointed out in the chronology in yonr letter, 
representatives of the colleges met with officials of the 
Veterans * Employment and Training Service (VETS) and the 
Eaploysmnt and Training Administration (ETA) of the Departmnt of 
Labor both separately and together. Proposals were submitted to 
each agency for their review toward possible funding. 

The reguested funding for the proposal is $3,463,571 to support a 
two-year luroject. VETS received $7.3 sdllion for Program Year 
199S for programs under Title IV, Part C of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA IV-C). Ai^ozimately $6 million was 
earmarked for a competition among the States. (The largest asnunt 
that could be awarded to any one entity as announced under this 
competition was $850,000). This leaves only $1.3 million 
available to the Assistant Secretary of Veterans* Employment and 
Training for other wortlndiila projects to serve recently 
separated, special disabled and Tictnam ara veterans. VETS, the 
Department of Defense and the Department of veterans Affairs do 
jointly operate a tranaition assistance program, Isut it is not 
funded through JTPA IV-C and is staffed primarily by State 
veterans' reparesentatives . 

The monetary request was prohibitive in VETS' judgment. Total 
indirect costs for this prc^sal totaled over $900,000 or almost 
a t h i r d of the costs. That means that more money would be going 
to overhead (rather than to veterans) under this grant than was 
awarded to any state for veterans training pursuant to the JTPA 
competitive grants process. In addition, under JTPA IV-C, only 
veterans who are recently separated, Vietnam era or special 
disabled are eligible. This eligibility requirement precludes 
from participation those who are currently in military service. 
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VBTS Will be working witb «he scato of Georgia's Oepartaeat of 
labor to eoadaet a pilot test prograa on licnaing and 
certification. She purpose is to study the State ersdeatialiag 
reguirsaents of one occupation chosen by the State <in 
consultation with the Oepartaent of Labor) to congee the 
credentialing requireacnts of that occupation with related 
adlitary training, experience and skills, and provide a blueprint 
for a transitioning service aamber to follow to obtain, while 
still in the adlltiu? service, the credentia l n eeded for 
es^loyiaent in the State in that occupation. VETS will be 
providing additional funding to the Georgia Deiparteent of Labor 
to su^ort this endeavor. 

She Ba^loyoent and Training Admin istration also reviewed the 
proposal to determine if it net their objectives and criteria for 
funding. As the latter of December 5, 1997, to Dr. Skinner from 
the ETA indicates. Title IV, Part O of JTPA authorises an 
extremely limited amount of funds for national activities 
designed primarily to test and demonstrate innovative training 
and es^loymant approaches for jtpa eligible pc^latlons. These 
populations are economically disadvantaged adults and youth, 
particululy out-of-school youth, or dislocated and unalloyed 
adults. Projects funded under this authority are generally dona 
on a conqpetltlve basis. In highly unique situations, the 
Department gives consideration to sola source proposals of 
exceptional merit and quality and which are supportive of the 
agency's goals and objectives. 

The Es^loyiaent and Tr 2 dnlng Administration has given the Clayton 
College proposal extensive review and unfortunately wu unable to 
consider the proposal for sola source funding. There are several 
concerns that limit its consideratloni among these are (1) the 
lack of clearly defined occr^atlonal eureas among the three broad 
aeonoaic sectors identified, (2) the lack of clear evidence that 
the general/cross functional and basic skills described can 
adequately be learned through the proposed methodology, (3) 
validation of the “software training materials' against the skill 
requirements of the local. State, and snlti-level labor market 
jurisdictions for specific occupational fields require extensive 
work beyond the design of the proposal, (4) the variability of 
skill requiranants across occupational fields and amployer 
settings, industry settings, and labor market settings raise 
specific technical difficulties, (S) the model limits 
transporting or replicating it in the mainline JTPA delivery 
system, and (£) the integration of individual 
assessment/strengths and weaknesses with the available 
computerized learning interventions heu not bean addressed. 

These are just a few of the concerns raised in the review. 
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The propaaal. also raqnires a finaaeial rf .If s n t tliat far 
areasds ETA'S ability nndar sola source coosidaxaeioi. laeantly, 
ESA eoaplatad a Bajor aational solieitatioe for iofosiatios 
taclmolo^y training deaonstrations. To consider a sole source 
raqoast of this natore, ETA would have to peasant to tha 
Depeurtaent's sole sonree procareamt reviaw board a anigna 
capability statasant jtistifying a fu n din g coaaitaant for a 
proposed demonstration for which a aajor solieitatim has just 
bean coovleted. eta believes it is enable to pxovids such 
justification for the proposed idea. 

It say be helpful to indicate that a vast majority of tha new 
grants awarded by EXA are funded on a eompatitive basis throngb 
Solicitations of Grant Applications CSGAs) annoonced in the 
Federal Saglster and on tha ETA Xntasnet wA site at< 
httpi//www.doleta.gav. These periodic notices contain 
instructions for aubadtting proposals in response to each S6A. 

ETA is currently planning tha areas for solicitation under the 
current funding cycle and we encourage Clayton College to 
consider adjusting its idea to appropriately respond to the SQAs 
that are a nn oonced. 

Da regret that ws could not be sera favorable in our response. 

Wa recognise and appreciate the time it takes to develop a 
proposal of this nature. This does not preclude Clayton Collaga 
froa applying for available funding in tha future. Thank you for 
your interest in es^loyment and training programs. 

Sincerely, 

Alexis M. Berann 
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105th Congress 
2d Session 


SENATE 


Calendar No. 539 

1 Report 
105-300 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERV- 
ICES, AND EDUCATION AND RELATED AGENCIES AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1999 


September 8 (legUUtivc day, Auclet 31), 1998. — Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Specter, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


(To accompany S. 2440] 

The Committee on Appropriations reports the bill (S. 2440) mak- 
ing appropriations for Departments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending ^ptember 30, 1999, and for other purposes, reports favor- 
ably uereon and recommends that the bill do pass. 

Amount of budget authority 


Total bill as reported to Senate $287,592,472,000 

Amount of adjusted wpropriations, 1998 262,257,417,000 

Bud«t estimates, 1999 286,6^,839,000 

The bill as reported to the Senate; 

Over the adjusted appropriations for 1998 25,335,055,000 

Over the budget estimates for 1999 985,633,000 
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$54,355,000 above the 1998 comparable level. The amount in the 
bill includes $1,150,000,000 for operations and $150,572,000 for ia- 
cil^ construction, rehabilitation, and maintenance. 

The Committee acknowledges the efforts being made by the De- 
partment to expedite the review process used to address the bdlity 
construction and rehabilitation needs of Job Corps centers and to 
investigate rations such as design-build to meet these require- 
ments. The Department should continue to make eveiy effort to 
streamline this process to ensure each center’s construction and re- 
habilitation needs are met in the most cost effective and expedi- 
tious manner. 

In order to help single parents enroll and succeed in Job Corps, 
the Committee urges the Department to pursue linkages and col- 
laborative interagency agreements with the araropriate agencies 
with the Department of Health and Human Services, including 
Head Start. Through colocated child care services for Job Corps 
students and their children on Job Co^s campuses. Job Corps can 
better serve single parents and agencies, such as Head Start, can 
reach a greater number of needy children. 

The Committee encourages Job Corps to establish effective work- 
ing relationships with work force development entities, including 
employers, that will enhance services to students and increase stu- 
dents' career opportunities. The Department is encouraged to in- 
teiMify its efforts to meet industry standards in its occupational of- 
ferings by developing a multiyear process to review, upgrade, and 
modernize its vocational curricula, equipment, and programs in 
order to create career opportunities for students in appropriate 
growth industries. The Committee also encourages the Department 
of Labor’s Employment and Training Administration to encourage 
Job Corps centers to coordinate with community-based organiza- 
tions, such as substance abuse treatment centers, in innovative 


w^s. 

'The United States will host the 1999 Women’s World Cup Soccer 
Tournament, the largest women’s sporting event in history. The 
Committee encourages the Department to provide for materials 
needed to allow Job Corps trainees to participate in the prepara- 
tions for the World Cup pimes. This partnership would allow Job 
Corps trainees to apply their developing vocational skills in a pro- 
fessional setting as part of an international sporting event. 

Veterans employment . — The Committee recommends $7,300,000 
for special veterans employment programs. This is the same as the 
budget request and the 1998 comparable level. These funds provide 
special employment and training programs designed to meet the 
unique needs of disabled, Vietnam-era, and recently separated vet- 
erans. 
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military service to employment in existing jobs in the private sec- 
tor. 

Sckool-to-work . — The Committee recommends $125,000,000 for 
school-to-work. This is the same as the budget request and a de- 
crease of $75,000,000 below the 1998 comparable level. The school- 
to-work program is intended to provide a national framework wiA- 
in which all States can create statewide systems to help rauth ac- 
quire the knowledge, skills, abilities, and labor market information 
they need to make an effective transition from school-to-work, or to 
further education or training. It is jointly administered by the De- 
partments of Labor and Education. 

Natiorud activities . — For national activities $114,196,000 is pro- 
vided. This is $57,049,000 more than the budget request and 
$16,283,000 more than the 1998 comparable level. The bill includes 
funding for research and evaluation, $8,196,000; pilots and dem- 
onstrations, $85,000,000; the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee, $10,000,000; skill standards, $7,000,000; 
and women in apprenticeship. $1,000,000. 

For homeless veterans, $3,000,000, is provided for the homeless 
veterans reintegration project, to be administered by the Assistant 
Secretary for Veterans Employment and Training Services. The 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act authorization for 
this program was extended by the Veterans Benefits Improvement 
Act of 1996. It is anticipated that these funds will be awarded 
through a competitive grant process. 

The Committee has included $4,000,000 to implement the De- 
partment’s requested quality child care initiative. These funds will 
allow the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training [BAT], to estab- 
lish at least 10 individual State systems for education and certifi- 
cation of child care providers through the National Register^ Ap- 
prenticeship System. This initiative builds on the highly successftrl 
model in operation in West Virginia since 1989. 

The amount of $10,000,000 is provided to cover basic NOICC and 
SOICC activities including the development and delivery of occupa- 
tional and career information to students, job seekers, employers, 
education and employment, and training programs (especially one- 
stop centers), school-to-work transition systems, military transition 
and stalling initiatives, and welfare to work efforts. At least 75 per- 
cent of this amount will pass through to State SOICC’s. Of the 
total, up to $2,000,0<)0 will support continuation of national and 
State career development and related capacity building programs 
which train personnel in assisting students and adults to xmder- 
stand themselves in the conte.xt of their career development and ca- 
reer transition, to be aware of the world of work, to understand the 
linkage between academic skills and work-related skills, to under- 
stand the linkages among related occupations and their skill re- 
quirements, and to make more informed, effective career decisions. 
In addition, the Committee included language which allows NOICC 
to charge fees for publications, training and technical assistance. 

The Committee recommendation includes $3,000,000 for the con- 
tinuation of the Samoan/Asian Pacific Island job training program 
in Hawaii. The funding will be used to conduct targeted outreach 
in the Samoan community through the Samoan Providers Associa- 
tion [SPA] and for two one-stop job help stores which will provide 
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CLAYTON/DOL CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


In March of 1997, representatives of Clayton College & State University and 
Floyd College met with General Preston Taylor (then the Assistant Secretary of 
Veterans Employment and Training for the Department of Labor) in regard to 
potential funding for an employment transition project Also present at the 
meeting were Al Borrego (then Deputy Assistant Secretary of Veterans 
Employment and Training) and Tom Keefe (then Chief of Staff). Assistant 
Secretary Taylor was so excited about the proposal that on his own initiative, he 
came to Clayton College & State University outside of Attanta to see the project 
firsthand, as well as to meet with the business partners. He was thoroughly 
Impressed with the program and made a public commitment to fond the project to 
Congressman Mac Collins and more than 20 other participants at the meeting. 

General Taylor also suggested that the project scope be expanded to include all 
eight Georgia bases, as well as several selected bases outside of Georgia. He 
advised that emphasis should be placed on licensure and certification issues, as 
well as training/placement of lower ranking enlistees, especially those in such 
assignments as infantry and armor. These modifications were made to the 
original proposal, consistent with the General's recommendations. Also of note, 
the General, prior to leaving the Clayton premises, called Al Borrego and asked 
him to find an opening in his schedule for him to come to personally view the 
project. 

With this as background, the Clayton College & State University and Floyd 
College officials pursued funding from the Department of Labor. Outlined below 
is the unfortunate chronology of events with the Department of Labor 

• In May of 1 997, Clayton officials met with Al Borrego in Washington about 
project, especially given General Taylor’s then imminent retirement; 

• Of interest, in May of 1 997, Congressman Howard 'Buck* McKeon, who also 
became very interested in the project, chaired an official field visit of the 
Committee On Education And The Workforce Subcommittee On 
Postsecondary Education, Training Arfo Life-Long Learning at Clayton 
College & State University in order to study this technology and job training 
project; 

• At the request of Department of Labor officials, over the course of the next 
several months, Clayton and Floyd officials met on numerous occasions with 
the staff of VETS and Labor's Employment and Training Administration, who 
encouraged Clayton/Floyd to submit a proposal to both ‘departments’, and 
have the President of Clayton make a personal presentation to Acting 
Assistant Secretary Ray Uhalde; 
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• During this pericxt, in August of 1997. a Wall Straet Journal article was 
published in regard to problem facing Veterans in employment— Nancy 
Green, Vice Presklent of Clayton was quoted in regard to thp project — 
Secretary of Labor, Alexis Herman favorably cited the article in her speech to 
American Legion and indicated that she was pleased that the Department of 
Labor was attempting to address ttiis problem; 

• In September of 1 997, officials of Clayton, Floyd, Hire Quality, and 
representatives of the Veterans Service Organizations went to long scheduled 
meeting with Acting Assistant Secretary of the Employment & Training 
Administration, Ray Uhalde, who incredulously failed to show up for meeting 
(even though the Presidents of Clayton, Ftoyd, and Hire Quality flew in 
specifically for this meeting fiom Georgia and California); 

• A proposal was submitted in Uhaide's absence — numerous attempts were 
made to reschedule the meeting, but were unsuccessful (an apology and/or 
excuse to this date have never been offered); 

• In December of 1 997, an official with the Employment and T raining 
Administration, who was obviously unfamiliar with the proposal, sent notice 
that the submitted proposal was rejected — in fact the response letter 
contained many misstatements; 

• Subsequently, a representative of Clayton/Floyd/Hire Quality had several 
conversations with Stephanie Powers, Chief of Staff at the Employment & 
Training Administration about the proposal — she suggested that “new’ 
proposal be made through VETS, and that ETA would consider augmenting 
the limited funds at VETS; 

• Also of interest, during the fail of 1997, Nancy Green was asked to appear 
before the Dole Commission staff and board on several occasions, because 
of its interest in these transition issues/soiutions; 

• Of note, in January of 1 998, Dr. Richard Skinner, President Of Clayton 
College & State University was asked to participate in the Small Business 
Workplace Roundtable Discussion at Congressman Peter Hoekstra’s The 
American Worker at a Crossroads PrcjecT of the Education and Workforce 
Committee, as a result of Clayton's work on this transition project; 

• On February 3, 1 998, representatives met with Ai Borrego, Assistant 
Secretary of Veterans Employment and Training, and Tom Keefe, deputy 
Assisfont Secretary of Veterans Employment and Training, about the project; 

• On this occasion, as well during several other meetings. Assistant Secretary 
Borrego suggested that an appropriate source of funds for this proposal 
would be the VETS biannual award of grants for programs that train and 
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place veterans In unsubsidized employment In accordance with Title IV-C of 
the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA)— he suggest that the officials submit 
an application pursuant to the forthcoming SGA; 

• Clayton/Floyd/Hire Quality officials reviewed the SGA when it was published, 
only to discover that the definitions contained within the SGA precluded foe 
project from receiving any funding; 

• Clayton/Floyd/Hire Quality officials confirmed this problem with several Labor 
officials, who suggested that they submit an unsolicited proposal forfondii^ 
foe proj^. 

Of note, foe project enjoys the very strong support of foe American Legion, foe 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and foe Disabled Veterans Association. In facL 
representatives of each organization have been present at many of foe meetings 
at the Department 
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IQmted States Senate 


wuNMOTOtiDeaMie 


luaelS, 1999 






1[li> KoDonible Adcs Specter 

St ibf . nminjB e««iL«b«, Hi! « hh e n d Hunan Services 
IM IX^eca ScxBie OfBtt BniUhig 
WeeUeftoa, D.C 20510 

Dear Aden: 

r Mt An, T/— m!n»« S 2440, ni.lrt«^ ■nvTUlfiltiom fOT tfac 

U.S. D^enment of Libor and odarageneiet. nrie legtelatnn mkI ii«» 

R^oct nert iacotpoiatcd into HJL 4328, the Omeibua ^ipR^elilioas legisfartion aaifiqwct for 
1999. 

Inelodcd in dnae pieces of legidatiaB is laaguqe esTteasmg the intent of Congteea dat die 
Department si^port en en^lopniem nd mining demonsliaioa proposal devdoped bp Clayton 
College ft Slate Univeialy; A copy of last year’s language us attached fix your le&teace. 

Ve dank yon fix your strong sifpott last year. Unfixtunelely.tfaeLaberD^iiBaathasyeeto 
retpondtotheComminee'sieqni^ Acetafin^.uieicspeetfiinyicqinstdallheCoimmitee 
again ^ langoage, dns ttrna destgoeting S1.5 in finals fix M^t 

tnaritodous peojeet fix the coming fiscal year. 

'naok yoo fix your Gatnhnaed sqipott. 

Sineerdy, 

fyViy C|«lnH 

Mandetand 
UnHed States Senator 

JO r? f: K 
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July 16, 1999 


The Honorable John Edward Porter 
U S House of Representatives 
2373 Rayburn HOB 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

D^John: 

Last fiiil, HR 4328, the Qmnibtis Consolidated and Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
legislation and report for 1999 contained langtiage requesting the U.S. Department of Labor 
(DOL) give full and fair consideration to a proposal by Clayton College & State University 
(CCSU) relating to improving military-to-civilian employment transition. 

This action came after two years of unsuccessful discussions between the DOL, CCSU 
rqrresentatives and my staff. These discussions even included a public commitment by former 
Assistant Secretary Preston Taylor that the Department would fund the project. 

Shortly following passage of HR 4328, we resumed discussions with DOL rejnesentatives, who 
committed to publish a grant request to accommodate the Congressional intent in the 1998 
legislation in Atnil or May, 1999. To date DOL has not published the grant proposal request in 
response to the request of Congress. 

The CCSU project is a highly-wordiy initiative. It has been endorsed by a very large number of 
private-sector organizations, veterans groups, and Members of Congress. As die enclosed letter 
from Labm Secretary Herman (Attachment III) indicates, the Department’s funding categories do 
not accommodate this unique - albeit revolutionary - initiative. 

Accordingly, I respectfully request that the Subcommittee include clarifying legislative language 
\diich explicidy gives DOL the authmity to fund this faoject and provides $3.4 million in FY ‘00 
funds necessary to carry the project through completion. 

As a matter of informadon. I’ve included a similar request being made of Senate Subcommittee 
Chairman Arlen Specter by Georgia’s Senators. (Attachment VI) 
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Specific responses to your letter of May 26 follow, accompanied by the original proposal to the 
DOL as requested by Assistant Secretary Preston Taylor. 


Sincerely, 


Mac Collins 
Member of Congress 



The CoAunoN for Professional Certification 

2111 \^lson Bouleraid, Suite 600 
Ariingeon, Vuginia 22201 
703.351.5077 


Testimony 

of 

Steven C. Halsey 

Halsey, Rains & Associates, L.L.C. 
on behalf of 

The Coalition fot Professional Certification 


The Subcommittee on Benefits 
The House Veteians’ Affairs Committee 
September 9, 1999 
Thursday 
10:00am 


Amedcia Podiattic Medktl Speciahies fioaid Ameikao Medicri Tccfanotogist ~ fiotid for Ordhoiiat/P^tbetiat Ce rt i fic a t io n ~ 
IntedMaaonal Ekctocal Teatiag Asaociadoa ^ fatetnaticrntJ Boaad of Lactadoo CoosidtaDt Rvaminfo ** 

Natiooil lasdtuie fotCertificatioaia EaaiRecfaiKTeclBiokwes ~ National Coqumswop for the Ccr tific a i io n of Grape Operatoo 
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Mr. Chairman and Committ«« Menders, db^nk you for dus o(^>omini^ to testify ctn dbe issue of 
professional cerdficadon at»i its impact on veteran employment My name is Stem Halsey and 1 
appear before you today as the spokesperson for die Coahdon for Professional Cerdficadon (CPQ. 
*rhe CIKI is a diverse group of private sector nadonai cerdficadon bodies who have banded mgether 
ro Insist in die promul^don of effective governmental policies, laws and procedures relative to the 
private sector cerdficadon industry (Attachment A). 

The CPC brings a wealth of experience from a wide range of profesdonal disc^lines togedter in us* 
per sp e c tives on tterdficadon policies. From engineering technicians and technologists to medical 
tecluudogbns, lactation consultants to crane operators, hig^ voltage ekctdcal testers to orthc^ts 
and prosthetists, die CPC truly offers a uniquely broad-based vmce the growing professional 
cerdficadon industry. Our mission is simple We seek »> promote the ethical development and use 
of professional cerdficadon programs. We work with Federal, state and local governments and 
agencies to provuie clear, consensus-based guidance to both cerdficants and end-tuers of 
ourdficancs. We are proud to note dut the GAO white ptper summadzing their on-going anafysis 
of cerd&radon and its use by Federal agencies comes to you as a direct result of our wodt w^ the 
House Small Business Commhtee ro^gatfaer data in this area. As the CPC cmidnues to be called 
upon ro offiex our expertise to die Congress, we are pleased to offer our assistance to diis Committee 
and all others interested in improving die transidon experience of our nadon’s veterans inro the 
private sector wotlqilace. 

We ate pardculady pleased to be testifying alongskie The American L^on today. We have been 
woddng with The American L^foo for some rime to coordinate our efforts on this inqiortaot issue. 
We note that die American Legion has long taken the leading role among veterans* service 
oiganizarions in recc^nizing and effectively addressing this issue. From their landmark Snidy of 
Civilian ricensute and Cerdficadon for Veterans to today’s heating, 'Hie American Legion has 
consistently distinguished itself as a respected and thoughtful voice for inqiroving the employment 
prospects of our veterans throu^ better understanding and udlizadon of professional certification. 

As individual certifying bodies, the parddpancs in die CPC have interacted widi the branches of the 
military. Hie Veterans’ Adminiscradon, The Department of Labor, Defense Activity for Non- 
Tradidonal Educadon Services (DANTES), and Veterans’ Service Otganizadons (VSOs) in varying 
degrees widi varying success. From programs which specifically work to communicate with acdve- 
duty personnel prior to their departure, to programs which seek to accurately evaluate military 
training and experience in an effort to determine cerdficace qualificadoos. the CPC parddpants each 
have a unique experience in dtis process. To brfefiy summarize this wide range of experiences, I 
would say that the biggest problon we free invt^es communicadon. 

As we are all aware, effective communicadon requires the transference of informadon benteen two 
or more enddes. As I would not presume to describe to this Committee, particularly among this 
distinguished gathering of military eiqierdse and experience, die military side of this equation, I will 
focus on the professional cerdficadon persp ective. Modem private-sector professional cerdficadon 
is largely a non-profit and consensus-based endeavor recognized by the praeddoners in the 
professioa, and by dieir employers as critical to die safety of the public and essential to swift, 
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ftccuiate assessments by others in die professkim Credible prc^raim sedc to maintain low 
certification c<»ts in an effort to avdd discriminatory banters entrant and adkaocement in fbetr 
dbdplines. As nmst applicants enter die certification process with similar credentials (edireatbnal 
backg^Kmnd, technical training; occupational experience, etc.) die rekdve cost of scutate ev^duatum 
of die aqi^Bcant widi atjrjdcal credentials rises. This is not to say diat die certificaticm program 
discourages unique educaricmal, or oco^donal experiences, but, radier, that the program, forced to 
operate under a limued budget in an effort to avoid turning away applicants of lessor means, finds a 
h^ rekdve cost of die atypical apfdkant fo diis context we see that the todividuaiwidi a niilitary 
b^kgroimd presents a unique dudknge to die cerdficadon program. In dte hi^ify {qiecklixed wodd 
of technical training and evahiadon, the prhrate-sector jargon (which con^tises the vast m^ority of 
the cerdficadon unhrerse) evolves at an alarming pace. When we recognize that die military kigefy 
employs io own, unique, jargon in both training and job classtficadcm, we can see where a omflict 
may arise. As each unfamiliar piece of applicant data is presented to die cetdficadmi program, the 
rdkthte costs rise as the program re'^djusts to evaluate and inchide the new informadofL 

We are fortunate in that we see a rekdvefy straightforward scdudon to diis qrpe of proldem If die 
certification industry is better able to interact dixecdy with the bodies respomibk for creating and 
mflintatning these designadons, die communkadon barrier may be reduced on a kr^. more a>st> 
effective scale (te. providing standardized transkdon materials to all programs from one source). 

We realize that huge strides have been made in diis area, partkukify io conjunction widi our 
educatknial tnsdturions. While we af^kud diis progress, we are fc^ed to note that out industry has 
been notably absent in this arena. It is w^ diis reahzadoo diat we offer our assistance and experdse 
io the hope of improving a situadon for which we are, in part, responsible. 

We are pleased to note the recent enactment of Pul^c Law 106*50, The Veterans* Entrepreoeursh^ 
and Small Business Development Act of 1999. This kw takes a large step toward improving the 
communications between ^e private sector and die military /veterans* communities in the creadoo 
of the Professional Cerdficadon Advisory Board (PCAB). This board will grcady facilitate the 
dialogue between these two gtoi^ and, as a result, increase the efficiency of all parties interested in 
veterans* job placement We are proud to note that the CPC has been appointed to diis board K> 
represent the private sector cerrificadon industry. We appkwi the fine work done, both by diis 
Committee, and The Small Business Committee, and their staffs, on diis matter. 

As specific remedies for a less-than*ideal situadon, we woukl like to suggest the following: 

• A nadonal conference bringing rogedier representatives from die Ccmgress, The Department of 
Defense, The Department of Veterans’ AfEurs, The Department of Labor, Veterans Service 
Organizadons, and private-sector certifying bodies to address this issue and begin a process of 
improved communicadon and coordinated effort. 

• Expansion of the Montgomery GI Bill to cover reimbursement of legitimate cerdficadon costs 
to veterans and militery personnel in ttansidon. Recognizing that diere are non-credibk 
programs operating on foe diploma-mill format of the past, we suggest a minimal standard 
(Attechment B) to avoid fed^ funds beu^ paid out to unscrupulous cerdficadon vendors. 
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• Cieatioa of a centxai locatioo wiitita the Federal govetniaeat $det% The DqMutment of Labor) 
fMkioqn«tk««^rtM^eDtfaeirfbuioeoo,aad feco g ntfk« <^piihr«i)eHi^^ 
ceedficatioa pcagcame. 

We realize diet die chai^ might ^ nadt that we have an intecest tn these ^opoaals, whidi goes 
bqrood ani^xtastk deaae on betulf of our iMofesaiona, and cemen move on otK ediAve iofliiemx 
or financial healdt. To h^ demonstsace the true mteniions of the CPC and ks* panx^Mnts in dns 
matter, we are w^ggetting a vcoecanf* diaooont from our normal fwvate’aector cettificadon fees. The 
exact amount will be detemaned by an equation refiecdi^ the antkqpamd vnhimr of wpp&aam in a 
pro fe s akm, reayimg the noo^^tofit nature of our progaans. The CPC paidc^no would bocKK 
this discount, bttt, axac impcuctandy, we wifi wodc to make dus an incfaisay somdud. As we woik 
with this Cornmittce and the diatinguttbed panel of paiticipantB to impio^ our mteracth^ 
tektioodi^, we ple(%e to work on an outreach basis with our roflfagiies in the professional 
certification industry to provide the highest quality services at the lowest cost to our veterans and to 
all of out cetqficsnts, 

In iumimarifwi, let me stress our commitment to improving the hsnds-M mvcdvement of our 
ffidistty widb die military and veterans* communities ss wcU ss with the Fedecsl government as s 
whole. The CPC tecogpizes the respoosdHhty of the professionil ceraficadon community to engage 
as an active participant in public policy if it is to expect professional tveMment our policy 

We welcome dus opportunity to work with our armed fixces and veterans* o^mzadons to devek^ 
better steut^ts for positive interaction between the puUic and private sectors in the cridcal area of 
human competency assessment and professional cerdficadML As (Kxvate’sectmr ptofesstonal 
cetdficarion is often perceived as a quasi-r^uktory activity, it only sense that we work with 
our colleagues at the Federal, state and local levels K> improve our performance and the 

usefulness of this increasing^ vital tool for rapid, accuate, skills assessment 
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Coalition for Professional Certificatinn 


Ameiicaa Podiattic Medical Specialties Boaixl 
(APMSB) 


American Medical Technologists 
(AMI) 


Board for Orthotist/Prostfaedst Certification 
(BOQ 


Litemational Electrical Testing Association 
(NETA) 


International Board of Lactation Consultant Examiners 
(IBLCE) 


National Institute for Certification in Engi n e er i n g Technologies 

(NICE!) 


National Commission for die Certification of Crane C^ierators 

(NCCCO) 
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REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

BODIES OPERATING CERTBPICATION SYSTEMS FOR PERSONS 


Scope 

Ihese requirements provide genera! cdteruvvhich bodies o p e oti ng one or more c ert ificati on systems for persons 
dial! follow in order to be tecogpized as competent in the d evel o pm e n t and operation of such certification 
S3tstem(s). 

SlCNmCANCEAND USE 

Ihe objective of these requaementt is to drsrribc the essentia! compo siti on of an ind^ervlen^ unbiased 
certification bodf, provide mininun ccu et ia for the d e v el opment; operation and mai ntenance of credibie 
certification systems for persons; and fnlitate the recogpstion of cred^ certification systems as ofifered bf 
diffismt certification bodies. 

Implicit in the objective is that certification bodies wiH continuouslf tfigpde dieir oigyiraatio n, o p er a tion s and 
certification system(s) to stay in compliant widi die genera! cr iteria provided in diis qiedfication and aB future 
r e v i si o ns . 

CEEtmomoN Opekation 

Access to a certification system shaO not be uifitkljr r e stiic ted by indevan^ is ueasonab l e or un n ece ssar y 
pcerequisttes or cMiditiom, sudi as eace ssi v e educational or financial con di no ns . 

Ihe certification body shall be administtativdy independent in dedsaon-maldng fer ad! matters pert aini ng to the 
certification system and shall not be dii e cdy involved in the training of potential cenificants. 

The governing board of the certification body diaJi fiiiily and equitadbly represent the interests of aB stakeholders or 
stdBdK>ldergpoups,wtth at least one puMic m ember, as fUl voting memb ^ 

The selection and termination process for m ember s of die governs^ board shaO achieve and mimain a bafcncc of 
interests, and diaB not result in ixidue inBuence on die governance of the certification body by any single interest 
orgpoup. 

The certification body diaB have sufficient finandd resources and petsonn d to p roper^ a dma iis ter and 

sustain afl certification s y s tems. 

The certification body shaB establish l ypiop ria ee policies and o p er at io na l procedures for the certification sy$tem(s) 
vdiich ate non-discriminatory, fidr and objective to aB candidates; and cocnpfy with aB applicable federal, state, and 
local knts. 

The certification body my \ac any reasonable and appropriate mech anism to evaluate the kno w ledge, skiB and 
ability of candidates. ABmediantsmsuabzed for duspurpneshaB be feir, valid and rdiable; and diaB comply wdh 
the Standards for Educational and Eychologlcal Tests, published by the Joint Committee of the Amer i can 
Edi rational Research Assexaattion, die Am eri ca n Psycholo^cal Association, and the Natkmal Council on 
MeaBurement in Rducatbn. 
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Ihe cettiScatbn body riial estabfah focrml policies and pcoceducea on cbe pcDcess for c an di d a tt a and oert i& a a ts 
to iypealeiiga)feydeteinMnaiibng,eiamratk«resuh^certificarioo status 
or other official actions taken bf tfie ceiti6c3tion bodjr. 

the cer tifiratin n bocfy shaB tsokMt a process to naintain aB records tehtt^ to ffie certification system^i), 
candidates and certificants for an ^appropriate time period 

Certificates or ofoer officid docume n t a tion staB be issued by the cert ifkalio n bo<^ to candidalts upon successfiJ 
com^^eticm ofaD ivqiiternents of the certificatkto system. 

Certificates or other official documentation did! ii^ude at feast the foSowing information: name of oertification 
body, name of certificant; certificate number or identification number of the certificanfi <ktte of issuance, period of 
salkfayor ea p i fation date; the c e rt ifi c at ion spedahy area, and the fesd/gtade d a ss i fin ation,^dien syplicaMe. 

CEimnCAtlON AND REGEnTEnCAlTCm 

Ibe ^Msdfic re(|unements of a cer tifiratinn s y ste m shaB be estabbdted by foe certification body to r e fl e c t foe 
job/practice andysis of foe oertification specialty aces^ foe desires of their customers, and foe needs of afl 
stakfookfers. Initial oertification swBtypscaByinsofee foe success f ul oompfetion of art eiambation,sotnefbrm of a 
skiBs esaluaticMn, and some combination of education and relevant ei p wimct . 

A oertification shaB be valid for a specific period, at vfoidi time it foaB ea p it e . The *p**‘jfi^ period of validity dnfl 
be established by the oertification body to reflect foe rate of change in technology and common p ractioe s v s ifob 
foe certification ^Kcial^ area; but shaO be suffidendy short to assure the oontnued competence of certificatkts. 

Renewal of a certification can be a c hi eve d by examination, continued work fiperien c^ continued pro&ssiood 
devdopmen^ or by any combination foeceof. The specific teyitemenis for recertification shaB be e s ta b li sh e d by 
foe certification body to reflect the amount and type of diange in technology and co mm on practices wifoin foe 
oertification specialty area, foe desires of their customers, and the needs of afl stakeholders. 

CCMMPETBNCV EVAUJAT1<»4 PERSONNEL 

Competency evaluation peisonne! proctors, e san argt s and ;^ppiai5eis) shaB be fulty trained in foeir specific 
duties and responstbilrties before being perm i tte d to serve in fodr r e sp ect i »e ca pa cit ir s in order to [xovide 
acxxBate, condstent and tdiaNe evaluation services. 

Competency evaluation personnel shafl be given compfete writ t en i ns tnrtions detailing foeir duties and 
re sp o nsi biltties, and shafl he lecfsced to attest to the foct that they have read, indeistood and agreed to compty 
wifo aB tdevant policies and proiredures. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on Veterans Affairs, Subcommittee on 
Benefits, thank you for the opportunity to present testimony on the Ohio Military Veteran 
Licensing and Certification Project. 

Overview of the Ohio Military Veteran Licensing and CERTiFiCATim Project 
Military training and experience often does not translate directly into non-military training 
and occupations. As a result, recently separated military personnel often cannot find employment 
in jobs for which they are qualified and when they pursue educational opportunities, they find that 
they must repeat classes that are equivalent to training they received in the military. There are 
many occupations that demonstrate competence through the use of state or national certification 
or licensing. If military acquired skills could be used to help recently separated veterans expedite 
the certification and licensing process, it would reduce the length of initial unemployment for 
recently separated veterans, reduce the time needed to obtain job-related certifications and 
licensing, help veterans find employment that matches their skills and experience, and provide a 
service to employers by increasing the supply of highly skilled workers. There is a national 
program that helps veterans and active duty military personnel earn college level credit for skills 
learned while on active duty. The Ohio Military Veterans Licensing and Certification Project 
extends this concept by helping veterans earn civilian credit, by means of licensing or industry 
certification, for vocational and technical skills learned in the military. 

The project consists of three related but separately funded sets of activities: 

1 . Participating in a five state licensing and certification pilot project that is funded by the 

USDOL Veterans Employment and Training Service (USDOIWETS). The goal is to 
develop an electronic shell of information guides for militaty personnel that will inform 
than about certification and licensing requirements and help them prepare to meet those 
requirements prior to their separation fi'om the military. The pilot projects will: 

• Gatha and catalog information about certification and licensing requirements and 
guidelines for the chosen occupations. 

• Gather and catalog information fiom the military services about training that is 
potinent to the certification and licensii^ requirements of the chosoi occupations. 

• Correlate and cross-walk the above information. 

• Cfirtainrecognitirm from credentiah^ entities &rmilitaiyttaimngaiKi experience 
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that can expedite the certification and licensing process. 

2. Moving beymid the USDOLA^TS research database project to help veterans earn civilian 
licenses and certifications -and place them in jobs. The prefect cunently is fixxjsed on 
five occupational dusters: commercial driving, infimnation tedmology, aircraft meduuiics, 
metahvorldng and stationary engineering. Activities are fiinded (nimarily by Ohio General 
Revemie Fund (CHtF) Workforce Devdopment dollars and indude: 

• Promoting the Veteran Certificatioo project via the Internet and print materials. 

• Building partnerships and alliances with ficensing and certifying organizatirais, 
state agendes, veterans organizations, and employers. 

• Training OBES Vet Reps to screen and qualify veterans for partidpation in the 
project and fodlhate the action needed to olrtain occupational credentials. 

• Development ofgrant agreements with two commercial driver licensing centers to 
provide low cost licensing services to veterans. The maxinium cost per veteran 
would be $230.00. 

3. Extending our ability to license and certify veterans through a ITPA Title IV-C grant fi>r 
$30,000 irom USDOL/VETS. This funding enables us to provide licensing and 
certification assistance for disabled, recently separated, or Vietnam-era veterans. 

Accomplishments to Date 

There have been hundreds of hits on Ohio’s veteran licensing and certification website 
since the beginning of April, 1999. While there is no way to know how many of these v^erans 
have used this infi>nnation to pursue c r ed e nt i aling on their own, OUo has been working with 
seventy-two veterans or soon-to-be-sqrarated military personnd who currently are at some stage 
ofthe licensing and certification process in one of five areas: metalworking, stationaiy 
engineering, information technology, airframe and power plant maintenance, and commercial 
driver licensing. Tins includes military personnd located in Texas, New Jersey, Virginia, Hawaii, 
Maryland and California who have contacted Ohio for licensing aixl certification informatioiL 
CMiio fircused primarily on hdpng veterans earn a Conmierdal Drivers Licaise (CDL). 
Since the projed b^an credentialing veterans earlier this year, five veterans have received thdr 
CDL by downloading an eqierience verification form that is available fiom the incgect website 
and submitting it to the (Mio Bureau of Motor Vehicles. These veterans obtained a waiver ofthe 
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driving and inspection tests for conunercial truck driver and only had to complete a written exam 
to obtain their CDL. 

Ohio has been able to verify that nineteen veterans received their COL and obtained 
employment through the pilot project. Twelve of these recently separated veterans were 
unonployed at the start of the program. The average length of unemployment for these vMerans 
was reduced to nine wedcs as a result of the licensing project. This was a five wedc reduction in 
Unemployment Compensation Ex-military (UCX) benefits compared to all otho' UCX recipients 
in Ohio. The veterans were receiving an average weddy UCX benefit amount of $275. The COL 
program already has saved the Department of Defense over $16,500 in UCX benefits. 

The average starting wage for these veterans is $11 .65 per hour through CDL licensing. 
The average wage for entry job orders filled in Ohio for the period ending 6/30/99 for Motor 
Frdght was $10.51 per hour and for the transportation industries was $8.45 per hour. Thishas 
already added approximatdy $275,000 in taxable income in the State of Ohio in less than one 
year. Just imagine what will happen with a continued and expanded licensing and certification 
program in the State of Ohio and nationwide. 

Ohio’s average cost per placernem is approximatdy $500.00 per veteran at this time. The 
expenditures and returns in wages and deceased UCX benefits show that this program is not a 
hand-out, but is an opportunity. The expenditure of $500 per veteran resuhed in an average UCX 
savings of $1375, providing DOD a net savings of $875 per veterans. Based upon Ohio’s 
estimated average UCX daim, the project has the potential to save DOD approximately $70 
million dollars a year for l/3rd of the sqratating veterans. 

Partnerships: 

Partners in the Ohio Military Veteran Licensing and Cotification Project indude the 
following organizations. Those marked with an asterisk (*) are mendiers of the advisory 
committee that was formed to provide guidance in the devdopment and operation of the project: 

American L^on, Department of Ohio* 

AMVETS, Department of Ohio • 

Commerdal Drivers License of Northern Ohio 

Disabled American Veterans, Dqrartmait of Ohio* 


Federal Aviation Administration 
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Gasel Transportation, Inc. 

Laurd Oaks Vocational Center 
MPW Industrial Services* 

National Institute of Metalworking Stalls 
North Central Technical College 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services* 

Ohio Department of Commerce - Industrial Compliance Division 
Ohio Department of Public Safety - Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
Ohio Governor’s Office of Veterans Affiurs* 

Ohio State Approving Agency * 

Ohio Technical College 

U. S. Coast Guard, Ninth District Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 
U. S. Department of Defense 

U S. Department of Labor - Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training * 

U. S. Department of Labor - Veterans Employment and Training Service * 

U. S. Department of Veterans Affiurs 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of Ohio* 

Vietnam Veterans of America, Department of Ohio* 

Wright Patterson Air Force Base - Dayton, Ohio 
PuBucrrv: 

The Ohio Bureau of Employment Services (OBES) held an initial media event in 
November 1998 to announce the pilot project grant for providing licensing and certffication 
services to separating and recently separated military personnel. The media event received 
substantial coverage from the print and electronic media in Ohio. The project has beat 
bombarded with contacts from employers and other organizations wishing to join firrces to 
provide licensing and certification services to separating militaty personnel, as a result of the 
initial press conference and subsequent newqraper articles and radio spots. The media attentkm 
has led veterans statewide to inquire about certificatioa and licensing. 

The project provides licensing and certification information on-line. The first httemet- 
based information (Comnmrcial Drivers Licen^g) was published at http://www.obes.org in 
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Januaiyl999. Additional credentialing infomution on metalworldiig, stationaiy engjneering, uid 
Federal Aviation Admiiustntion licenaiiig for aircnft mechanics has been added to the she. The 
project is aMe to reach thousands of separating military personnd with information abcwt cmlian 
Hcenang and colification through tlw web she. The process of obtaining information through the 
OMo wdrshe to create portfolios and nnlitaty documentation necessary for dvilian credentialing is 
made easier. This allows military personnd to document military education, training, and 
experience prior to sqraration. 

Prcjea staff are attending evems and functions throughout the state to promote civilian 
licensing and certification to Ohio’s employers and training organizations, which ate joining firrces 
to help devdop and provide these services to veterans. 

Since the beginning of 1999, the licensing and certification project has worked whh the 
Ohio Department of Public Safety - Bureau of Motor Vehides to enhance the ability of sqrarating 
veterans to gain Ohio Commercial Drivers Licenses. Web-based information, that was previously 
not available, is located at http:/Avww.obes.org._This will allow separating military veterans to 
begin the Commerdal Drivers Licensing process and obtain the dvilian license prior to separation 
fiom the military. The experience verification form to allow “grand fathering” is available on-line. 
This allows separating military persormd or recently separated veteran to have waived the driving 
and hands-on CDL test. The website also includes a sample CDL written exam, and US. 
Department of Transportation (DOT) physical examination form. Ohio’s prqect is working with 
CDL testing organizations and truck driver training programs, such as CDL of Northern Ohio, 
Gasd Transportation, Tri-County Vocational School, and Washington County Career Cotter. A 
three day refi'esher course has been developed to prepare military trained veterans fbr CDL 
licensing in Ohio. This course is the result of private and public sector partnerships with truck 
driver training pro^ams, CDL testing organizations, the Bureau of Motor Vdiictes (BMV) and 
private sedoronployers. This course provides every attribute to be a success. It will be easy to 
establish nationwide. 

(%io is worldly dosely with the Ohio Department of Public Safoty - Bureau of Motor 
Vehides (BMV) to gain total redptodty for miiitaty trained persormd for the Ohio (Commercial 
Drivers Licaise. The U. S. Army 88M training provides idottical training that is rerpiiredfirr the 
(CDL in Ohio. BMV is investigatii^ the possibility of an automatic issuance of the CDL firr 
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lesidenls who have a valid OMo driven license and were trained by the Army as an 88M. 

The Ohio pilot project is working with the Ohio Dq>artment of Cmninerce - Division ci 
Inhistrial Compliance to hcense stationary engineers, referred to as steam eogmeas in Ohio. A 
jnoffam has been devdoped that allows a direct transfo' of fiinds from OBES to Industrial 
Compliance to help veterans who are sittii^ for the Ohio Steam Engineers licensing exam. TMs 
information is wd>-based and readily available to veterans. Industrial Compliance has toll free 
tdephone numbers and processes to apply for the state exam available through tl^ webste 
bttp://www.com.state.oh.iis/dic/ The names of schools in Ohio that provide additiona] and/or 
refresher training for this license arwavailable through http://www.obcs.org Ohio’s consortium 
of coD^e and university physical fridlhy directors are interested in coordinating statewide 
recruitment for vderans who are trained in stationary engineering. 

The Ohio pilot project devdoped an Airframe &■ Power Plant (A&P) licensing program in 
southern Ohio. A three month refresher course was developed that will prepare veterans fi>r the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) A&P licensing exam, and most important, prepare them 
lor work in the civilian air transportation industry. The CNiio State Approving Agency (SAA) is in 
the process of approving this program for VA educational benefits. The FAA has agreed to screen 
military personnel for qualifications to sit for the exam and identify veterans who may need 
additional preparation for entry into the civilian workforce. The refresher p ro g r am was developed 
in cooperation with Laurel Oaks Vocational Ccmer. The first class of veterans should be entoiry 
into the program this summer. Airborne Express, a major cargo carrier located in Wilntington, 
Ohio, has agreed to ofo empioyment to partidpants who congrlete the program and obtain their 
A&P aircraft maittfenance or mechanic ficense. 

As an ar^unct to the project, a process was devdoped to contact separating militaty 
personnei who are returniog to OUo. The Governor’s Office of Veteran’s Affiurs (GOVA) 
receives nnlitary DD214 discharge ftnins. GOVAisunddetoeffideidlyusetfiisinfrHinationdue 
to lack of staff, equipment, and funding OBES Veterans Services and Wotkftrrce Strti^ies 
Divisons developed a conquter database and provided it to GOVA fbr data entry of the records. 
The SAA hired a Vderans Afiirs (VA) work study veteran student to do data entry firr these 
records and is hdping to design an informational broclaireftrr veterans. The (ftno Veterans 
Enqrfoyment and Training Council win provide fundit^fiirptiitting the brodiutes. Thedatabaae 
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tranplate will be shared with members of the Great Lakes Regional Vetoans Employment and 
Training CounciL 

AMVETS, Dqmtment of Ohio, in coopmttion with OBES and other veteians 
organizations, submitted a grant proposal to the U. S. Department of Labtw - Veteran's 
Employmern and Training Service to fiind a licensing and certification center. The center will be 
located in Columbus, Ohio and serve all veterans returning to Ohio. The Ohio State Legislature 
established a budget line item for the 1999-2001 budget ibr the center. The center will employ 
two (2) fiill time employees to help veterans obtain licenses and certifications and will develop 
refresher courses for various careers. DVOPS/LVERs will provide Ohio Transitional Assistance 
Program (OTAP) workshops to prepare veterans for employment. 

OBES completed a district-by-district training of all Local Veteran’s Employment 
Representatives and Disabled Veteran’s Outreach Program Specialists in licensing and 
certification. Plans are being made to provide information sessions for Couttty Veteran’s Service 
Officers and their staff. 

Recommendations for the Future Direction of veteran Credentulinc 

The Ohio Bureau of Employment Service’s goal is to make the veteran licensing and 
certification program a permanent service of the Veteians Services Division and USDOL/VETS. 
A permanent nationally funded licensing and certification program fi>r separating military 
personnel and recently separated veterans will save tax dollars currently being ^pent on 
unnecessary duplicate training programs that do not recognize military education, training, and 
experience. Ohio’s licensing and certification program shows that a strong national program anil 
provide employers with sldlled personnel, reduce the average length of uimmploymem and 
increase average starting wages. 

Approxinutely 250,000 military personnel leave active duty armually. One-third of these 
vetoans had military careen for which civilian credentials exist. OBES roisters qipioximatety 
15,000 returning veteians evoy year, with one-third needity civilian credentials to obtain 
em|doyment consistent with their military education, training, and experience. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

4. Create aiHlfimd a permanent USDOLA'ETSUcoising and Certification Coordinator, 
Create and fund, through the DVOP/LVER Grant, a State Vetoans’ Licensing and Cotification 


2 . 
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Coonfinitof; 

3. Encourage DepirtiiicntofI>efeise(DOD) to provide ndfitaiytrainii^infoniiatioB to die 
USDCH/VETS to dare with the DVOPS/LVER fimded coordinatna; 

4. S tand a rdir e the entry levefa of imthary technical trains fijraU brandies of the nriGtary. An 
example, Basic EJectricity and Electromcsbeii^ taught Corn the same curriculum fix' dbiandiet 
irfthemilitaiy; 

5. Oeate a National Veterans’ Credenlialing Exchaiige (ElectroiBC l-Stop Resource Center) that 
nilitaiy persmmei and veterans mqr access through the Intcniet. This wiH provide infi xm a t io n 
through liokages to indivkhial states and civilian credenlialing organizmioia; 

6. Create a consortium of key states to develop a national veterans crede nli a lin g p rogra m . Tha 
ctmsoitium would he responsible for developing licensing and certification processes fix new 
occupations and would help impkmetX veterans credenlialing in all stales. Thiswouidhe^ 
ensure consistency throughout the nation; and 

7. Encourage the Department of Veterans' ASurs to deveky regulations that win allow velerata to 
use the educational benefits fix Geensing arxl certificalion training. 
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ATTACHMHfT 

beor Roy ond Trish« 

Just wanted to drop you o line, to let you 
know I completed my two week truck driving 
class and received my C.D.L. 

I would like to thank you both for working 
to help veterans of this country to find o ploce 
in life. I know that it took mony long 
dedicoted hours to set up this program for us 
vets, and your job os wos ours is token for 
granted by so many people. 

The school and instructor were outstcmdii^ 
Zf you need a reference for your progrom I 
hove no objection using me. 

Thanks ogoin. 
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Record StatMTwnt of 

imor Goiwral Thomas F. Sikora, US Army, Itetirad 
and Vies nasMont and Division Ganaral Managar, 
Rasourca Consultants, Inc. 


Shr. Chairman and m sm b sts ofths Su b e o m m l B —: 

It is 119 pleasure and honor to address ttie SubcommiUee regarding chaRenges 
our service members taoe as their mKny sMb are brought to bear on civilian 
certHicalion, Hoansing, a ccre d lta t toh and apprenbeeship requiremerds. 

I represent Resource ConsuHants, incorporated. RCt is a professional services 
company with 20 years of govamrnent contracting experiem. 

For more than eiiyit years, RCi, in partnership wWi the Aniiy through the Army 
Career and Atumni Program, or ACAP, has provided job search and transition 
assistance services to more than 800,000 service members and their femiies. 
Together we have trained them in job search sklls, rehearsed them for job 
ktlstviews, and taught them how to dress. We have heard thee stories, seen 
their triumphs, and shared their disappointments. 

Prior to joining RCI in 1996, i spent more than 30 years in the Army as an 
Ar^utant General Corps officer, prindpaly in the Human Resources tietd, as both 
aoomrrtanderartdasMfoffioar. I know from personal experience the fears, 
aspiratfons arxl daunting challenges fecad by our service members, both in 
senrioe and as they seek to continue to achieve their cmeer goals in the civilian 
sector. 

Our service merrtbers are bright and ambitious. They want to be irxlependent— to 
take charge of their lives. Th^ want to be successful. But there are many 
obstacles to be overcome when the time crxnes to transition back to the civilian 
sector. Through the Army Career atrd Alumni Program, the Army has made 
major strides in feditatkig the progress of transitioning soldiers. In partnership 
with DOL, transition workshops, resume writtog and tsfeer similar trakiing 
activities have aided thousands of members to step into wek paying, exciting and 
career oriented jobs. 

In general, employers are anxious to hire veterans. Our service members are 
physically tit, highly skHed, disciplined, reNabie, »Kt flexible, with strong 
leadership atxi managemerrt skSs. Entofoyers know they ere highly desirable 
carxlldates and actively seek to employ them. However, for many ocotoatioro, 
certilication of the scope and content of mlitary training and experience is 
^sufficient for the demands of the dviian sector, and when this happens, 
everyone Is frustrated and disappoiniled, , 

There can be no question that certilication and licensing policies and procedures 
are necessary to the day^Mtay needs of our society. The dvilimi sector is 
acooiNitable to a host of agencies and government activilies that generate 
certMicatton and lieenaingtequ l rament s to assure the healih, safety and welfare 
m both the workers themselves, as Wei as ttie general popiriation. Insome 
instances, procedures provide for national certitlcations which, once secured, 
permit individuais to be employed anywhere. More common^, however, 
standards vary from occupation to occupation and state to sMs. Meanwhle,the 
mffil^ has no inhererfl need to adhere to many of these stmidards, and has few 
requsements for skMcertifleation beyond oomplelion of mWaytraititog. 
Consequaifly, a is not uncommon to find highly trained, quaHM aid skMIul 
mWtary personnel who camxrt be etitployed in the private sector at a level 
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commensurale with their skais and experience because they lack required 
credentials. Moreover, hi many instances, ttieveterm is not even aware of the 
need to be cartMed or licensed. 

All too critan we sea soon-lo-be-vaterans and prospective employers come 
together with greM expectations only to part fnistiaied and dissatMed. When 
this luyipens, the veteran is kxced to accept lower level posttions, delay entry 
into eni^ynient whie pursuing further training or exams, or wtxse, abandon 
their expertise and training to pursue other unrelated employmeirt. 

A case in point hi planning his transition, a Navy HosphM Corpsman «id 
certitied Emergency Medical Technician (EMT) learned that the only work he was 
quaHfiedtodoinacivlianenvironmenIwasthatofanurte'said. Unfortunately, 
the EMT certification he received, whie on active duty, was by way of a national 
exam not recognized by the stats of Califomia where he was stationed at the 
time and intended to remain. Califomia has its own carlilying exam, wrhich differs 
significantly from the national exam. This Corpsman wras unable to pass the 
exam, even though he had been doing the work the test would have quthified him 
toperform. After working as a nurse's aid for a temporary agemry for awhRe, he 
left nursing to become a meter reader. He abandoned hfemHitary training and 
exp^noe, and the nation lost a qualified resource In an area of critical need. 

Simkariy, Army Watercraft Operators (MOS 88K) interested in pursuing careers 
in the maritime field are also not qualiM. Although they have attended a Navy 
firefighting school, this training Is not recognized by the Coast Guard, so at a 
mMmum, an fodhridual wrould be required to attend a Coast Guard firefighting 
school prior to being eligible to “sir for the test. 

These are only two examples iltusttating the dSemma our veterans have 
experienced. WHh subsequent employment being the door to a successful 
transition to ctviian Nfe, understanding their cwn education arxf training as It 
relates to civilian credentialing requirements becomes key to their future success. 

I believe that the fundamenMs of a solution lie in the fbllowring; 

1. Thepowrerof hifomiallan. Many ocojpations have professional 
associations that manage and disseminate credentialing hiformalion. 
Academic kistKutions, trade unions and other interested agencies and 
activities empowered to create credentialkig and licensing standards have a 
wealth of information available. The difficufty is that sendee members don't 
have access to the infbrmation. are often unaware of the requirement, and 
lack the opportunity to do anything about it. 

2. Personal rssponalfaillty. A second fundamental is that credentialing md 
rioensing must be an individual, personal responsibility. We should not 
expect the armed forces to engage in credentialing activities when it is not 
necassarfty in their strategic interests to do so. Credentisting or licensing is 
a personal attribute and should be treated accordingly. The government the 
military and other interested agencies can and should facilitate the securkig 
of individual credentMs or licenses, but should not be required to hicorporate 
the process into trakiing or operational activities. 

3. Tinia and opportunity. It takes time to determine what credentials are 
required and to secure them, it takes time to study for the requkedtestkig 
and to take the test itself. No one can create that tkne but the service 
members themselves. The key is to begin the process in sufficient time to 
be successhd prior to transitioning, or shortly thereafter. 

Only by recognizing and responding to these key fundamentals cm we expect 
smrice members to remain in control of Ihor future careers and be proactive ki 
their transition process. 
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What can be done to fadHtate resolution of this problem? Several things: 

1. Create and sustain a cunent database regarding credentialing and 
Hcensing lequiremetTts tor every known requirement nationwide. 
Cross-reference the data by akiH and geographic location, and make it 
avateble over the Internet so that any interested party rxxiid easi^ 
obtain pertinent Information. Included should be infoimation regarding 
the source of reference materid, testing opportunWes and locatens, 
and other similar kiformation. 

2. Encourage privata industry to partner with DOL in the crmtion and 
management of this database to assure that it accurately represents 
the changing intereats of industry and the resources avsdiable through 
academic and other credentialing agencies. Virginia View, created and 
managed by Virginia Tech, is an excellent example of the information 
that can be made readily available on a national scope. 

3. Encourage the Armed Forces to advertise the value of obtainkig status 
as a cradentialed or licensed service provider while sttH on active duty. 

I know from experience that soldiers are anxious to improve their 
personal skills, academic achievements, arxl other qualifications. Kis 
not unreasonable to expect that, once aware of the bertefits of 
credentialing, they would actively pursue such goals in their off duty 
time. Where this occurs, both the Armed Forces and the service 
member would benefit the effort 

4. Use existing service providers such as DOL, ACES, Navy Famfiy 
Service Centers, Artny ACAP and others to advertise boto the value of 
personal credentialing or licensing arxl the avalability of the national 
database. They also can encourage vetMans sxxl soon-to-be-vaterans 
to start early Hi obtakiHig their requisite credentials. 

5. The private sector can assist as well by ensuring that their 
requirements for certified and licensed empioyees are advertised and 
evident Veterans woni seek certification unl^ they know that it is 
essential to their future. Consequently, marketing must be widespread 
and continuous. 

Veterans want good jobs that utilize thek experience and training. The 
government wants service members to leave active duty proud of theirservica to 
Country and confident Hi their tuture. Industry wants and needs the high caliber 
character, skill, and talent that define our veterans. Through the power of 
accessible kifbrmation, timely and continuous marketing, and an awareness of 
the benefits of pursuHig appropriate certification, ficensure, accreditation, or 
apprenticeship, the hiterests of an parties can be accommodated utilizHig existHig 
resources. 
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MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS F. SIKORA, USA. ItetirMi 

QUALIFICATIONS SUMMARY 

Over 35 years of human resource and infonnation technology experience. Adept at 
conceptualizing and implemanting solutions to organizations' human resource chaflenges. 
Expert in operating tar^ and smaH computer systems serving personnel support functions. 
Cunently directs international hurnan services initiativm for government agerides. Managed a 
wide variety of personnel projects during a successful mHitety career culmiriating as the Army's 
Director of MHKary Personnei Management 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Vice President Division General Manager. & Program Manager for Army HRXXI Contract RCI 
Oversee provision of international outplaoement career management recruiting, and other 
human services to the mtiitery, as wen as to federal, state, and focal agencies. Assure clients 
an over the world are provided quality transition assistance services. 

Director of MMitarv Personnel Manaoement United States Aimv Accomplished worldwide 
staffing for the Army within the Congressfonally mandated force size of 495,000 members 
while concurrently meeting all budgetary limitations. Responsible for the fuH range of mniteiy 
personnel policies and programs ffom management of the accessions process progressing 
through a soldier's career and culminating with the soldier's separation/retirement from the 
service. 

Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. United States Army Europe Directed the development 
and delivery of the foil range of human programs and services to US Army members and their 
families stationed in Europe. Services included operation of child care centers, libraries, and 
other community services, diversity programs, relocation and transition services, personnel 
management and recreation suppok 

Commanding General. 1** Personnel Command. Gemranv Led a military force of 1200 
soldiers stationed throughout Germany and Italy providing a foil spectrum of mUitery personnel 
services in support of 212,000 soldiers assigned to US Army Europe and Seventh Army. 

Commanding General. 10* Personnel Com mand. Riyadh. Saudi Arabia Assembled and led 
the 1800 member Army Personnel Command that provided the foil spectrum of military 
personnel services to the more than 300,00 active and reserve Army soldiers who participated 
in Desert Shield and Desert Storm. This was the largest Army Personnel Command of its type 
to be deployed in a combat zone since WWll. 

The Adjutant General. United States Army Managed the foil range of personnel services for 
the US Army worldwide including casualty reporting and notification of next of kfo, strength 
accounting, physical disability evaluation, security clearance processing, and retirement 
services. 

EDUCATION 

MBA, Information Technology, George Washington Unrversrty 
BA, Business Organization and Management, University of Notre Dame 
Executive Management Course, Yale University 
US Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 
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Attachment 1 


Record Statennent of 

Major General Thomas F. SIkora, US Army, Retired 
and Vice President and Division General Manager, 
Resource Consultants, Inc 


Contracts within the past two years relevant to Veterans Emptoyment 


Oates of Contracts 

Contract Value 
Department of 

Army, ACAP 
MOA90341-C-0179 

Contract Value 
Department of Army, 
TSSP 

DASW01-M-04I007 

Total Value 
of Contracts 

10/01/98 -Present 

$ 4.966.144 

$11,058,143 

$16,024,287 

10/01/97-09/30/98 

12.576.372 

0 

12.576.372 

10/01/96-09/30/97 

12.345.918 

0 

12.345.918 

TOTAL 

29.888.434 

11.058,143* 

40.946,577 


‘Represents incremental furrding to date. Award value of this contract is 
$14,168,984.74. 






















SIS 


STATEMENT OF 
ANTHONY SWOOPE 

DIRECTOR FOR BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Before the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON BENEFITS 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS' AFFAIRS 
UJS. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

September 9, 1999 

Mr. Chainnan and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to present a written statement on Veterans' Employment: 
Credentialing (Licensing, Certification, Accreditation, and Apprenticeship) Requirements, I 
would like to provide an overview of the Department of Labor's Bureau of A|qsrenticeship aid 
Training (BAT) and its activities in the area of military skills documentation and helping 
separating military personnel successfully transition to the civilian workforce. 
BACKGROUND 

BAT administers the National Registered Ap|»enticeship System of formal, structured 
training programs in various apprenticeabie occupational areas that meet rigorous standards 
according to industry requirements. Registered apprenticeship programs provide individuals a 
chance to leam and earn by combining ondre-job training and related classroom instruction. 
Registered apprenticeship programs must meet ciitmia established under Title 29, CFR Part 29 
in order to be registered. Some ofthe standards required include identificatirm of the minimum 
qualifications to enter into an apprenticeship p rogr am , an outline of both the on-the-job training 
and the related technical instruction, and periodic review and evaiumion of records t^ich 
demonstrate progression made by the qipientice. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
works widr employers to develop time-based or competency based apprendee^p progimns 
based on the employers' needs. If successfully completed, an apprentice receives a valuable, 
industry-wide recognized Certificate of Completion that certifies fire completing ^yxentice has 
dmnonsttated the dcills and knowledge requited of workers in an apprenticeabie occupational 
area. Thus, apprenticeship credentials help address etiqrloyer concerns that training produces 
necessary learning outcomes. 

To meet botii employer and apprentice needs, BAT’s qiptaiticeship and training 
iqnesenmtives are locked throughout the country in regional. State, and local offices, which 
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l«ovideus with flie opport un ity to vwMkckaely with tp pitn tical iippiiogii m iycMisora to provide 
diantechnicelasristanceinthedevelopineiitapdie gisUati onoftheirnipienticesliippio gm ig. 
Between Fiscal Yean 1994 and 1998, the National Registeicd Apprenticeship Training Syston 
has developed more than 8,000 new ^iprenticediip programs and created 308,952 new 
qipRnticeship (qiportunities. During this period, some of die new occnpatkns recognized to 
being rqipienticeable include Production Technologist, Mine In^iector, Mold Designs', Plastic 
nocess Technician, and Safety Inspector/Tedmician. Many opportunities tie ahead fw 
sqiending linkages, greater cootdinarion of a p pre nti c esh ip pn>gnmis,mddevel<qinieriit of odier 
customized training services at both the State and local leveb. An important step in dus process 
will be to utilize existing BAT and State A p pre n ticeship Council (SAC) staff throughout the 
Nation to coordinate and facilitate lirricages b e t ween rg ipt en ticeahip partners and Stale and local 
Workforce Investment Boards that ate being established under the Workforce Investment Act of 
1998 (WIA) to deliver education, training, emptoymetd and related services through a one-stop 
delivery system. 

As part of the One-Stop effort, the Dqiartmerd of Labor has developed -in cooperation 
with the States-America's Career Kit, a groig) of Internet tools drat help American workers and 
employeis navigate the labor market, exercise informed choices in their w o r k f o rce decisiotis, 
and make training decisions linked to occupations that are experiencing skill shortages. Through 
the One-Stop network, individuals, including military petsomiel and those being discharged fimn 
themilHaty, can access informatiauabautjobs, skill requiremeats, and trainiag and educmkm 
opportunities, including apprentieediips. The five Interne t -b as e d services that make up 
America’s Career Kit ate; 

• Atocika's Jab Bank, uMdi is die largest and most fiequently visited elecOonic jrto baidc 

in Aecourdry, listing rdmosl I milliaojab vacancies drat are updated on a ^dly basis, 
incluihng significant numbera of vacancies in high tech occupations fiom mt^ 
co r po r a t i ons and smali bnsinesses nationwide, 
a Aatorfea's Tahat Bank, which allows Ameticaa job seekers -inchiifing soon-to-be 

se p a ra te d military persoond - to post their resumes, and roistered enqdoyers to 
dectiooktrily search resumes to find suitoble candidates fiirjrtoopenit^ America’s 
Taleni Bank now lists about 350,000 lesumes, raid that maidier is increanng ikniy. 
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• Anwriea'i Career lafb Net, which provides career-ielaled infonnatioii, such as 
enq>loyer trends, for ai^ job seeker, employer, school or career counseiar. 

• Aacrka'sLcaraingcXchaaac, which provides information dxNitavaihMeeducMion 
and traiaiag oppoittinities, places where individuals and companies can readily find 
devehqwd education and training courses. 

• 0*NET, which wilt provide con^irebensive information on job requirements and worker 
competencies for workers, employers, instructors, students and eaten counsdois. 

Military personnel who have'reoeived their credentials by completing Registered 
Apprenticeship Programs also can use America's Career Kit to learn about employmem 
oi^rtunities in the civilian workforce. American workers who receive notice that they will be 
permanently laid off - includittg persormel working at bases that ate closing or downsizing - 
now can access help by calling 1-877-US2-JOBS America's Rrqnd Response toU-fiee help line - 
armounced by Seoetary of I,abor Hetman on July 20 — is designed by the Department, Stales 
and local officials to help wortrets find a new job or get training fitr a new career. Itwiilrefer 
individuals to appropriate One-Stop network locmioosAnd to and to America's Career Kit to get 
information about job openings and transition assistance or help in finding a job. 


REGISTERED APniENnCESHIP PROGRAMS Di THE MHJTARY 

Mr. Chairman, according to the Subcommittee on Benefits, about onemiird of enlisted 
personnel work in militaiy occupations drat have civilian equivalents with eredenfialing 
requiiements. Many ate in occupations that have registeted appre nti ces hi ps. Membersoflhe 
Armed Forces - primarily Sailots and Marines - have oppoitanilies to enter appienticesii^ 
programs registered by BAT. For example, cunrentiy more than 41,000 Service members in 94 
trades are patticipatiiig in the Navy's National A p pre a t i c e ship Program (NNAP); most of these 
apprenticediips are concentrated in Eiectronic Mechanics, Maintenance Electrician, Peripheral 
Conqxrter Operator, and Counselor. Currently almost 3,000 Marines ate registeied in 
^ipieaticesfaips in 27 trades. To ensure drat Sailors earned proper credit firr their work, the Navy 
autommed its logbooks to permit the traeidrig of appreruiceshippiopampaitwipationand 
outcomes. CimerdiytweiUy-five percent (6732) oftheqrprentices participating in regisleied 
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sqqjrenticeship are veterans. The *Effectiveoess of the Voluntaiy Education Pn^iam* 

Report conducted by the Center for Naval Analyses concludes that the Navy has learned that 
rostered aiqnentice^p enhances txMh outreach and retentiML The Navy qiprenticediip 
program has been and cmitinues to be a key part of the Navy's recruiting efforts, and die NNAP 
is featured on the Navy’s Web pt^. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 

The Navy, Marines, and BAT continue to coordinate activities by bringiiQ together 
biancbesoftbe military service and private sector qiprentice^p sponsors to ensite dial die 
training military personnel receive through military ap prenti c eship p ro gram s are recognized for 
purposes of establishing civilian ’joumeyworker" status. This coordination gives private 
industry an opportunity to provide die military widi information regarding occtqiatioiial 
requirements as technology changes, growth in the occiqntioris they foresee, and other p er tin en t 
informatimi that can help the military strengthen their rqiprenticeship p ro g ra m s. In 1999, die 
Department ofLabor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training’s Joint A p pren ti ceship Steeting 
Committee (JASC) is providir^ guidance which will lead to the consolidation of the Navy and 
Marine Corps rqiprenticeship programs into a United Services Military Apprenticeship Program 
(USMAPS). This consolidation will result in streamlining military registered a ppr e ntic e ship 
program s, and eliminate the duplication of sepomely registered occupations. 

The JASC contittues to educate the Army and Air Force about the opport u nities and 
advantages that registered ap pre a t i cediip p ro gram s can offer to milHaty petsctmel and to the 
ArmedForces. Throughout these efifeits the BAT hopes diat the Army will reactivate its 
program and that the Air Force would pursue registration. The BAT actively infixms private 
sector ^iprenticeship sponsors - such as firms, labm unions, and joim labor-management 
councils — d)out the extent and quality of military apprenticeships. Since the BAT direct^ 
oversees registered appienticediip programs in 23 Sates and provides direct siqipcM to State 
Apfsaiticeship Councils in 27, the BAT is in a good positxn to increase understanding of 
military rqiprenticeships by the private sector. 

One example of BAT activi^ to engage private industry has been to worit with die Navy 
and Mnines to idntify occiqimioos that private industry can assist in detominit^ vAedier foe 
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training provided by the Navy is compatible with that offered through private industry. The 
BAT and Navy have approached the AFL-CIO requesting their involvement in reviewing several 
occupations in the Construction Building Trades to get feedback regarding the training received 
in the military in those occupations and what private industry requires in their training programs. 

Under contract to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, RAND is using the O’NET tool in their 
strategic human resource management planning for the year 201 0. O’NET is helping them 
examine the effect of future national military requirements, in terms of military jobs and the 
skills and knowledge needed to do those jobs to ensure continued national security. 

Since O’NET creates a common language, the result of this effort could prove useful in 
communicating future skill requirements to education and training providers and ultimately, in 
certifying the training outcomes for use by military personnel in the services and in the civilian 
workforce. 

This concludes my written statement. I will be happy to reqsond to any additional 
questions that Members of the Subcommittee may have. 
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Statonent 

Certification Requirements: Guidance 
Governing Agency Actions Is Limited 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the G<»ninittee: 

I am pleased to provide s(Mne preliininaiy results from our ongoing review 
foirtiM House CkmUnittee on Small Business of federal agencies* 
certification requiremoits. The tom "certification” generally refers to a 
process of providing written assinance that a product, process, service, 
organizaCi<m, or individuid conforms to specified requir^ents or 
standards, and indudes activities such as accreditaticm, re^stration, and 
ccmformity assessment The C<»nimttee on Small Buswess asired us to 
describe (i) the extent and varieQr of certificatkm activities in the federal 
governm^t; (2) the extent to which any pdides, procedures, or ^dance 
exist govendng those activities, either govemmentwide ix within selected 
agendes; and (3) an agoury certificaticm practice that could serve as an 
example or ”b^ pmctice* for other agendes. At the Committee's request, 
the Depaitmoit d* Veterans Affidis (VA) was cme of the agendes that we 
contacted during our review.* 

In biiet our prdiminary resdts imficate that federal agerMses engage in a 
large nuinber and wide variety of c^lificatimwdated activities. These 
activities vary across multiple dimensicms, such as the targets of the 
certifications, the typ^ of organizatkms that actually do the cextificatirans, 
and whether the certificaticais are mandatc«y or vduntary. Although tlim 
are some limits in federal procuremmt law and within cotain p r og r a m s on 
^ use of ccrtifk^ation req u irements, there is cunenfiy no 
govemmentwide or, within the agendes we contacted, agmqrwide 
guidance to direct car assist agesKies in the devdopment, selection, or 
inqirfemeiitafianof aO types of cotification requaremaits. However, the 
Dq>artinent of Conunem's National Irwtitute SUmdards arid 
Ihchnology (NIST) has prQttred (haft guidance fur agesKies on 
confom^ assessment activities, indudingcertificaliui.* NISTplarato 
publish that giddance for jhdilic comment later fius year, nnafiy.we 
bdieve thsttcartfparcncy, or describing the bsaia of agendes’ 
de ci aeuwafcii^ to il c ertificati on best iwractice. We concluded that scmie 
agencies’ certillcatiott dectotons wm very tranqNoent, dearly 
doCTBuemteg the criteria used to sdect a particijarrequirunentcy 
certificatkm bocty- However, in olhtf cases indufing one at VA— the 


adiir aend** Am we cgnacifd «m thi DcpMMni of 'IkmaanMlsn (DCTT); nd, wUe* tie 
DiSMMnl of UeeWi Hwmvi SenfeH^ Ab CWwn for DiMWB CmkI Mid nevcntfoii (Cax% the 

Pood and Dng AdMMrtndoa (fpA). Mid A* MWaRy MMn oTBedA (NR). 

Vm^wm $mtkmaa NBT (fanwM» Ae HWm^ BawocraundM A) fa IWl Ae^yat todiMtty. 

CO— >ewe.eclu<iA!>BMA^i>,Mrfolb>MidworAe|ewinwuaaiiMied»wy<rf ^ 
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CeitiSeatloii Be^aiKBCstB GaiJmeg Goreraiag AfeBcy Aetia— h Uadtwl 


reasons agoxdes selected ^)edfic certi^ing bodies were not as 
txansparent, and organi 2 al 2 <xisthatwaeiu)t 8 dectedtoprovjkte 
certifications raised questions about the criteria the agntcies used 


Background 


There is no official definition "certification” that is afqdkabie to tiie 
activities of all federal agotdes. A NIST official tdd us thatthoe are 
almost as many definitions of a federal certificatkm program as there are 
agencies. Different orgsnizatitms may use otha terms to refer to the 
concept, sudi as accreditati<m, r^istratiem, ^>i»oval, or listing, and may 
use the teima interchangeably.* Federal c^tificatiem requirements can be 
imposed with regard to a variety of topics and in many d^eroit forms. An 
agemy mi^ require a physician to be board certified in his or her medical 
specialty. Before purchasing certain ^pes of equipment, an agency mi^ 
require that luospective sellers obtain a certification from atesting 
laboratory indicating tiuti their product is safe. Federal agencies may 
establirit certification requirements aa prerequisite for federal (tontrading 
<^p<Mtunitie8, aspariofar^ulatocy provisiim, or for other purposes. 
Certificatiems can also have scmie troubling effects on affect^ parties. 
Businesaes or individuals that wtah to provide a particular product or 
service to tite govonment mi^ iteed to obtain certifications to 

meet the requirenw nts of d lff erertf agencies. Also, an agency might select a 
particular ceitifidng organteatiem while not accefrting certifications in the 
same subject area from other organiaitions with similar qualifications. 


Agencies Engage in a 
mde Variety of 
Certification-Related 


Activities 


We did not attempt to devtdop a (tonqiendium of every federal cotification 
or certtfication-rriated activity and requirement However, It is clear from 
tile infonnation we obtained that federal agencies engage in a large 
nundm and wide variety of (toilification-rdated activities. For exanqde, 
NIST pttolisfaes directories listing more than 200 federal government 
piXK toieninit and regtdatory prog ra ms in which agenctoa are activriy 
involved in provktog or requbing cettifiedion, accreditation, Bating, or 
xegiatration. The NIST directories provkle only a partial tiiventory of 
agencies’ certification activitiea, tiwu^ because tii^ are primarily limited 
to certifications ofpcoductB^pmrsaepe, and services. Abo, the (fireettyies 
do not cover individual procurement opportunities in wMdi agencies 
require a vendor or contractor to have particular ceitillc^ians or 
accreditbiom to oitbr to participate. 


’Addtag W (he conSiaaB ew Mnalaohv, ccfUScMtai ii alK and hi • eoavtaMp Sttnat acHK to 
nAar to Mrar raefaM eoatteet daMB Md leadMiHi pmMera Mch a e» OMSicaiiaa of rinri 
hdkecK Oam^ thic «« aet rriMd to eoidbraMaee «Mi toeMeil or pnfealaad raadtodh. thoee 
dbmmmimiiddtm mm waddiaatocracCoeriedew. See 4lUA&4a(c)fcr Madrid ^leratiie 
aeeofieedMaradifar c e rtiiiathe ityeatoeaqr «:M a ieiiM ehidMi>hdwilAeeddttoalegMletiBa. 
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like the standacds on whkhlhiT^ne bese<l4 agencies' certification 
activities vaiy across imilt^ (fiiMMiais, induding (i) the origin of the 
req u itemcnts (eg, statutocy vemia agency-inHaate^ which enthgr car 

entities^ the mtiiyii ig (e^^^governroetital versus pitwde aedUx agotfs^ 
(3) vdMther certifications seaianditoiy or vcduntaiy; aid Ae extent 

to whidittisfeg ieutJiuci l y wittt or recc^nfti<»<rf other certifications or 
ottfeer oigatiMttions' requirenientB. Some ot tig r eq u irem en ts differ on 
muh i pi e dkiwnsfans . For example, the Dep ar tment of Crw i meitg's 
Natkmai llariig FiaheaBcs Service has a v^ufitaiy Seafood hfiq>e<^ion 
PiTigtam to inspection and certification of botii seafood pro^icts and 
laoccaakig optfationa The leogram is canied out pumiant to the 
AgticulCafai Marketing Act of 1946, as amended; invdins inspection by 

hcensed federal jmd state agenla; md latuvides cotificatiem rec<^nized hy 
ottter federal, state, and torergn g o v e r n m ent agencies, aawdd as some 
private and intemational organiaationa. Scene othtf certification pn^rams 
aremandalcry in nature, (Migktate with the agencies themseJ^s, are 
perfonned by nongov mu nei ti al perscwpel, andto may not be universally 
recognised 1^ other agencies, countries, or the private sector. 


litUe Govemmentwide 
Guidance Covering 
Certification Activities 


The C ony e ti tion m Cantractsig Act of 1984 provides tiiat a sedidtation for 
a govenmient eoiitnct may inchida a restrictive proviston only to the 
extent the pfoviskm is ai^otiaed hy law OT is necessary to satisiy the 

act's gcmcnUhmitaticmagBmst restrictive pxoviskms.* InourUdiaotest 
decisianB» we haw generafiy not objected to a requirement that an item 
contom to a set of standards adopted a natimaDy recognized 
organization in the fidd or a requ i rement to independent labontenry 
certification titat such standarda are met However, we have found 
lequireinaits unduly resCitotive if tii^ require an»oval by q>ecific 
egganfafftiona without recoffution of equiwlent ap pro v als.* The absence ot 

tt mytnr— Ky f payttrulr [WTii«t» firganfaatinn Armld 

automaticdly ezdude ofCers tiig> mb^ otherwise meet a procuring 
agency's needs. 


Neittitf the agen^r officials that we iirterviewed nor agency documents 
thm we tevi e wed identified any govemmentwide guidwice or, to tiie 
adected agencies we reviewed, agency wide guidance focused q;>ecificalbr 
on certification activities. Agency cdficdals we ccmtacted said tiiat tiidr 
certification activities are drivmi mese ly the particular prctfessicHi, 


*S*«, for coiivlc, VA** aoeMtten repawtom W 48 CFR 36221 1>7&. 
'8w,farc»n|ati4etiaABll8iBlUailsnlBtiBLinri B2&2611, Jiart 1983. 
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indMliy, or aaitet iector involved ten by fedei;d 
cow i dBn tti onfc Fbre3aB9le,olBdaislhimVA and NIH said 
agfnrifi often uae "nationally rocojniMd* or "induitiyolandaitr 
eertiflcattana ftar a diwen aoctar. NIST oflldals aaid lliat a coininon fitidftig 
ftoni thdr Biaetin^ and wockriiops la tliat people tend to one the 
uaUflijft on or accreditation progam with nrtdchfttqr are moat flyanffiar. 


NOT haa taken a tint atep toaraid ftovcfniientwide giddaiice iti ftda wet, 
preparing <kaft guidance ibr federal aftendea on ccrtilteatkwMtdoftier 
coegbciiiity aaaeaaBMid activftiea. This guklanoe ia cunendy under review 
at tlae OiBoe Management and Budget (OlfBX and NIST expects to 
pifettah it in the fiAoLAcriMELfer public conunent later tida year. NIST 
oflidals exp lain ed that the guidance woidd^ldy to aPagendea that aet 
policy for, manage, operate^ or use confonni^aa BP B Binint activttica and 
reaidta, do me j fti c and fadee na lional, except tor acttvitteicanied out 
pucauant to treaties. NIST expecia the guidance to define agenqr 
re^wnaibflities ki a nuraher areas, such aa 

• identU^ng appropriate private sector confomdlyaaaeaamentiMnctfeea and 
progams and ooraidering uae of the resulls sodi ^adieea or progaBRS 
aa appropriate in new or exiating regidatoiy and procurement actiotia; 

• using ndevantgiddea or reconanendationa far confemityaaaeaamere 

piBCtieea pubttahed dorneatic and internaiioiial atandardfadng bodiaa as 

ip propriate; and 

• working wife other agencies to avoid unneceasaiydigBcation and 
co mpl e xi t y in federal confomdty aaaeaaneiU a ctt vit i ca. 

However, NIST ogkaak pointed out that the guidance win not preempt the 
agencies* aufeority and reaponstt)ilily to make regulatory or iMocurement 
decMons aufeorized by aunne or required to meet fwogrammatic 
otdecthreaandrequirenienta. also said feat fee guidance would not 

suggest feat agencies explain wfey they adected one certification 
requireinent or organixaCion over otho^ poaailde candidates. 

Agency otBcials also identified some related polides, {wocedurea, and 
guidance feat affect their certificaticmactivitiea. Fm'exanqde, 0MB 
QrcidarArll9 provides guidance on agendea’ participation in the 
devdo|xnaU a^ use (tfvolimtaiy consensus standards and In confonniQr 
assessment activities. The circular directs agmdes to use voluntary 
ccmaensas standards in lieu govenunenMmique standards exc^t where 
inccmaist^t with law or otherwise inq>racticaL Agency officials ateo noted 
that their genml procedures and r^uldicms govenung lulonalong and 
|HX}curement play an important rde in certification activities. In i^ticuUr, 
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they noted that such procedures provide valuable qpporhBiities for an 
agency to inform the public and s<^cit feedback on proposed certificaticNn 
requirements. 


TVansparency of 
Agen^ Certification 
Requirements Varies 


As noted previously, ag^icy ceitificatkm actions are numerot» and vary 
suhstanti^. Therefixe, spedficaticm ct a certification *best practice" 
would likely depend on ctmtest of the c«tificaticHis. Rather dian 

attempting to develop criteria few sdecting the best among these 
iwocedures, we want to highli^t one that we have supported in the 
regulatory ar^ia— tran! 9 >ar«icy, or cleariy descril:^ the basis for agen <7 
dedsioninaking. Transparency in certificatiem dedsionmaking is impmtant 
because tiiose decidons can have significant impheatiems few affected 
parties. 


Our review agency certificatiewi activities iiMficates that the 
tranq[)amicy etf these actions can vary Aamatici^. Ihe ewiteria that 
agencies us^ or planned to use to sdect particular reepiiranents ew 
certifying organizatkwn iq>pe8red to be very dear in sewne instances and 
not well documented in others. FDA's mammo0nq>hy iwogram provides a 
goe»d example of transparency in ceitificaticwi dedsioninaking. MaUng 
extensive use of the puMic rulemaking process, FDA estaUished detail 
procedures arwl crH^ia for certification of peisonnd and foeffities 
providfaig nuurnmogriqihy services, as as the approval accreditatiem 

bodies undtf the act In otimr ceitifieation requinwnents, thou^ tiie 
agencies <fid not provide clearly dociHnented e:qdanati(WB for their 
actkww. Iii titese cases, certification cwganizations that were notsdected 
or designated raised questicwis about the criteria the agencies used. 
However, agency officials were aUe to explain to us tiie reasews for their 
actions. 


One such exanqde was VA’s impleinentaticm of new {wocedures, effective 
Jofy 1, 1997, requiring neniy4dred i^hyddans to be board certified in the 
cUitical specudty m which th^ wffl iwactice, unless th^ have the written 
apiwoval the eWef Patient Care Services Officer ptkw to a ppe an tme n t 
In a su bse q u en t information letter, the VA Undersecre ta iy for Hedth 
apedfled tiitt certifying bodies recogrdted for purposes of tills issiK are 
the American Board of Medicai ^peddties (ABM^ for aBopatlte 
{rt^sktens md the Bureira crf^Osteopdhic Specialists (BOS) f<w 
osteopatitic qpedalists. In a series c^ldteis, the Amodcmi Assodatkm d 
Physidan %>eda2iats, Inc. and this Committee questioned why <w)ly Al^b^ 
«id BOS certification were recoptised, and requested that VA jwovide the 
cri^ia used to evaluate and sdect those two (wgaitiaations. hi its respcwise 
to this Ccanmittee, VA stated that certifying grotqo vaiy wi<My in thdr 
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requirements and that ABMS and BC^ are *1he Standard colifymg 
(»ganizations recognized throu^KHtt American medicine.” However, VA 
did not furdia* describe how it sdected tl^se two cexti^mg orgaiuzations. 

VA ftffi rfais tcdd us that the Dq>aitment does not have i^pedfic written 
critttia or guidance on certification decisionmaking, and said th^ rel^ on 
consoisus jaactices and standards of the health care professkm. They saki 
VA’s use of ABBAS and BOS certifications can be traced back to a 
decision by tiie C3uef Medical Director to accept ABBf^ and BOS i^iysidan 
board certifications for Incentive Special purposes. In 11^, VA 
extouled those same certifications that were required for tpedal pay 
purposes to ernirioymem, ‘^andfatherin^ currently empl<^/ed plxysidans. 
VA officials also noted that th^r had cmivassed otit^ fe^ral agencies 
invdved in health care — including the Depaztinwt of Detowe, the Public 
Health Service, NIH, CDC, and the Bureau (^Prismts — arui found that 
essentially all recognized ABMS and BOS as the two accqjted 
organizations for accreefittfion purposes. Finally, they pdnted out that, by 
Uw, the Secretary Ux Veterans AffBirs has special authority to mate 
ptfBonnd decisions. . 


Fedtfal agencies' certificatkm requireinents are an invaluable tool in 
COnClUGing he4)ing to ertsure product quality, process reliability, and luofessimial 

ObSOn^tiOnS cofrq»etence in a varied of venues. V^thout those requiremtt«t8,fedaa{ 

agoKies woifid have to iiKlependei^ evaluate tiie safe^ oi products, 
ediether (xrtain procedures will y^d the desired results, and whether 
indivklual woricers posseas the skills required to perform a given task. 

Agencies have broad latitude in the selection (testification requirements 
and certifying organizations, wHch can result in what appear to be 
incmwisteiKtes of a]g)Ucaticm. These apparent iiMXMttBStendes are 
exacerbated eHben the reasons bdttiMl the agencies’ ceitificatkm dedaions 
areundev. TransparOKy of these deciakios can improve their percei v ed 
legitimacy, and that transparency can be achieved in a variety ways. Fu* 
ezanqte, if an agency's certification requirement is related to a 
procurement action, the agenQT can nuite clear the basis of titat 
requiranent in the request fur proposals. If proq>ective contractors 
believe the Justificatkxi provkM is insufficient, metdianisms ate available 
in the contracting process to appeal the agency's deCetmination. Some 
agendes have also used the nfiesnaking laocess to ddineate the ratkmale 
bdiindth^ certification reqitirement decisions. Again, those who bdieve 
the justifications are msuffident can file comments with the agency as part 
the notice atKicesnment process. Althouf^ these contracting and 
rulemaking processes are cronvenient medumisins fu* cutificatiem 
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transpar«K:y» are iK>t uluveisaify ai^licable because soEM 
certification requirements do not arise In either environment The 
diveraity of theM retpxirementa suggests that a gcn^nmientwicte maiaiate 
fcM* certificati<m tran^nrency would be <fi£Bcu]t to implenwnt However, 
regardless of the venue in which the requiremoits arise, multiple chann^ 
are available for agencies that want to clearly explain their ceitificaticm 
decisions. 


Contacts and AeknoidedgeBent 

Fev fiirther contacts regarding tiiis testimony please ccmtact L. Nye 
Stevots or B<4>er at (202) &12-8676. IiMlividuals making key 

contributiems to this testimoror included Curtis Copeland, Alan BdUkin, 
Vietta* B. Goddard, and Jedm Brosnan. 
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StatBMnt of WlUlam E. Konnard, Chaltaan, fadaral Coroinications 

CoanlssloB 

Subcommittee Chairman Quinn, Representative Filner - 1 am pleased to submit 
written testimony for the oversight hearing by the Subcommittee on Benefits regarding 
Veterans' Employment: CredentiaUng (Licensure, Cert^ation, Accreditation, and 
Apprenticeship) Requirements. I am pleased to offer the hallowing testimony regarding 
credentialing requirements administered by the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) in which exiting members of the armed services have expressed an interest. 
Specifically, I will take this opportunity to provide the Subcommittee with information 
regarding the FCC's Commercial Radio Operator licensing program. I fully support 
efforts to make application for FCC licenses by exiting service members as efficient 
and fair as possible, and I congratulate you for holding this inqxulant hearing. 

By way of background, a Commercial Radio Operator license (with appropriate 
endorsements) is required by the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, for 
individuals who operate certain types of transmitting equ^ment at civilian radio 
stations, or who repair radio transmitting equipment used in certain radfo services. The 
Commercial Radio Operator licenses and endorsements issued by the FCC are classified 
in accordance with the Radio Regulations of the Internatiooal Telecommunications 
Union QTU). The specific FCC rules governing Commercial Radio Operator licensiog 
are set forth in Part 13 of Title 47 of the Code of Federal Regulations. There are 
currently eight types of Commercial Radio Operator licenses, and two types of 
endorsements. The eight licenses are; Restricted Radiotelephone Operator Petinh (RP), 
Marine Radio Operator Permit. General RadkMelephoae Operator License. Gloial 
Maritime Distress and Safety System (GMDSS) Radfo Operator's Liceose, GMDSS 
Maritinie Distress and Safety System (GMDSS) Radfo Opoator's License, GMDSS 
Radio Maintainers License, Third (Tass Radiocelegtaph Operator's Certificate. Second 
Class Radiotelegi^di Operator's Certificate, and the First Class Radioiel^raph 
Op«at<M’'s Certificate. The two endmsements are the Slip Radar Endmaemem and the 
Six-Month Service Endorsement. 



m 


The FCC^s Fm 13 rates set forth die specific wiq ui ^f m e n B for ob wiwng tiiese 
IteenseK For cxaiii|de, a person interested in obammg a needs to fitem 

qi^ication. However, to qualify for ai 9 of the odier seven lteenses noted above, and 
the 919 Kadar Eadorsement, (me naist pass a written exaininatk»i(s) and, for certain 
liceigra, an additionti telegrap hy enm. On dc other hand, to obtain a Six-MoiA 
Service Emforsement, one niust have a Rrst or Second Class Radktietegrqph Operator's 
Certificate. One nnst also provide certsindocanientationwidi die application, 
including proof of enqiloyment as a radio operator on board of the United States 
ftnr an aggregate period of at least six months, b addition, an applicant must also show 
that die ship he or she was aboard was equipped with radio stations conqtlying with die 
provisions of die Comnamicatioiis Act. Jfor military persoond, we give credit for time 
served on ships owned and operated by die United States Government. 

White passing a written examinatioa is a requirement for certam of the 
Commercial Radio Operator lictenaes, the KX: does not administer such examinations, 
b 1990, Congress gave the KX^ authority to allow private sector entities to give the 
written exambatumt for Ctmimercial Radio Opentra- licenses. As a result, the 
examinations are given by Commercial Radio Licensing Examination Managers 
(Examination Managers), who are speci&aify certified by the FCC to perform this 
function. Currently, there are t»i Examination Managers. Privatizing the examination 
program has greatly increased the public's Kcessibility to testing. Examinations are 
now given throughout the year at numerous locations across the country and in some 
foreign countries. It is my understanding that service personnel also can take the 
necessary examinations at military installations overseas through an agreement between 
the Defense Acdvify for Non-Traditional Educational Siqtport group (DANCES) and at 
least one of the Examination Managers. Indivkhids wanting to take one or nmre 
examinations should contact the Examination Managers to determine the most 
(movement time and place to take the test. I have included a listing of tiuse 
organization and infoiimition about them as an Appendix to this written testimony. 
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Once an taiiiividual pasiea die required miainh»Mio n(i), Uk n mtopr i aie ICC 
Form; akmg wdit the appropriaie Proof of Faitini Certificaie issued by an Examinarioo 
Mburagor, is submitted to the FCC, whtcfa grants a license. A|i|dicattts« however, do 
not have to wait for the Comrmssioa to issue dm license. Once a valid a|ipiication for a 
Connnercial Radio Operator license is received at the FCC, applicants are nrdiotiad to 
exercise the t^bts and privities of the operator licente for which th^ ^ipHed, 
{novided die infividuai's Co mm e rci al lUdio Operator's license was not revoked or 
suspended, and is not the subjea of an ongoing tuqiension proceeding. This authorhy 
is valid for a period of 90 days from the dale die application is received by the FCC. 

The 1997 report, Sttkfy ofGvitum Ucensurt and Ca^katim for Veterans, 
submitted by DynCorp to the American Legion's Washington office, states that 
'obtaining an FCC license should not pose much of a problem for exiting service 
petsoimel.' I concur with this assesstnem and I note that in addition to the broad 
accessibility of testing locations described above, the FCC has increased its outreach 
efforts regardii^ its Coitunercial Radio Operator licensing program. FOr example, the 
FCC has detailed information on its web page about the Commercial Radio Operator 
licensing ptogtam, inchidiiig how to obtain a license or endorsement 
(http://www.fcc.goT/wtb/caiiiiiioperaIors), and the question pools for die written 
examinations (except those pertaining to radio telegraphy) 
(littp://www.foc.goT/Bureaus/Wlreiess/Infiwnial). The FCC also publishes a Fact 
Sheet on the Commercial Radio Operator licensing program 
(littp://www.fcc.goT/wtb/csinfo/factdiee<s.litml). Further, it is my utderstanding 
that there is a wide range of study material available commercially and in public 
libraries regarding the program. The attached list of Commercial Operator Lkxnse 
Examination Mamigers (COLE Managers) can be found at 
(http://www.fcc.goT/Bureaus/Wireless/PubUc_Natke$/1999/da990d78.txt). In 
addition, the FCC provides information regarding the standard types of documentation- 
of military ttainii^ and experieice that are available to support veterans' requests for 
credit toward licensure or certification requirements based upon their military training 
and experience. 
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In concliiskm, the FCC has tried ndierever possible to eliminate barriers to 
individuals, including those cuiiently in the military, wandi^ to tAtain a Connnercial 
Radio Operator license or endorsement. Specifically, the FCC has lak«i measures to 
emure dial information is available on applicable licensure and certification 
requirements. As noted in the DynCotp report to dre American Legkm, “the 
Commission makes information available to the public, which cleariy and siKxincdy 
describes under what conditions someone would need a license, permit or 
endorsement.' While the FCC has made significant strides m this area, the BX is 
always receptive to obttinmg input firom the Subcommittee and/or imerested members 
of the public as to how we can make |he Commercial Radio Operator licensing |»ogtam 
even mote accessible to exiting service personnel. t>lease do not hesitate to contact my 
staff or me should you wish to discuss these issues further. Thank you again for the 
opportunity to submit this written testimony. 
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Indivkbiais need a Ccanmercial Radio Operator license to operate the followii^ ^pes of 
radio statioi^: 

• Ship radio sQtions if: 

- the vessel carries nxne than six passengers for hire; or 

- the radio operates on medium (300-3000 kHz) or high (3-30 hfflz) 
frequencies; or 

- the sh 9 sails to foreign ports; or 

- the sh 9 is larger than 300 gross toas and is required to carry a radio station 
for safoy purposes. 

• Public Oout stathms wUcfa operate on medium or fai^ frequencies, or operate 
with more than 1300 wuts of peak envelope power. 

• Aircraft radio stations', except ttioise that use onfy VHP (30-300 MHz) 
frequencies on domestic fli(^. 

• International fixed pu^ radibielepbone and radiotelegraph stations. 

• Public Coast and s^ stations transmittii^ tadioteiegraphy. 

Individuals also need, a Commercial Radio (iterator, license to repair and maintain the 
following radio stations: 

• all ship and radar stations. 

• All coast stations. 

• All hand carried units used to communicate with ships and coast stations on 
marine frequenciA. 

• All aircraft stations and aeronautical ground stations (including haixl carried 
portable units) used to communicate with aircraft. 

• International fixed public radiotelephone and radiotelegraph sutions. 
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COMMERCIAL OPERATOR LICENSE EXAMINATIONS 

To (Atain a new or iqigiaded FCC commeicial opentat license, you must pass an eaaminaiion 
administered by a COLE Manager. Tbe COLE Managers listed below are authorized to 
admini^ ezaminations nationwide and, in some instances, at foreign sites.* Upon passing dm 
examination, tbe COLE Manager will issue you one or more Aoqfti^Ausbtg C^l^ones (PPC) 
that you include with your license tq^lication package that you or the issuing COLE manager 
files with tbe FCC. 

BUT Training llnllmltijH. Ine. 1318 Redwood Way, Suite 220, Ffetahima. CA 949S4. All 
elements are available at r^iilarly scheduled times or by appoinnnent from ISO exaininers 
tinougbout most of the United States and U.S.' Territories, as well other locations by prior 
arrangement Fee: $25.00 per exam elemem, sMi a minimum of SSO.OO per test sitting. 
Contact: J. David ^ 8004214906 or 707-792-5678: FAX: 767-792-5677; world wide web: 
>www.elidtistraining.com<; e.tnail: >infoOelkinsnraining.cQm<. 

Electronic Tc rtinM«f« Awodation Inte madonal. Ine. . 602 North lackson Greencastle, 
IN 4613S. AU elements are' available at test sites located tfarougbout all states, inchidhig some 
stateside and overseas U.S. milittty installations (DANTES). Call for schednle infaonation. ‘ 
Examinations are also available by appoinnnent. Fee: $50.00 - 75.00. Contact; Rkdard Glass 
(765) 653-4301 or (765) 653-8262; FAX: (765) 653-8262; world wide wA: 

> www.eta-sda.com <; e-mail: >etaaitidy.tdtnet.com<. 

gBcln. lHr>nM« ional. In&r F.O. Bm 797666, Dallas, TX 75252. Alt ekments ate avidlable 
at 100 test centers throughout the U.S., American Toriuties and imtallationt overseas. Fee: 
$50.00 fin: die first elemenr and $25.00 tor each addltiomil per session. r*«mrt. 
Laura Elkias 888-621-8876; FAX; 972-398-0556; e-mail; > dkint9eim.com <. 

IntiwiMtlnnal .Sndtev rf rjrttBivt Bhrtm dcs Technidant (ISCETi . 2708 West Berry St. 
Fort Worth, TX 76109. ‘ All elements ate aVtildtie by appohament from 360 examiners in 47 
states, (hiam, and selected foreiga countries. (Alaska, Vermont, and Wyomuig not pteseody 
availabie.) Fee: $35.00 - 75.00, Cmnact: Alice Brown - Dept. 19 - (817) 921-9101; FAX: 
(817)921-3741; wortd wide web: >itcet.otg<; e-mail: >iscetFWa^.c 0 m<. 


We alto have pending requests for certification on tdiicfa no action has been taken. 

" Request for certification received and tentativdy approved pending execinion of 
Memotandimi of Understanding. 
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l«2Q»SEMcGimvnv. SieL, Vmamver. WA 98683. 
AB w iiutn (iemeai m cvaSiMe at noR tea 200 siiet team^kdni Kotdi Ai»«ica and 
inenteoodly. Fee: SSO-OOltar bn iDadidendS2S fcreadi adttiaariiiiodte taken durii^ 
a tiqik ietlii« session. CoBopaer based lesiiiK is oBbeil on a daOjr basis Ibtoi^ioas die year, 
eoniact: Linda SteD 800-211-2733; FAX: 360-891-0938; world wide web: 
>www.iasergrede.caD<; e-mtil: >btBal]01asetgnde.cam<. 

Mate Twimlfri InUtefr. 1913 S. Andrews Aveaue. Fort Lauderdale. FL 33316. All 
demons ate avaOaldedaOy by vpotnmienttt test sites in fifteen states. Fee: S23.00ftM:iq>lo 
2 Elements and $23.00 fin each addilionatBement per siitii«. Coiaaa: Beverly Mtniey 934- 
323-1014; FAX: 934-764-0431; e-maB: ' >navirainerOBOi.com<. 


Tli» Martaitni AttnriaWew «f Wadla »mt>.«t«». nuABTRl p.Q. Box 

678 Medway, MA 02033. Fed Ex: 167 3aiiage Street, Medw^, MA 02033. Ail written 
elements are availabie at mote dian 270 civilian and mBitaty les^ centers in the US and 

wmUwdde. Testing avaBaMe quarterly and by i Wio ia inient(d^endii^t on loeatknO. SW.OOfin 

qi to 3 exam Elemeats. CaB fin sdwdnle and r e gist t at ion Infinmuion. f 

Hbbdbetg - FCC Examination Ke^stratiao and testiag siie mfimnation. 1-800-89-NARTE or 
(308) 3334B33; FAX: (308) 333-3813; world wide wA: > Www.ttaiie.otg <; e-maB- 
>iianeO110.net<. 


‘ P.O. Box36S206, OaBas, TX 73336-3206. UPS or M Ex: 2000 
E. Randtdf Ed., Saiie 608-A, Arlington, IX 76011, AJD exandnatiMi are 

avaBdde at tnoR than 330 test centeia acrte the US mid in aeww ft^ jg n countries. Fait' 
decttoinc filing to the POCicsiilts in abnostimnieiBate recite of Hcettse. Fte: S33.00per 
license. Contact: Fnederidb O. Maia 1-(800) 6694KM or (817) 461-6443; PAX: 
(817) 348-9394; world wide web: > wwW.w3yLatg<; e-maB: >w^ieewbanaB.ct)m<. 

SclSAssL 3903 4di Street N.r St. Pemrterg, FL 337Q3. AU dements ate avaBAle by 
«IT" lBii nn a in 83 comtal cities. Fee: $23.00 - $33.00. Contact: ten Wahl - l-fSOQ) 
237-8663; FAX: (813) 322-3153; wotid wide web: >seaschool.com<: 

> ihestafiSBseaateoi.eom < . 


StItm PlmmBUie. 3000 Lancaster St.. Baithnore, MD. 21202. AB dements ate available on 
a dafiy, ^-in, or scfaedided basis, Monday dnoni^ tenrday (eac^ hdidays) at over 300 
rxemaunt iaed testing ceaaets in aB 30 states and teniuniesrfilielhiiiiastMM me 

locaiioas. Fee fin mm oflieied at Sylvan TcdmdoBt Cemm (SICs), located maialy fat 

businessceinets:S30.<tofintefiitt d aiiMaMd«etiOfc, ^iiAii^l rf,,,,,,,,,. Tf "ii Mrr 

fin n exam in teSTCnetwo^ cdl 1-800-274-1900. Be fin eaxM at andMiaed Ptanetrid 
Testing Centers (APTCs), hteted mainly in Aviation TrainiDt Oeaaen: $60.00 per eaaat. To 
^ ‘-"WO™: Contact: GetaU Hanitou at 1-800427- 

4276. exL 8^. FAX 1-41M43-8497; wp^ wide web; ,>wwtf:psaiiieiiiexam<; 


For fiadier udteaitian. comact Joy Altad of te Foli^ and Enks Btanch of the Mte ««aiy 

andP)rtvateWirdesaPMsioneftheWitdessT drm t ninii i i i fi i i otisBntganat(202)418-OMOar 

vtaennaflao >jaHbidOCx.sov<. 

ft Chief, Febiic Sakty and Private Whdets Divirioti. Eteiess TdecommmdcmiaH 


-FOC- 
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VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 



OF THE UNITED STATES 


July 23, 1999 


Hon. Jack Quinn, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Benefits 
Committee on Veterans 
US HcHise of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Quinn, 

On behalf of the 1.9 million membeR of the Veterans of Bore^ of the United 
States, I appreciate the opportunity to express our views with respect to civilian licensure 
and ctttification for military occupationai spectalti^ 

Over 200,000 members of the Armed Forces are released from active duty each year. Of 
this number approximately one*third have received extensive and con^rehensive training in 
a specialty w^idi has a dviUan ccHinterpart requiring a Ikense or certificate. Each year 
highly skilled service members leaving die arnwl forces can not immediately move into 
good, hi^-payin^ career positions because they must undergo lengthy and cosdy retraining 
in order to meet civilian license and certification requirements. In many cases, these 
individuals have spent their entire military careers successfully engaged in an occupation, 
which may even exceed dviitan requirements, and they are now informed they must undergo 
the same training program administrated; to those with no previous experience or skill. The 
VFW has been aware of this problem for several years and is now pleased to see steps are 
being taken to correct diis waste of valuable enqiloyment skills. 

Currendy, a S'State pilot project is bdng conducted to study licensure and certification and 
its inq»ct on certain occiqntions in dieir individual states. The VPW enthustasdcaHy 
supports this pilot project and believes it will ultimately lead to the standarchzation of st^ 
Ifcesense and cerdf^don in all fifty states. 

The VFW is disappointed in that The Department of I^fense has not given the 
license/cerdficadon project the support we believe it deserves. It is our understanding The 
Department of Defense bdieves the project will result in loss of retendon of active <hi^ 
personnel. To die contrary, we belim it could enhance retention. A service membtf 
entering a military occupadcm having civiUan license/ cerdficadon requirement may very 
well stay in die service in order to gain valuable experience and trohnical knowlei^ so 
when he/she does leave the ser^ce diey are more marketable and can rommand a h^er 
salary. Recruitment may also benefit inasmuch as individuals may want to enter the armed 
forces to learn a skill that in the civilian would require a lengthy apprentership. Not only 


VFW MEMORIAL BUILDING • 200 MARYLAND AVENUE, N.E. • WASHING10N. O.C. 20002-S799 
AREA CODE 202-S43-2230 • PAX 202-S43.6719 
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would that ifithridual recdvt exceSent training and acperience, they would also be serving 
their nation and earning die benefits and enddements associated with si^ service. The 
VKW is convinced this is a win-win situation for e very one — ^e serv^ member; die 
military; die nation; and prospective en^loyers. 

Uldmately, die VFW would encoun^ die administration of licensing/ cerdHcation 
examinations being made a part of the Transition Assistance Program. If natkin-wide 
standardiaation requirements can be adueved, any service-member could take the exam 
vdiile sdn in die armed forces and, after receiving a passing score, step r^t into civilian job. 
Of course, any associated licensing fees would still be payable to the appropriate states by 
the tndrvidkiaL 

Mr. Qiairman, as diis letter indicates the VFW is very euited and stq>pc^tive of die 
Ikensure and cerdfkation of military perscmnel who wish ta enter the dvil^ job market 
utilizing die skills obtained vdiile serving in the military. We bdieve this c^iportunity should 
been made available loi^ ago and urge congressional support of this worthy midadve. 

^cerely. 


James N. MagjU Director 
Nadonal Employment Policy 
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STATHMENT FOR THE RECORD OF THE HONORABLE JANE F. GARVEY, 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATOR. ON MILITARY SKILLS 
DOCUMENTATK»I AND THE CIVILIAN CONVERSION PROCESS FOR THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS' AFFAIRS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
BENEFITS; SEPTEMBERS, 1999. 

Mr. Chaimian and Memben of die Subconunittee; 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit the views of the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) for the record. The FAA has had a long history of working 
cooperatively with the military to help tnuisition setvicemembets fiom military service to 
civilian status. This testimony will describe the processes through which the FAA 
licenses or certifies these men and women for civilian conversion based upon their 
previous military experience. I hope that my testimony will help to clarify some of these 
procedures and our efforts to facilitate conversion of military training and skills to meet 
FAA requirements. 

First, I will address the procedures that a servicemember must take if he or she wishes to 
transition to the FAA as an air traffic controller. Before I do that, I should give some 
background on the air traffic control system. The FAA has controllers in both airport 
terminal environments and "en route center” environments. Terminal controllers control 
the air traffic immediately surrounding an mrport and en route controllers control air 
traffic most everywhere else. Eadi of our 21 en route centers divide the airspace into 
areas, which are further divided into "sectors.'' Each sector is staffed with one, two, or 
three FAA air traffic controllers, depending on the volume and complexity of the traffic. 
As you may imagine, these two environments vary greatly in their needs. In the terminal 
environment, a controller needs to consider takeoffs and landings, gate availability, 
airspace constraints, runway configurations, and weather. The en route controller needs 
to consider traflic coming from other sectors, volume, spacing requirements, weather, 
and flow control procedures. Moreover, the demands of the airspace can vary widely 
from region to region. These considerations require that air traffic controllers receive 
careful and thorough Uaining, both in their initial training, and their continuing education 


for further certification. 
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Because bf these factois, when a seiyiceniember qtplies for a controiler position with the 
FAA, we caiefoUy renew hisoeher experience as a militHy air tia^ controller to 
determine if that level of experience is appropriate fora position as a civUiim air traffic 
contraller. Several factors play into this considetation; how long has the setvicemember 
controlled air traffic? At what type of focility did the servicemember woric? In what 
region of the countiy did the servicemember work? What types of aircraft did the 
controller typically control? What was the volume and complexity of traffic he or she 
worked as a military controller? And the list goes on. 

Because the military does not have any equivalent to the FAA's en route centers, any 
military controller applying for a position with die FAA typicrdly needs to be trained in 
the en route environment. This is not a barrier to hiring military controllers into the en 
route centers, since every controller who works at an en route center must be especially 
trained to handle the particular needs of that center. For example, at the en route center 
in Leesburg, Virginia, a controller who is certified to handle traffic in a particular area 
may only handle air traffic in that area, i.e., from Washington, DC to New York. 

However, if he were to switch areas, say to control air traffic from Washington, DC to 
Chicago, he would need to be trained and certified qiecificaily in that area. These 
stringent requirements are in place to carry out the FAA mandate, to ensure that air travel 
is as safe as we can possibly make it. 

Thus, a military air traffic controller would need to show proof of his military controller 
certification, and document his controller experience when applying for a particular 
position. If he is hired by the FAA, we take whatever further training steps are necessary 
to ensure that the controller's competency is enhanced. 

Alternatively, servicemembers may seek other FAA certificates, such as mechanic's and 
repairman's certificates. In these situations, the servicemember's training and experience 
in the military essentially serves as a substitute for the forma! training that a civilian 
might undergo. In order to qualify for an FAA certificate, the individual must first 
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complete the requisite psqjerworit, which would detail his or her experience in the 
military, and submit it to one of the FAA’s Flight Standards District Offices (FSDO). A 
field inspector would process the paperwork, reconciling the listed experience with 
equivalent FAA requirements. For example, a servicemember applying for an airframe 
and powerplant certificate might list the number of hours spent on a certain repair activity 
on the paperwork. This activity has a Department of Defense (DoD) assigned code 
designation. An FAA inspector then cross-references these DoD codes to determine the 
equivalent FAA function. Once the applicant has substantiated FAA experience 
requirements for certification, the FAA signs the application authorizing the afqrlicant to 
take the final three tests (written, oral and practical) for the certificate. In addition to 
these formal procedures, the DoD and the FAA try to maintain open communications; our 
field inspectois have conducted informal visits to military bases to apprise military 
personnel of FAA certification and licensing requirements. 

Although our formal procedures have generally served us well, over the years the DoD 
and FAA have discovered that there have been problems with properly crediting 
servicemembers' experience and training. This is due in large part to changes in cross- 
referencing codes, and the "lag" time in informing all necessary parties of these changes, 
a difficulty that was cited in the recent report fiom the Congressional Commission on 
Servicemembers and Veterans Transition Assistance. In the past, many servioemembers 
were also highly specialized in their training and job ftmctions, so that although they may 
have had hundreds of hours of experience dealing with repairing a certain type of aircraft, 
these hours may have concentrated on a single part of the aircraft. This degree of 
specialization simply did not fit well with the FAA's requirements that a certificate holder 
be familiar with other parts of that aircraft as well. 

To adless diese problems, the DoD and the FAA foimed an Intoim Intettgency Task 
Force on Certificatitm and Licensing of Transitioning Military Peisoimel approxiinatdy 
twoyearsago. This task force is examining the procedures that a servicemember or 
vderan would take to translate his or her military experience into civilian certificates in 
an effort to determine ways to improve these procedures. 
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The conveision of militaiy to civilian pilot's licenses is very straightforward. Any current 
or recently separated (within the last 12 months) military pilot may be awarded an FAA 
commercial pilot certificate with an instrument type rating upon passing a written test. If 
tlw pilot wishes to qualify for other types of pilot certificates, he would undergo any 
additional training necessary, artd take the requisite tests. For example, the FAA has an 
ongoing joint {Hoject with the U.S. Air Force (USAF) to allow the USAF to train and 
designate its own FAA Designated Pilot Examiners in order to test for and award the 
Airline Trartsport Pilot (ATP) certificate to USAF pilots. The ATP is the highest grade 
pilot licertse issued by the FAA. Although this program was trot specifically designed for 
civilian conversion, it is one of the ways that a USAF pilot can become licensed by FAA. 

In sum, the FAA has several different certification and licensing procedures. The FAA 
and the DoD have worked closely artd cooperatively over the years to ensure that 
servicemembers are apprised of our procedures and are able to obtain the training 
necessary to meet both DoD and FAA requirements. We will continue this positive 
collaboration in the future. Mr. Chairrrum, I look forward to any further guidance you or 
other Members of the Subconmrrttee nuiy be able to give us on bow to further refine our 
p ro c ed ures . 


Thank you for the opportunity to submit my views for the record. 
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STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD OF 
HONORABLE JANICE R. LACHANCE, DIRECTOR 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


for the 

SUBCOMMTITEE ON BENEFITS 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

on 

VETERANS EMPLOYMENT: CREDENTIALINO (LICENSURE, 
CERTIFICATION, ACCREDITATION, AND APPRENTICE) REQUIREMENTS 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 

THANK. YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS QUALIFICATIONS FOR FEDERAL 
CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO VETERANS’ TRANSITION 
ASSISTANCE. 

THE OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT (OPM) IS A STAUNCH DEFENDER AND 
SUPPORTER OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND REEMPLO'lfMENT RIGHTS OF VETERANS 
IN THE CIVIL SER'VICE. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTINUES TO BE A 
LEADER IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS. THE MOST RECENT STATISTICS 
SHOW THAT VETERANS CONSTITUTE 26.7 PERCENT OF THE CURRENT FEDERAL 
WORK FORCE AS COMPARED TO 1 1 .6 PERCENT IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR. 

MOREOVER IN RECENT YEARS A HIGHER PERCENTAGE OF NEW FEDERAL 
EMPLO’YEES HAVE BEEN VETERANS. VETERANS REPRESENTED 23 PERCENT OF 
ALL NEW HIRES FOR FULL-TIME, PERMANENT POSITIONS IN FY 1992; HOWEVER 
SINCE FY 1993 THIS PERCENTAGE HAS REMAINED AT OR ABOVE 30 PERCENT, 
DESPITE DECLINES IN BOTH THE NUMBER OF VETERANS AVAILABLE IN THE 
LABOR FORCE AND FEDERAL HIRING OPPORTUNITIES. IN FY 1998, FOR EXAMPLE, 
50,518 NEW FULL-TIME PERMANENT FEDERAL EMPLO’YEES WERE HIRED, AND 


3 1 .9 PERCENT OF THESE 'WERE VETERANS. 
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OPM HAS FACILITATED THE HIRING OF VETERANS THROUGH SPECIAL AUTHORI- 
TIES SUCH AS THE VETERANS READJUSTMENT APPOINTMENT AND AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION PROGRAMS FOR DISABLED VETERANS. OUR POLICY ON JOB ELIGIBILITY 
AND QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENTS RECOGNIZES THE VALUE OF MILITARY 
EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION THAT RELATE DIRECTLY TO CIVILIAN JOBS. IN 
EVALUATING EXPERIENCE, AN EXAMINING OFFICE MUST CREDIT A VETERAN’S 
ARMED FORCES SERVICE AS (I) AN EXTENSION OF THE WORK PERFORMED 
IMMEDIATELY PRIOR TO THE SERVICE, OR (2) ON THE BASIS OF THE ACTUAL 
DUTIES PERFORMED, OR (3) AS A COMBINATION OF BOTH, WHICHEVER WOULD 
MOST BENEFIT THE PREFERENCE EUGIBLE. 

WE SEEK TO MAINTAIN A BALANCE BETWEEN ESSENTIAL JOB REQUIREMENTS, 
I.E., REQUIREMENTS NEEDED FOR SUCCESSFUL JOB PERFORMANCE, AND THE 
NEED TO ENSURE A FULL AND FAIR OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL JOB APPLICANTS. 
OPM ESTABLISHES EMPLOYMENT POLICY AND MINIMUM QUAUHCATION 
STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL POSITIONS IN IKE COMPETITIVE SERVICE. OPM MAY 
ADD LICENSURE AND CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS TO THE STANDARD WHEN 
DEEMED TO BE A BUSINESS NECESSITY. FOR EXAMPLE, APPLICANTS FOR THE 
MEDICAL OFFICER POSITION MUST POSSESS A LICENSE FROM A STATE, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO OR U.S. TERRITORY IF PATIENT CARE IS INVOLVED. 
THESE REQUIREMENTS ARE PUBLISHED IN OPM’S OPERATING MANUAL FOR 
QUALIFICATIONS STANDARIX FOR GENERAL SCHEDULE POSITIONS. THE STAN- 
DARDS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE ON OPM WEB SITE: 
HUPy/WWW.OPM.GOV/OUALIFICATIONS/. 

OPM ALSO PROVIDES TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO AGENCIES IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SINGLE AGENCY STANDARDS TAILORED TO THE MISSION NEEDS OF 
THE AGENCY. AN AGENCY MUST OBTAIN OPM AWROVAL FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF MINIMUM EDUCATIONAL REQUIREKffiNTS, AS SPECIFIED IN 5 TITLE 


U.S.C. ms. 
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WE ARE STUDYING OUR QUALIFICATION STANDARDS AND REDESIGNING THE 
SYSTEM TO FOCUS ON COMPETENCIES NECESSARY FOR SUCCESSFUL PERFOR- 
MANCE OF THE FULL RANGE OF DUTIES, RATHER THAN MERELY ON YEARS OF 
EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE. WE HAVE JOINED IN PARTNERSHIP WITH VARI- 
OUS AGENCIES AND MANAGEMENT COUNCILS, SUCH AS THE CHIEF FINANCIAL 
OFFICERS’ COUNCIL AND CHIEF INFORMATION OFFICERS’ COUNCIL, TO DE- 
VELOP OPTIMUM JOB REQUIREMENTS AND RECRUITMENT STRATEGIES TO 
ATTRACT QUALITY JOB CANDIDATES TO FEDERAL SERVICE. 

FINALLY, I WOULD NOTE THAT MEMBERS OF MY STAFF ARE REPRESENTED ON 
THE INTERAGENCY TASK FORCE ON CERTIFICATION AND LICENSING OF 
TRANSITIONING MILITARY PERSONNEL. WE HAVE MET WITH LEADERS OF THE 
TASK FORCE TO PRESENT AVAILABLE TOOLS AND INFORMATION FOR CAREER 
COUNSELING OF SERVICE MEMBERS WHO EXPECT TO ENTER THE CIVILIAN 
WORKFORCE. WE AGREE THAT TRANSIHONING MILITARY MEMBERS NEED 
CAREER COUNSELLING AND INFORMATION ABOUT CIVILIAN JOB REQUIRE- 
MENTS DURING THE EARLY PERIOD OF THEIR MILITARY SERVICE. 0PM IS 
COMMITTED TO KEEPING THE TRANSIHONAL SERVICE MEMBER AND OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC FULLY INFORMED ABOUT EMPLOYMENT INFORMA- 
TION AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH THE INTERNET. WE CONTINUOUSLY 
UPDATE JOB INFORMATION AND JOB ANNOUNCEMENTS ON OUR WEB SITE, 
HTTP://WWW.l JSAJOBS.OPM.CiOV. OPM SERVICE CENTERS AND MEMBERS OF MY 
STAFF REMAIN AVAILABLE TO ASSIST VETERANS, TRAINING AND EMPLO'YMENT 
PROGRAM MANAGERS, AND AGENCIES IN PLACING VETERANS. 

I APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUBMIT THIS STATEMENT. I WOULD BE 
PLEASED TO RESPOND TO ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS OR PROVIDE ANY ADDI- 
TIONAL INFORMATION THE SUBCOMMITTEE MAY REQUIRE. 
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Non Cooimiwioned Officers Association of the United St^ <rf America 
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STATEMENT OF 


LARRY D. RHEA 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON BENEFITS 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ON 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT REQUIREME^S 
(LICENSURE, CERTIFICATION, ACCREDITATION, 
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DISCLOSURE OF FEDERAL GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 


Tbe Nob CoamissioBed Officers AssoeiatioB of the USA (NCOA) does aot 
cBireBtly receive, Bor has the AssociatioB ever received, aay federal atooey 
for greats or coatrects. 


2 
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Hie Non Commissioned OfScers Association of the USA (NCOA) appreciates the of^itnnity to 
eipress its views on a subject that holds enormous promiM and potential to tmfy malm a difference 
in veterans employment Of aH the initjativw undertaken by the Veterans Emidoymrat and 
Training Service in recent yearn, and perhaps during their history, the Ucwnre and certification of 
military traiBiagnnd^aperience is the most commendable in NCOA's opinion. With the help of 
tihis Subcommittee and Congress, the issne yon are discussing today has the potential to help more 
veterans than any other single thing that this Association conM recommend . 

For several yean, NCOA has been calUng attention to this situation that, in many cases, is an 
artificial and needless barrier that hinden a transitioning service member from immediate and 
gainful empli^ment A study of military personnel separating in 1997 revealed 37% ofthwe 
icavingtfaej ervice had a military occupation with a civiliMi MMutemart ocen pation that required 
ty pe pf ^ rtd antw i l i . lka pis e nr g rtifif ttnin. in that same yea r, every one of the top 20 reiatarv 
occnpafiQPa of tr«B«itioiiing service memben rtoni red a^itificate or license in the civilten 
woricforce . In many cases, the military training the veteran received required approval 1^ a 
civilian Ucensnre or certification authority. Yet, once separated from military service, that same 
dvifian Ucensnre or certification an Aority elects not to recogain the tnining already completed 
and the eipericnce gained ttrongh miUtaiy service. Even more upsetting in NCOA's view b the 
fret that many of these hig^ skilled veterans are being required to use freir veteran education 
benefit to refrke trainmg and conries already completed in the miUtary, training that, as pointed 
ont, was approved 1^ a civilian ^ipraviag anfrority. 


In April 1998, the Department of Labor, throngh VET^, and the Departmeat of Vetmms Affrirs 
created an Interagency Task Force on the Certification and Linasing of Transtthming Mi^ry 
PersonneL The interim report of the task force, issued on December 4, 1998, identified tiie fitetors 
that have an impact on tte ability of current and former military personnel to detain civfliatt 
credmitiais. NCOA bdieves it b important to restate those barriers hi thb testimmiy: 

> DOD perceptions regarding toe effect of credentialing on retention 

y Service member lack of complete information on civilian credentialing bsaes: 

4c Lack of awarMess of civilian credentialii^ barriers, and 

4e Lack of complete dbsemination of information on credentialing resources. 

> Impcdimeats freed by military personnel seeldag credentialing: 


3 
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3ieGeo|pvpliic duperston of military pentonacl/acecss to cdscatien aad 
traiaing, 

^ Fees for certificatioByiiceiisare examImitioBs, and 
ProUems sarroMsdiag tke use of tke Montgomery GI BiBfiuids in Men of 
tnitioB asnttanee while still on active dnty. 

> CivilkB credeatiaKng boards* lack of informatioa on military trainmg and experience: 

3k Lack of recognition of military training and experience, 

3k Diflering towimdogy and packaging of informatioa, and 

3k Lack of clarity regarding the procednres for ex Aaage of transcripts 

betwemi mflitary and civilian credentiafiBg boards. 

> Barriers to obtaining nnioB membership. 

^ Federal government mpioyment impednnents. 

AHhoat^some of the above barriers wUI be difRcnh to overcome, two can be stdved atanoat 
immediately. 

First, let*s disBel the POP notion that providing a Bcense or certificatioB at the time a miKtarv 
traininf course is comple ted will somehow adver sefar affect retentioB rates. It*iJ feoywsjiirgBBiettt 
and quite frankly NCOA is at a loss to expiain DOD's stance. The Department has no evickmce or 
data to support the contentioB. Aithon^ Nttk study has been done in this area, tte limited analyiis 
that is available suggests just the <q»posite. As pointed out in Ac Interim Report of the Task Force 
"Acre is some evidence Aat those IndlvidBab who utiliBe education programs provided by Ae 
miAary actually remilist in order to take advantage ot further training and study. While this is Ae 
onfy known study on retention rates wiA a nairow focus on one branch - Ae Navy, Ae results 
suggest, at the least, a reconsideration of the traditioBal view mi Ac relationship of educatioB and 
retention and reenlistmeBt issues.” 

The Task Force made the above sAtement on the basb of a study by Ae Center for Naval Analyses 
Aat found that college educatfon Arou^ Ac VolunAry Education Pr^ram of Ae Navy has a 
signilicaBt positive impact on retentioB. Thirty>oBe percent (31%) of firat-term aettve-duty enKsted 
Sailors with no college edneafioB reenlist Thlrty>scvctt percent (37%) with at least 15 college 
crediA chose to reenlist and 55% of those wHh 60 credits also remlist While no hard condnsioiB 
can be drawn from Ac April 1998 report entitled, EITectiveBcss of the VolunAiy Ednearion 
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Protraai, tt dfift jgBd.JBitpgrl to jyfcit Ibb Awocfattwi to hifaitivd v kmawm far yciiri. 

In#¥idaalai tecwi^ ia tamwtiMtee Amt thA- im^rv cip^iwce, —d Mriwr 

educatioa Moairad white ia «fc* ■aHarv. w« Mawat ibr MawAhw be credtted foihwriaf 
iiriiaiOTi€nricc.wfflbcptorei«cKaed terc«Mto-aoti^ NCOA firmly bcikvci Ac nsM 
miadset will exist tf we prorMe Uceascs, cerfificafioa, etc. to miUtery tndafaic coaimt. 

Hie secoad barrier that coald be abaoat immediately overcome is the federal goveraaieBt The 
Amerjcaa taxiaiver li asked to taead miBieai of doBam ia rtcraMaa efforts to eatot the bmt; they 
arc aaaia asked to saead maitt-miaieasof dollan to provide mffitarv members the best amst 

advaaced trainiag available: and, they are asked to saead bfifioas of doBart ia pay aad beaefti as 

these federal erophiyoes PO>vide_forJhe_aatioBal icc aritv sad slmaltaaeonslv piia lavalaabte 
experfeace. Yet. for aUofJhitf moacv^ the federal aovOTmeat to aiaav cases iaaoim that 
iavestmeat when it comes to federal civil service emplovmeat It simalv doesB*t make sease » 
moaev wise or otherwise . Exampica of the federal ^erameat as a barrier are seca also ia the 
followiag bws fiiat defy commoa sense. 

Federal Departments and Agencies are authorized to set maxiranm ages for "original appointment** 
to law enforcement officer and lirefi^ter positions, and in the case of the Secretaiy of 
Transportation, the autborify extrads to air traffic controller positions. The Office of Personnri 
Management Is the agent designated to concur with agency determinations fixing age limits for 
making original appointments. 

While this exception to age discrimination for applicants without prior training and experimiM 
seems justified, it seems unjustified in the case of veterans and military retirees. Qualified veteran 
and military retiree applicants have already acquired extensive training and experience. 

Oftentimes, the training acquired in the Armed Forces has been approved by the agency or 
department that subsequently denies employment because of age (Le., air traffic controller nmraes 
approved by the Federal Aviation Administration). In the case of veterans and military retirees, it 
would seem that the "original appointment** occurred by virtue of their federal service In the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, we could move now to remove this barrier by repealing 5 USC 33MI7 or by amending 
that law to authorize a "computed age** for veterans and military retirees that credits prior mfiitary 
training and experience (current age of applicant minus years of military experkmce equals 
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computed For example: A 45 year old appUcaat witk 17 years experkuce as a military air 
traffic controikr would have a computed age of 28. 

Another needless federal barrier relates to the appointment of militaiy retirees to civUian pMifions 
in the Department of Defense. A retired member of the armed forces may be appmnted to a 
posffion in the civil service in the Department of Defense only after 180 diqra immediate!^ foilowittg 
retiremrat, unless authorized by the Secretaiy of Defense and approved by die Office of Personnri 
Management 5 VSC 3320 creates an artificial barrier and impedes a smooth transition to civilian 
life frilowing career military service. That law should be repealed. 

The point Mr. Chairman in the above two examples is that the federal government should be a 
model and leader for the entire issue under diicnssion. Whether it*s repealing or amending the 
above two laws or overcoming Itceosure and certification barriers in tfie federal government, it 
seems to NCOA that these things are fixable almost immediately. 

Conciosion 

NCOA salutes the Department of Labor (VETS) and the Department of Veterans Affairs for taking 
the lead in an area that tbb Association believes has enormous potential to place transitioning 
service members not just into jobs but into high paying careers. The Association is grateful for the 
work of the Task Force thus far and looks forward to continued progress as they proceed. 

Although progress has been made, NCOA is convinced that the Department of Defense b going to 
have to become more cneaned owthe se qneitioni and in finding the solatioBs. lu NCOA*s opinion. 
the leaders of the Task Force should have been POL. DVA and, POD - not just POL and DVA. 

Eartier thb year, NCOA asked tbb Subcommittee make the issue of Ucensure and certification of 
miHtaiy tniining a high priority on your oversi^t agenda. The Association b very ide»ed you have 
done so and thanks you for hq^h^ting the issue at thb hearing. 

As stated at the begjunhig of our testimony, NCOA believes solving tbb issue would be the greatest 
single thing thb Subcommittee could do to advance the cause of veteran empk^ment The 
Associ^n b so firm in that belief Mr. Chairman that we will take it one step further. If thb 
Subcommittee had to elect one employment issue on which to focus, thb would be it and the 
statistics support our belief. Solvina tbb problem, bv removing the existing barriers, has the 
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polMiliiil <0 »H<>w 37% er Hw 2MM» otntt love Uie wlKUrv cudi vair to tnwaHhm aulhr 

iifeli«II.Biywt occiwtiw wwi mrt,-I SC flA legn >tw».»tllwr v tf f wn 't wurtr y w H 

inWrtive Ifcrt cowM nrtn cowc tfcwc <o ttldilM tfail potertial 

NCOA Mines « ccrtaia poiitivc aMMalaM aad cioia wMi OM fiMi reqaett The AtsoefartiM asks 

■hat Ihb SahcsMaiittce hsao this inas awvh« iwwanL 

Thaakyea. 
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WRITTEN COMMITTEE QUESTIONS AND THEIR RESPONSES 

Congressman Filner to U.S. Department of Labor 


Follow-Up Questions From 
the Honorable Bob Filner 

Subcommittee on Benefits 
House Veterans Affairs' Committee 

Hearing of September 9, 1999 
Civilian Credentiaiing Requirements for Military Job Skills 


1. You have initiated a very interesting pilot program in five states related to civilian 
aerification of military skills, and, as we heard at the hearing, the State of Ohio has had 
particular success with this pilot. 

I encourage you to expand this program, as quickly as possible, to all SO stales. What are your 
plans for the full implementation of this program? Are there any barriers to fitli 
implementation? 

Thank you for your support of this initiative. It is our intent to expand the initiative to additional 
States. We have learned a great deal from the experiences of the first five States (Ohio, 
Maryland, Colorado, South Carolina and Georgia) and we are incorporating lessons learned as 
we go forward with this program. 

The main thing we learned from Ohio’s success was that it is imperative that we obtain a “buy- 
in” from the State employment agencies and appropriate certifying bodies at the very beginning 
of the process, instead of making decisions internally as to the right States and right occupations 
to study. That lesson and others have been put together in a Technical Assistance Guide, or 
TAG. The TAG will be sent to interested States and is to be used by State personnel to decide if 
they have the means and the desire to do the things necessary to make the certification and 
licensing program successful in their State. 

We are in the process of assessing which States would be interested in a program for Fiscal Year 
2000. Once a State is identified, that State will use their Federal staffing grants (Disabled 
Veterans Outreach Program (DVOP)) and/or the Local Veterarrs Employment Representative 
(LVER)gtants) to hire staff dedicated to this program. The grants can also be usol for related 
expenses, such as computer equipment. The main barrier to implementation is staffir^. States’ 
staff must be dedicated to this project, which is very time intensive. This means that the State 
must hire additional DVOP and/or LVER staff, so that services to the Transition Assistance 
Program, case management, and referrals to jobs and training carried out by existing staff are not 
adversely impacted. 

It would be difficult to begin the initiative in all the other States at one time. In order to be 
successful, VETS plans to move incrementally so we do not get over-committed, arxl do ntX 
overburden the military training commands, which provide us with training curricula that State 
staff and certifying boards need to evaluate military training and erqrerience. It is our hope dtat 
the worit VETS is doing in the area of certification and licensing on the Fedettd, State atd 
proprietary levels, with the assistance of the Departments of Defense and Veterans Affairs and 
other Federal departments and agencies, will benefit all States and veterans residing in those 
States. 

2. I commend you for initialing the Interagency Task Force on Certification and Licensing of 
Transitioning Military Personnel. I'm impressed by the actions you've already taken to ensure 
that airframe tmd power plant mechanics receive their FAA licenses at the completion of their 
military training. 

What other similar initiatives do you have planned? 
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FAA Ucoises are required for employment in all FAA-<^)aated air traffic ctHUtol Ura«ts in the 
country. Militaiy air traffic controllers (ATC) do not regularly obtain this license while in die 
service,andsoniemilitaiyATC service is not recognized by the FAA. We iiHend to add to the 
excellent cooperadon b^een the Task Force and the FAA in the area of airfiame and power 
plant mechanks, and assess whether we can fill die gaps between militaiy training and FAA 
requirements for ATC licenses. 

In addition, there are an estiniated 80,000 openings a year nation-wide for truck drivers who have 
Commercial Drivers Licenses (CDL). Although die stmidards for CDLs are set by the Federal 
government, only States issue CDLs. Most States have reciproci^, which allows a holder of a 
CDL from tme State to exchange it for a CDL from another State by p^mient of a small fee. We 
hope to establi^ a program that will allow all interested militaiy personnel trained in motor 
ve^le operations to obtain a CDL in the State in winch dieir training takes place as part of the 
training {xocess. This will allow personnel ndm leave the service to (ditain one of die numerous 
jobs available, regardless of the State in which they decide to setde after completion of their 
military duty. 

Health care related occupadons, along with computer related occupations, ate predicted to be the 
fisteS growing fields in die 21" Centuiy. Many transidoning serviceme m bers have medical 
sldlls, Iwt do not have the credentials iraued by civilian enddes and required for employment at 
die Nadon’s ho^lals and diiucs. We intend to work with the applicable certifying boinds to 
lonedy this situadoiL 

3. la your lestimoay, you meationed that Task Force su^is meeting with human resource 
personnel at Federal departments regarding any barriers to engtloyment of veterans that may 
exist in their agencies. 

The Federal Government shoidd be a model employer of veterans, so I’m very interested in this 
effort Specifically, what departmeras have you contacted? idun bariers have been discovered 
and what steps have been taken to eliminate them? 

VETS staff and our certificadon and licensing contractor have met with the human resource 
personnel at the Departments of Justice (including the Bureau of Prisons, the Immigradon and 
Ntfuralizadon Service, the Drug Enftxcement Agency and die Federal Buremr of Investigation), 
State, Transportation (including die Federal Aviation Administradon and the Federal Highw^ 
Administiadon) and Agriculture (including the Forest Servke and the Food Safety and 
In^Kction Service). The staffintends to talk to hiring persormel at the Departments irf’Defense, 
Treasury and Energy and the Postal Service. 

My chief of staffhas met with the Office of Personnel Management (0PM). We need to expand 
iqxm an on-going dialogue with OPM to ensure that veterans are given full credit for their 
niilitaiy training and experience by the Federal government 

We have been encouraged by the baik of barriers to employment in the government We did not 
fiiul any rules or regulations that serve as specific barriers to veterans. Many ofdiec^iaitments 
have very stringent security clearances, which are very time-consuming. Since many of these 
clearances include checks on finances and other areas of a person’s private life which are not die 
target of the military clearance (nocedures, the military security clearance cannot serve as a 
sub^tute for the other departments’ security checks. Some oftbese checks take up to 18 mondis 
to complete (e.g., Inunigradon and Naturalizmion Service, Bureau of Pristms, Drug Enforcmnmit 
Agency). However, dmse agencies told us they welcome applications fiom military personnel 
who still have 18 months of service lemruning. If the applications indicate an iiudal qualification 
for the job, the secmity check can be done while the service member is finishing his or her tour 
of duty. Since mmiy transidoning service members are interested in the field of law enforcement, 
we need to make active duty personnel aware of the need to apply to these agencies early. 

Maiiy of the depaitmmits are looking for motor vehicle cqierators. A State Department official 
told us that she has bemi unable to hire many veterans wte qiplied because di^ did not have a 
commercial drivers’ license. If VETS is successful in establidiing a national (nogtam that will 
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inovide qualified active duty personnel with commercial drivers licenses, this poblem will be 
alleviated. 

All Federal departmods aid agencies are looking for people ^lled in information technology, 
so VETS’ initiative with Microsoft Corporation and programs VETS is developing with other 
computer-related companies and associations will benefit veterans interest«l in this type of job. 

Many Federal depaihnents have special programs in place to encourage the hiring of veterans 
(e.g., the State Department, the Marshals Service, the Department of Agriculture). We believe 
the Federal government continues to be a good source of jobs for veterans. 

4. The veleramspecific certificatUm and licensing websile that you are creating will be very 
helpfid to servicemembers and veterans. You mentioned in yota- statement that it would be 
completed In 2000. Would you be a little more specific? H^n during the year will it be tg) and 
naming? rdt^rreciate it if you ’d keep the Subcommittee bformed of your progress on this 
project. 

The website we described will have two major components - one targeted to servicemembers and 
veterans, and one targeted to employers and credentialing boards. The component targeted at 
servicemembers and veterans will provide general information on credentialing, a g^ analysis 
for 25 selected occupations (indicating any gaps between what qualifications military personnel 
have and those qualifications requited for a credential) and links to other related websites. 

The component targeted to employers and credentialing boards will provide general information 
on die sl^s and abilities of transitioning servicemembers and veterans, discusses efforts made 
by the militssy to align military training with civilian trainittg, provides examples of selected 
credentialing boards which have recognized military training and experience, describes the types 
of official military docianentation of education, training and experience which are available, and 
describes some model etnployer-VETS programs that help veterans obtain credentials. 

The sections of the website that contain general information and about half of the gap analysis 
will be available to the public in January 2000. The remaining giq> analysis are plat^ to be 
added occupation by occupation, with completion scheduled for Mterch 2000. The Employment 
and Training Administration’s (CTA) America’s Learning Exchange (ALX) ivili be the primary 
link for information on occupations not targeted by the gap analyris. ETA is in the process of 
cmnpleting credentiaiing mformation on ALX By the time the VETS website is available to the 
public, comprehensive information on the various forms of credentialing should be available on 
ALX. Currently, ALX includes information on over 800 certifieations. ALX currently includes 
information on StiUe licensing requirements for approximately 25 Stmes. ETA hopes to have 
complete State licensirtg information on ALX by the end of 1999. VETS has sunplied ETA with 
information on Fedend licensing gathered by the Task Force. ETA has agreed to include this 
Federal infotmatioa on ALX but has asked VETS to take the lead on completing this 
irdbtmation for iitelusion on ALX. VETS is in the process of determining the most cost effective 
wsy of doing this. 

We have worked very hard not to diqrlicate effort on the Federal level. That is why we have 
chosen not to repeat the excellent work ETA has done and is continuing to do in siqqrly ing 
colification and licensing information to the public. We believe that the best vay to snarly 
servicemembers and veterans widi the information they need to deal with the cmnplexities of 
credentialing is to use ETA’s and other websites for general credentialing infennafion mid 
VETS’ webrite for the specific problems fiiced by servicemembers and veterans. 

Of course, we are hrqq^ to keqj the Subcommittee informed of the progress of the website. 

5. Inyoia testimony, you stated that VETS would work with arty business or union interested in 
fianishing eogdoyment and training i^tportunilies to veterans. I know you ‘ve worked closely 
with Microseft, the AFL-CIQ, and the Communications Workers of America 
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These sorts of contacts will be crucial to the success of streamlining the credentialing process. 
What other businesses and unions will you be contacting? 

We have already met with and are working with Cisco Systems. Cisco has joined the 
Communications Workers of America Military to Woik project, adding an advanced assessmoit 
tool and course study leading to information technology jobs. The assessment tool is being tested 
at this time. 

As mentioned in the testimony, we are working with the Conqniting Technolt^ Industry 
Association (CompTIA) to establish a pilot program that will be tied in to the vendor-neutral 
certification CompTIA is creating. CompTIA represents 7,500 toI0,000 companies around the 
country involved in irrforrrration technology, including software comparries (Novell and 
Microsoft), hardware cott^ranies (IBM artd Gateway) and retailers which sell arrd service 
computers (e.g., CompUSA, Best Buy and Circuit City). CompTIA is developing hi^ 
tecbrtoiogy credentials such as Ar and Network +, which will enable holders to obtain technical 
support positions. 

We have had an introductory meeting with a representative of the Artterican Maritittte Officers 
urtiorr, artd hope to rtreet soon with representatives of the Seafarers Irrteroational Union. 

Together, they staff American flag ships. 

6. I have a few questions about the partnership you have established with Microsoft and the 
Skills 2000 Military IT Career Initiative. 

You mentioned that highly-skilled and qualified personnel are referred to an enqtloyment 
conqtany for possible placement in an itformation technology job. What employment company is 
working with our military personnel? How many transitioning servicemembers have been 
placed in jobs by this company? 

How many servicemembers have been directed to training under this program? 

You mentioned that loans for training are also available. Please provide additional information 
about this. Who is providing these loans? What are the conditions related to these loans? Haw 
many have been issued? 

When will you expand this program beyond the stales of Pennsylvania and Maryland? 

Although the Microsoft Corporation receives no Federal funds fiem VETS, and is tbeteftrre not 
requited to report to VETS, we have received some figures fiom Microsoft. 

The Microsoft Corporation refers to this program now as the Military FT Career Irritialive 
(Initiative). There are four placemetU companies associated with the Initiative - Adecco, Kelly 
Services, Manpower and TEKsystems. As of August 1999, over 4,000 service rttembets, 
veterans, ittclitdirrg retirees, spouses artd dependents have sorr^t job assistarrce ftrrough fire 
placement comparries. More than 1,400 have received tiaittittg. The placement comparries are so 
pleased with their participation in this Initiative ftiat they have all created a ‘division’ firr workit^ 
with Initiative participants artd have derhcated employees to the Irritiative. 

A total of $1300,000 has been loaned to 183 rttilitary personnel throu^ the Mhnosoft Key Bank 
USA education resources artd the IT Career Loan Program through Servus Fittancial. Fifty-four 
Microsoft-approved training &cilities across the Nation have notified Microsoft of tire approval 
from tlreir State boards to accept military berrefits to help defiay fire costs of trartrirtg. This list is 
not cotttprehensive and does not cover all sites. Many others are a{proved <K are in the process 
of receiving ai^roval. 

Microsoft will continue to promote the Irritiative for the balance of the year through TAP 
woricshops, public relatiotts, prirrt advertisittg in Army Times, imUrre advotisenrents on military 
related sites and through trtatketittg programs conducted by the trairrittg, placement and loan 
partners. 
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Althougb VETS and Mictosoil have not yet discussed expanding the Initiative beyond 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, VETS intends to make the Initiative available to additional States, 
based on availaMe personnel and other resources. 

Microsoft believes that the partneiship that has been created among leading placement 
companies, ceitifted and accredited traiiung bcilities, two miyor lending institutions, tiie Army 
Times Publidiing Compaiiy and die Dqnrtment of Labor will allow this Initiative to continue 
without direct, active involvement of Microsoft. Microsoft will continue to make information 
about the Initiative resources available through its Wd> site and continue its relationship with all 
participating organizations. Each resource provider now has an understanding of the needs of 
transitiiming service members and veterans, and has built maiketing strategies to make the field 
of inftnmation technology more accessiUe to these individuals. VETS believes ail diese lactors 
will result in the continuing success of this Initiative. 

7. I aqxct that the organaalion you initiated, which you've named “BRAVE-Basiness 
Response/Alliance for Veterans Employment “ - could have a profound ^ect on the hiring of 
veterans. You described this as a voluntary, industry-driven partnership to promote the hoing of 
veterans, especially in industries eqteriencing a shortage of sUlled workers. It is very ingtortant 
that the en^oyer community in our country understand that veterans are skilled depem^le 
workers who have a lot to contribute r and this is the type of organisation that could get the word 
out. 


What additional luttions are you taking to stqyxrt and expand this initiative? 

Presently, we are working through CompHA, since this mganization represents the mqor 
infoimation technology companies, as v^l as die smaller businesses involved in IT. It will take 
some time to get BRAVE up and running, because the organization is intended to be an entity by 
and for business. BRAVE would not be a governmental organization. We will be available to 
provide technical assistance and to provide models of what sort of partnerships can work to 
fiimish these companies the skilled workforce they so deqierately need. 

8. When will the hfiliteay Resume Writer be linked to America's Job Bank? This is an 
important tool for veterans, and it should be made available as soon as possible. 

It is our hope that the Military Resume Writer will be linked to America’s Job Bank and operate 
as planned very soon. This month, the entire Military Resume Writer package was forwarded to 
the AJB service center in New York (fiom Michigan where it was created). The service center is 
now making the adjustments necessary to establish the link between the Military Resume Writer 
and AJB so that resumes can be retrieved by employers throughout the country. We arc actively 
working with ETA and AJB staff in New York to get the Military Resume Writer working as 
intended as soon as possible. 

9. Specifically, what assistance or sipport do you need from Congress? 

We ate very gratefiil for the support of this Subcommittee, the fiill Conunittee and the Congress. 
The continued interest in, and sugqport of, this effort by conunittee members, ex|uessed through 
Irearings, words of encouragement to the Departments of Defense and Veterans Affairs to 
continue their work with tire Depatment of Labor, reference to the effort in Committee 
monbers’ districts, especially ^len speaking to leaders in the business and education 
community, as well as members of private investment councils and workforce investment boards, 
and the acknowledgment that certification and licensing efforts can serve as recruitment and 
retention tools, will separately and jointly serve to promote our efforts. 

We will continue to work with the Conunittee and staff on our certification and licensing efforts 
and to determine what assistance the Committee may inovide. 
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Congressman Filner to Joseph Thompson, Under Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs for Benefits, Department of Veterans Affairs 


FolkMKip Question* Iracn the Honorabte Bob Finer 
Ranking Democratic Memb er, Subcommitlas on Benefits 
Hearing of September 9. 1999 on CivHan Credentialing 
Requirements for MKtary Job SkHls 


The Interagency Task Force on Certification and Licensing of Transitioning 
MWtary Personnel tecommendad four legislative initiallves ralatsd to ttw Montgomery 
Gl BM (MGIB). These recommetKlations would - 

* Alow the use of MGIB benefits for certfication and Ncensittg expanses. 

* Allow active dutypersonnel who opted out of the MGIB to change that 
decision and etvofi n the program. 

* Alowthe irvsetvic* useof ttieGI Biaforertucation, c er tifica t i on, and 
licensing expenses with paymartt at the fUfibertefit rata. 

* Explore the possibility of lifting the 10-year eligiblity period for using the Gl 
BiU. 


Does VA support these recommendations and will VA recommend that fiinrling 
to support these initiatives be included in the FY 2001 budget? 

We support legislation that would change the current definition of 'program of 
education' for MGIB purposes to indurle licensing or carWicatkMi tests required unrler 
Federal, State, or local law or regulation or vocations or professions. This would allow 
the payment of MGIB benefits for certification and licensing expenses which veterans 
might incur. Of course, Nke any perxling legislation, this proposal wcxild be subject to 
the pay-as-you-go requirement of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990. 

We have no objections to the other suggestions. However, we cannot speak to 
the possibility of recommending funding to si^iport these initiatives in the FY 2001 
budget since it is still urrder deliberation within the Executive Branch. 


What is the cost of each of these initiatives? 

The cost of these initiatives is as foilows: 

Allow the use of MGIB benefits for CertmcsHon end Licensing Expenses (Tests) 

S-YR TOTAL $45.9 Million 

10-YR TOTAL $100.4 Million 

AKow Active Duty Personnel Who Opted Out of the MGIB program to Change 
that Decision and Enroll in the Program 

5-YR TOTAL $308,000 

10-YR TOTAL $3.98 Million 

Allow the In-service Use of the MGIB for Education, Certification, and Licensing 
Expenses with payment at the Fun Benefit Rate 

5-YR TOTAL $39.2 Million 

10-YR TOTAL $79.3 Million 

Explore the Possibility of Lilting the 10-year Eligitxiity Period for Using the MGIB 


5-YR TOTAL 
10-YR TOTAL 


$2.6B»lion 
$5.5 Billion 
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Reporting fees (VM* ate assuming that schools would provide reports on Uie KkStionat 
chapter 30 trmneea at either the $7 or $11 rate.) 


5-YR TOTAL 

10-YR TOTAL 

$6.8 Million 
$13.6 MMion 



TOTALS 

5-YR TOTAL 

$2.7 Billion 

Pay Reduction 

$885,000 

10-YR TOTAL 

$5.7 Billion 

Pay Reduction 

$1.7Biltion 
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Congressman Filner to Victor Vasquez, Jr. Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Personnel Support, Families and Education) , Department of 

Defense 

Ffrilow-up Questions From the HononiUe Bdb Filner 
Ranking Denmcratic Member, Subcommittee on Benefits 
Hearing of September 9, 1999 on Civilian Credentiaiing 
Requirements for Military Job Skills 


1. OiifiHnii; Many of us lie concemed that some Depaiunent of Defense officials 
believe that assisting service members to become credentialed may adversely idfect 
retention. I disagree with this petcqitioo and, ceitainly, the Navy’s experience with 
ceitiffeiaioa seems to demonst^ no adverse effect. 

What is your view regarding this issue? 

I concur that service members who become credentialed do nM leave die 
service any fester or in any greater nundier dm those who do not become credentialed. I 
do not believe that assisting service members to become credentialed would adversely 
affect lelentioa. In feet, the Dep a rt in eut feels that service me m bers who become 
credentialed are more likely to remain on active duty for a longer period of time. 

2. Onertno : When Conaiess in 1991 mandated the devdoomeia of the form even to 
separating service members known as the Verificatioo of Military Experience and 
Training document (V-MET), we expected that this document would be very helpful 
to separating service members. Unfortunately, it has been a disappointment to us 
and, mote importandy, to veterans. 

Nonetheless, I am pleased that efforts ate now being made to improve the form, and I 
would appreciate it if you would keep the Subcommittee informed as this doctunem is 
expanded aixi improv^ I also urge you to do what you can to speed up the tetlesign of 
the V-MET. 

Anawer; The Department of Defease will certainly keep the Subcommittee informed on 
the progress of the VMET redesign. I wottid like to point out that the Department’s 
assessment of the VMET is that it has provided crmsiderdrle assistance to our veterans. 
We must not forget that prior to the issuance of the VMET, separating service members 
and veterans had no offi^ document in their possessfon wbi^ provided them with a 
record of their military experience, training biatjty, associated civilian equivalent job 
titlefs) and recotiunended educatirm credit The VMET filled that critical vt>i(L In thM 
regard the current VMET document has been extremely helpful. Now thru veterms have 
used the document for several years, we have more informatirm and experience which 
will dlow us to enhance and improve the document to meet the needs of twr veterans. To 
provide the necessary enbancemeats and improvements, we are working rlili^tly to 
implement the recoramendatioos from the Congressiotud CtHiimission on Service 
Members and Veterans Transitirw Assistance regartling this issue. Finally, the 
Department will make every effort to complete the redesign of the VMET as quickly as 
possible. 
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3. OumMob ! The Troops to Teachers program, which you mention in your statement, is 
an excellent example of DoD's support for its transitioning military personnel. 

I know that in the early years of this program, DoD provided a stipend, or some form 
of ftnanciai support, to the states that hit^ teachers under Troops to Teachers. I believe 
that funding is no longer provided to states, however. What has been the effect of the 
elimination of financial assistance on state interest in the program? 

Answer! Even though DoD ceased to issue new stipends to separated service members 
or grants to school districts in 1996, DoD had already funded state liaison offices for 
multiple years of operation. Since these offices were a key element iii helping former 
service members to become employed in their states, DoD did not eliminate its financial 
assistance to states, ft ctmtinued to fund the operation of these offices. Interest in the 
program remains high in alt the stales that sought funding and signed Menmrandums of 
Agreement with us. Twenty-four stale liaison offices are funded through the end of FY 
2000. 

4. Oiif sHnn; You state in vour testimony that the Interagency Task Force will condiine 
efforts to get the nationally recognized bodies to accept separating military personnel 
who are certified and licensed. 

Specifically, what actions will DoD take to advance this goal? 

^ fttny years, the Department of Defense has promoted the concept of 
ceitificatioo of skills acquired while in the military and tnmsfsrence of these skills to the 
civilian workplace. Initially, DoD reviewed slate licensure and certification 
requirements. We found IlM most state certification and licensure requirements are 
mandated by state law and vary from stale to state. As a result, our focus shifted to 
promoting professional certification that is nmional in scope and provides the greater 
beneftt to service members. The Department currently pays the cost of testing required 
for certification intwo areas; automotive services and food protection. In addition, we 
expect to expand free certification testing for service members to include the fields of 
surgical, computer, and elecuonics technology. 
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FoUow-iq) Questions from the Hon. Bob Filner 
Ranking Democratic Member, Snbcommittee on Benefits 
Hearing of September 9, 1999, on Civilian Credentialing 
Requirements for Militay Job Sldlls 

Responses by 
James B. Hubbard 
Director of Economics 
The American I^egkm 

I. First, I want to thank you for your commitment to America's veterans. I know 
that the lives of many thousands of veterans will be enhanced as a result of your 
willingness to pursue the rather daunting issue of credentialing. 

You mentioned in your statement that civilian employers are reluctant to accept 
military training as equivalent to employer-provided training or civilian 
academic training. Have you discussed this situation with employers? Why are 
they reluctant to accept military training and what should be done to change this 
situation? 

Yes, The American Legion has discussed this situation with employers. Employers are 
reluctant to accept militay tndning for a variety of legitimate reastms: 

• Few employes are familiar with the military vocationa] training curriculum and 
ongoing educationa] p rogr am s. 

• Few employers are veterans and undostand the “total” warrior concept involved 
in training of today’s service members. 

• Some occiqrations requite federal at state ceriification for eaqrloyment. 

• Most employers want ‘job teadf candidates and do not wirii to waste time 
training persotmel beyond "job fioniliarization.” 

• Most employers see "military veterans” as “combat warriors” and do not 
understand that occupational skills ate very similar (if not interchangeable) to 
occupational skills in the private sector. 

• Military job titles and terminology ate also very confusing and sometimes hard to 
understand by those employers who are not veterans. 

The American Legion would siqqxrrt a national advertising campaign to hi^ilight 
veterans as the best possible choice of all of the people aqqrlying for a positicm. The 
Department of Labor’s Veterans’ Employment mi Training Sovice is an effective 
agency for leading this campaign md has the beginning of a marketing plan in place. 
VETS has a nationwide network of Local Veterans’ Employment Representatives 
(LVERs) and Disabled Veterans’ Outreach Program (DVOPs) Specialists cqrable of 
administering the campaign. These are former military veterans who work as 
"professional employment agents” for their felltrw veterans. VETS are “veterans’ 
a^ocates” who understand the needs of the private business sector and the transfoubie 
skills and abilities in the military workforce. 


2. / like your recommendation that a national conference be held on the subject of 

credentialing. The issue is very important, and I believe a conference would 
spotlight the value of hiring veterans. 

What do you see as the goals this conference? What groups should 
participate? 

The goals of this conference: 

• Identify those military career fields that have civilian counterparts that require 
licensing md/or certification. 

• Recortunend that the Armed Services and the private sector work on curriculum 
and performance standards what would allow licensing and/or certification upon 
successful completion of military training. 
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• Identify tbose limiting factors in Armed Services vocational training programs 
that preclude private sector licensing and/or certification and determine possible 
solutions. 

Groups to participate: 

• RepreserUatives from the Armed Service Military Training Commands. 

• The Department of Labor Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ Enqrloyment and 
Trainirtg. 

• Representatives fiom Federal and State Licensing and/or Certification Agencies. 

• Representatives fiom Veterans Service Organizations. 

• Representatives fiom Military Service Organizations. 

• Represmitatives from private sector credentialing organizations. 


3. Although I was very pleased with the very supportive testimony we received from 

several of the services for today 's hearing, I'd nonetheless appreciate it if you 
would, for the record, tell us why credentialing does not work against retention of 
active duty military personnel. 

Underlying much of this discussion is the perception by some Department of Defense 
officials that preparing service members for civilian jobs after their active duty service 
will, in fact, hasten the departure of service members therdry raising training and 
recruiting costs. Perception is alt it is at this point. When a person makes a career 
decision and enlists in the military, it is for a definite period of time. At the point of 
reenlistment, the service member must make another career decision. Employment 
opportunities in the private sector will be weighed against the career opportunities of 
military service. The Department of Defense is doing a grave injustice when service 
memb^, after receiving military occupational training, feel their vocationai skills are 
irudequate to find meaningful employment in the private sector. An outstanding military 
aircraft mechanic should also make an outstanding civilian aircraft mechanic. In reality, 
every military service member is being prqrared for a civilian job. 

The best way for the Department of Defense to prevent the early departure of well- 
trained, highly qualified service members is to provide competitive compensation and 
benefit packages that encourage reenlistment. It is in the best interest of the Dqiartment 
of Defense to be the Nation’s best vocational trainer. That reputation will make many of 
their recruitment and retention woes disappear. Military service offers job seciuity, an 
intangible esprit de corps, and camaraderie that is umnatched by the private sector. 

There is also some evidence based on a study done by the US Navy, that the better the 
professional training provided and the better die professional opportunities made 
available, the better the chance that a service member will reenlist. This Navy study 
needs to be replicated across all of the branches of the Armed Forces to validate it. 

If military service is a positive experience for those serving, they are likely to wish to 
remain on active duty for a career. But if their military service experience was bad, they 
will be the most vocal opponents of military service. This is the worst of all worlds. 

That service member, on whom the military has spent thousands of dollars to train, will 
leave. Further, that service member will go back home and begin to talk about the 
negative experience of being in the military. Brothers and sisters, neighbors, and other 
potential recruits will hear that message, leaving the local recruiter with an even more 
difficult job. 

Often, the difference boils down to whether expectations were achieved. If a person 
enlisted for vocational training, that recrait expects to be marketable and “job ready” in 
the private sector when they leave the military. If a person enlisted for educational 
benefits, that recruit expects to receive adequate benefits to achieve their educational 
goals following their honorable military service. If a person enlisted for a career and its 
retitement boiefits, that recruit expects those promises to be kept. If recruits’ 
expectations ate met, recruitment and retention problems should disaiqrear. But if those 
expectations are not met, recruitment and retention problems will continue to manifirat. 
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Professionalism is conta^ous! A licensed, ceitified aviator would like a licensed, 
certified aimafi medianic working on the plane; a licensed, certified aff traffic controller 
jnoviding landing instructions; a licensed, certified fire fi^to- respcmding to a crash 
landing; and a licensed, certified emergency medical technician treating injuries. 
Wouldn’t you? 
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Follow-up Questions FOR PANEL 2 MEMBERS from the Hon. Bob Filner 
Ranking Democratic Member, Subcommittee on Benefits 
Hearing of September 9, 1999 on Civilian Credentialing 
Requirements for Military Job Skills 

Question: Mr. Raymond Pryor recommended that all branches of 
the military standardize the entry levels of military technical 
training. For example, basic electricity and electronics would 
be taught from the same curriculum for all military branches. 

This seems to me to be a very sound suggestion. What do 
you think? Can this be done? If not, why not? 

Answer: The Navy participates with the Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps under the Schools Interservice Training combined 
guiding Instruction/Regulation AR 351-9, OPNAVINST 1500. 27E, 

AFJI 36-2230(1), and MCO/1580.7D effective 28 September 1998. 

This directive requires the Services to “review training courses 
and training requirements to eliminate duplications, reduce or 
avoid costs, standardize instruction, and increase efficiency." 
The four Services plus the Medical community have standing 
committees that review/study different areas of training to 
ensure the intent of this Instruction/Regulation is achieved. 

We will continue to participate in this forum to further this 
end. 


The Navy does participate in consolidated initial skills 
training involving the other Services. For example, the Navy 
ratings of Mesa Management Specialist, Master-At-Arms, 
Aerographer' s Mate, Musician, Lithographer, Journalist, 
Photographer's Mate, Postal Clerk, Builder, Construction 
Electrician, Utilitiesraan, Equipment Operator, Engineering Aid, 
Construction Mechanic, Cryptologic Technician (Interpretive), 
and Cryptologic Technician (Technical) are all consolidated 
training with one or more of the other Services . Current 
standardized training courses for initial skills are all taught 
in consolidated schools. The Services also have advanced 
training courses such as Survival, Evasion, Resistance, and 
Escape (SERE), Hazardous Material Handling, etc., that are 
taught with standardized curriculum. 

Question: I would appreciate it if you would describe, in some 

detail, what your individual service is doing to enhance 
opportunities for servicemembers and veterans to receive 
credentialing for their military job skills. 

Answer: The Navy enhances its Sailor's credentialing 
opportunities through the Navy's National Apprenticeship Program 
(NNAP) . The NNAP was started in 1976 by an agreement between 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Labor. The 
Navy' s Program adheres to the same standards as those imposed 
upon similar programs in the civilian sector. Through this 
agreement with the Department of Labor (DOL) , active duty 
personnel complete apprenticeships in 96 registered 
apprenticeable trades that correlate directly with their Navy 
occupations. Completion of these 2,000 to 10,000 hours of on- 
the-job training programs leads to a DOL Certificate of 
Completion of Apprenticeship. This program currently has over 
40,000 participants. 

The Navy also works closely with the Department of Defense 
(DOD) credentialing agency, the Defense Activity for Non- 
Traditional Education Support (DANTES), to offer certification 
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and licensing exams upon completion of the individual's program 
in applicable occupations. Our personnel in ratings {military 
job skills) with civilian trade counterparts that require 
credent ialing are encouraged to contact DANTES and pursue their 
license or certification. DANTES has developed a matrix 
specifically for the Navy that contains Military Occupational 
Specialties related to certification exams, plus the basic 
requirements to qualify to take the exams. Additionally, the 
Navy has credentialing counseling available to its Sailors and 
provides DANTES information brochures on credentialing and 
printed DANTES information on certification procedures for 
enrollment . 


Question: I'm very impressed by the Navy's National 
Apprenticeship Program described by Rear Admiral Brewer, and I 
am pleased to hear from General Klimp that the Marine Corps is 
working with the Navy to develop joint apprenticeship 
initiatives . 

Are the Army, Air Force and Coast Guard considering 
developing similar initiatives? If not, why not? 

Answer; The Navy's National Apprenticeship Program and the 
Marine Corps National iqiprenticeship Program have signed a 
Memorandum of Agreement (MOA) consolidating our two 
Apprenticeship Programs. These Programs have evolved into the 
United Services Military Apprenticeship Program (USMAP) . USMAP 
personnel met recently with a U.S. Coast Guard representative to 
negotiate an MOA that will bring the Coast Guard in as the third 
member of USMAP. A meeting is scheduled for mid October to 
further the agreement . 

The Army and Air Force are participating members of the 
Joint Military Apprenticeship Working Group sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training 
Administration, Bureau of ^prenticeship and Training. The 
USMAP would welcome their participation in our program. 

Questions Admiral Brewer, you pointed out in your statement 
that the Navy's National Apprenticeship Program has been an 
effective recruitment and retention tool. This is an important 
point to nsake, and I'd appreciate it if, for the record, you'd 
describe in some detail the effect of this program on 
recruitment and retention. 

Additionally, you mentioned in your testimony that the Navy 
must continue to develop partnerships with industry leaders in 
the private sector. Would you tell us more about this? What 
industry leaders are currently “partnered" with the Navy? In 
what ways are these “industry partners' helpful to the Navy? 

Answer: The Navy Recruiting Command advertises the Navy's 
National Apprenticeship Program (NNAP) as one of their 
recruiting tools. A lead-in article on the Recruiting Command's 
web site (www.navyjobs.com) stated: “You're probably already 
aware that by joining the Navy you can qualify for high-tech 
training, earn money for college and, of course, see the world, 
but you may not have heard about our apprenticeship programs. 

In many of our career fields, hours spent in the classroom and 
on the job translate directly to journeymen points in the 
civilian sector. So even if you decide to leave after your 
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initial tour, you're armed with the training, experience and 
qualifications necessary to compete in 'the real world." 

The SNAP is a positive retention tool in that it normally 
takes more than one 4 -year enlistment to complete an 
apprenticeship. The length of this on-the-job training program 
varies from one to four years, depending upon the trade. 
Apprentices must complete 144 hours of related technical 
instruction for each year of the apprenticeship, prior to their 
enrollment in the program. Apprentices train under a 
journeyman, and their trades range in length from 2,000 to 
10,000 hours. Training hours are broken down into specific 
task areas, logged, and documented in writing. Additionally, 
the NNAP encourages our Sailors to perform their Navy jobs with 
a new sense of accomplishment. Supervisors report that Sailors 
enrolled in the NNAP take an increased pride in themselves and 
their jobs and are the ones that can be counted on to go the 
extra mile. By documenting their work experience, the program 
forces the individual to keep account of the work. he or she has 
performed daily. This documentation allows apprentices to see 
where Improvements are needed emd allows them to make 
adjustments accordingly. The program develops highly skilled. 
Navy oriented Journeymen and women who continue to use their 
skills and knowledge in the Navy. Currently, 47% of Sailors who 
have completed their apprenticeships were promoted. (Fy9S-FY99) 
at least once while pursuing their certificate, as compared to 
23% promotion (E4-E6) Navy-wide. Of those completing the 
program during the same period, 81% remain on active duty, as 
compared to 28% first-term retention Navy-wide. 

The NNAP is currently working (partnering) with the AFL- 
CIO, Affiliated Building and Construction Trades Union Advisory 
Committee. They are providing a review and critique of five 
Work Processes Schedules in apprentlceable occupational 
specialties (Pipe Coverer and Insulator, Pipe Fitter 
(Construction), Pipe Fitter (Ship and Boat), Carpenter, and 
Operating Engineer) . These schedules are being reviewed to 
ensure they meet the private industries' standards. Once our 
union partners complete the review, NNAP and DOL will submit the 
standards for acceptance. We are working with the union to 
solve terminology difference problems between military terms and 
civilian terms and to ensure commonality between the two 
languages. This review is scheduled for completion this fall. 

The Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) awards 
credentials to individuals based on documented aviation 
maintenance training received while in the military in the areas 
of airframes and powerplants. Discussions between NNAP and FAA 
personnel have been ongoing to authorize Sailors completing the 
airframes and/or powerplants registered apprenticeship programs 
to take the FAA certification examinations automatically. 
Additionally, the Navy is working with a DOD Joint Services 
Working Group to streamline the process for the airframe and 
powerplant certification. The purpose for streamlining the 
process is to better prepare our Sailors for future positions in 
civilian aviation and to provide broader training to our 
personnel. Due to the location and distance of FAA testing 
facilities from many military installations, in many cases 
personnel must travel in excess of three to six hours to reach a 
testing facility. One solution being negotiated is to have FAA 
certify DANTES as a computer testing designee with the 
capability to administer tests free of charge to military 
personnel . 
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Follow-up Questions for Panel 3 Members from the Hon. Bob Filner 
Ranking Democratic Member, Subcommittee on Benefits 
Hearing of September 9, 1999 on Civilian Credenitaling 
Requirements for Military Job Skills 


1. Nfr. Halsey. I want to thank you for your excelloit testimony and your 
strong support for America’s veterans. I know you and your colleague, Ms. Rains, 
have been a big help on this issue. 

I share your endiusiasm for a national conference to atklress dm issim of 
certification of military skills. How do you envision this meeting? Who should be 
invited to participate? Should it be a 1-day conference or would 2 or 3 days be 
required? What can be achieved at this crmforence? 


2. What advice do all of you have for this Subcommittee? What can we do 
to best support the effort to e}q>and certification of military skills? 
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How do you envision this con&rence? 

I envision this as a conference desired to bring tepresentatives of the militat)’ and the private 
sector together to explain their current efforts and perceived goals regarding military training and 
transition. The ultimate goal is to provide a forvim for all parties to make presentations followed by 
analysis of where the .system is currently lacking and to conclude with recommendations and a 
strategy for improved transition. 

Who shouki be invited to participate? 

Participants should include representatives of each of the service branches, the veterans service 
organizations, the Departments of Defense and Ijibor, the Veterans Administration, the 
Committees on Veterans Affairs and Armed Services ftr>m the House and Senate, state Hcensure 
bodies, and private sector certification organizations. 

Should it be a t-day conterence or wouU 2 or 3 days be required? 

I feel that a 2-'/: day conference would be appropriate. Day one would be devoted to presentatioiis 
by both the military and the private sector on current status and roles. Day two would consist of 
breakout sessions on developing improvements and new strategies. Day three (one half day) would 
allow for presentations of consensus proposals developed in the breakout scssbns of day two. 

XHtat can be achieved at tbit conSnence? 

Obviously, a challetge of this size and complexity will not be overcome by simply holding a 
conference. My hope would be that a much clearer understanding of the problem and avail^le 
assets for a solution might be achbved. Hie networking potennal of this type of gathering should 
also be substantial. Patridpaling professionals wotdd be both more aware of their colleagues' 
viewpoints, challenges, etc. and better able to directly contact them through the participant roster 
and other handout materials fimm the event. 

In a mote concrete sense, I would hope that this event could lead to the Congress and 
Administration supporting a pilot, or demonstration project to actually emploj’ the solutions brought 
forward. This project would allow for a “teal world” test of some of the theotetied solutions 
offered by the conference participants. 'Ihis approach would be particulady appealing to many of 
the interested parties, as it would allow for increased attention to the problem, with litde or nt) 
budgetary rev|uitemenL By simply focusing on a defined profession within the military and applying 
a strategy developed by consensus at the conference (and fleshed out by the impacted patties), we 
can learn a great deal without disrupting the existing sj’stem as a whole. In this way, wc might 
perform an initial demonstration, refine the technique based upon a set-point review ^lethaps a 
follow-up am ference the next year to assess our progress?) and expand the project to other 
professions if the process is successful. 

What advice do all of you have Sir this Subcommittee? 

The Subcommittee's Chairman, Mr. Jack Quinn, the Ranking Minorit)' Member, Mr. Bob Pilner, and 
their professional staffs have been vert’ responsive. I feel that the Subcommittee is on the right 
track on this issue. Both Subatmmittce Members and Staff have been interested in, and supportive 
of, efforts to improve this situation. The Subcommittee should continue to seek tjj^rtunities to tic 
this issue into the broader question of Veterans' benefits, transition, reenutment, etc. As the 
understanding of both policy makeis and policj- executors expands regarding the scope of this 
challenge, and thus the scope of potential benefits if we are to improve the situation, I am confidant 
that wc can effect positive change. 
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What can we do to best support the e£R>rt to ejgyand txrtMScadon of military skiUs? 

First, an amendment to the Montgomery Gl Bill, allowing for mimbursement of Ic^dmate 
cerdfkation costs is essential. 1 recognize the problem of potential fraud in this r^ard, by way of 
disreputable certification madeeters selling certidcation. To combat diis problem, the Cordon for 
Professional Certification (CPC) has developed a set of minimum standards (attachment I). These 
standards could be used to prevent “fly-by-nighf* certification programs from profiting off of our 
veterans. These standards should not be viewed as absolute, but rather as g^dance. If a pre^pram 
could not meet these standards, they should be granted the opportunity to exf^btin their positions 
and why they feel that their programs are credible. This is not unlike the process cunendy utilized 
by Armeies in determining what certifications to require or recognize. The standards would simply 
reduce the number of individual reviews necessary. 

Additionally, the Subcommittee can urge the Department of Defense (DOD) to utilize private 
sector certifications with the military. Currently die DOD and the service branches often create 
internal certification programs. In some cases this is necessary. However, there are often private 
sector programs in existence which are cheaper (diey are developed and maintained by the ptivate 
sector), better (as in all testing and e\'aluation, an increase in the number of examinees translates to 
more reliable result data) and transferable (these are the certifications which am already mcc^pized 
by private sector employers). Encours^ng the military to better utilize these existing and emerging 
private sector programs can reduce costs while improving the transition process. It is die very 
existence of diese types of unusual opportunities that have proi'oked so much interest and 
enthusiasm in this issue. Continued leadership by this Subcommittee on this issue can and will 
result in measurable improvements in the veterans* transition experience while simultaneously 
reducing budget oudays for redundant military' certification, veteran unemployment, Gl Bill funded 
re- training, etc. 

'Ihe Coalition for Professional Certification pledges to continue to ser\’C as the voice for private 
sector certification before the Congress and the Federal Agencies. We ^e committed to assisting 
this Subcommittee in their efforts to improve this situation. The Subcommittee should feel free to 
call on the CPC at any time, to serve in any capacity required in this effort lliank you for the 
opportunity' to offer our opiniems and advice. 
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Raymond A. Piyor 
Grant cootdinator 
Ohio Employment Sovice 
41S East Emmitt Ave. 
Waveity.OMo 4S690 


Sq>tember27, 1999 


Honorable Lane Evans 
Ranldi^ Democratic Member 
U. S. House of Representative 
Committee on V^etans' Affiurs 
335 Cannon House Office Building 
Washii^on D C 20515 


Honorable Committee Member Filner: 

It is a pleasure for me to respond to the questions, regarding a national conference to address the 
issue of certification of military skills. Again, it was also a pleasure to provide testimony before 
the committee. 


Question: 

How do you envision this meeting? 

Answer: 

In putting together the conference, an effort should be made to encompass the many players, 
programs, and service providers involved. There should be background information provided to 
the participants prior to the conference or at least at the beginning of the conference as to what 
has already been happening within this arena and who to this point has been providing those 
services. Not only should this infonrution be coming from federal, state, and DOD organizations 
but from other private sector players as well. 

After brackground information is provided, breakout workshops or sessions may be a good idea 
to develop avenues for the future and possibly help determine the direction congress and the 
federal agencies involved should go. There are some very good ideas and proposal out there 
that many from across the nation ate more than willing to share. 

Question: 

\^o should be invited to participate? 


Answer: 

The list of organizations and service providers to veterans is long. This could lead to a very huge 
conference. Suggested organizations and individuals for invitations follow: 

1 . Most importantly members of the Veterans Affairs Committee and other interested 
legislators. 

2. Representatives (Commanders and Employment Chairs) for all major veterans 
organizations, at the national and state levels. 

3. State Governors’ Offices of Veterans’ Affiurs 

4. A sampling of veterans representatives from around the nation. 

5. Private sector providers of services to veterans 

6. All Department of Defense military branches 

7. State employment service veterans program coordinators 

8. DOL Veterans Employment and Training Service staff 

9. Department ofVeterans Affiurs Representatives 

10. Department ofVeterans Affairs, Vocational Rehabilitation R^resentatives from 
programs through the nation (local level providers and local VA Medical Ceirter 
Vocational Rehabilitation staff). 
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Question: 

Should it be'a 1-day conference or would 2 or 3 days be required? 

Answer: 

A one d^ confermce will not serve the purpose. In order to receive the needed background 
information and to make this a successfiil working conference, you foouM look at a 3 di^ 
ctNiference. Also, it is my opinion that the conference should not end on a Fridiy as travel may be 
more cundrersome on a Friday evenn^. 

Question: 

What can be achieved be achieved at this cortference? 

Answer 

By brii^ing all the players to the table we can achieve clarity as to udiM the issue of c e tt ifi cat h m 
isallabout. We will be able to detemiue wliere each of the conference members and service 
providers are coming from and hopefolly whm their individual plans propose to take them m the 
future. Hopefully we can develop a uttified plan of action or goals that we aB can work towvd 
acineving. We need to develop uniform plans and goals and at the same time develop the 
accountability that go with these goals, nationwide. We should all be lookit^ m and woikii^ 
toward the same thing. 

Question: 

What advice to we have for this subcommittee? 

Answer: 

Do not let the political football ph^ the major role in decision makii^. Always keep the mifitaiy 
personnd and veterans at the MghM priority. The services that these militaty perscumelAvterans 
receive should be our top priority, not who provides it. 

Question: 

What can we do to best support the effort to expand certification of nnlitary skills? 

Answer: 

Be completely open-minded and creative with federal programs and fending sources. Allow 
flexibility for local programs. Support veterans licenang and cotification programs on the 
national level. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to share my thoughts and provide this further infinmation. 
While listening to ail the testimony provided on September the ninth, as a local provider of 
licensing and certification to veterans, there was a lot of discussion I did not agree with. The 
Department of Defense milhary Inanches continually discussed their college credit programs they 
have. These programs are good, however, they do not pxrvide militaty personnel with 
cotifications or civilian licenses. I really believe that college credits for military trainit^ do not 
benefit the certification process in most areas. Also, I am a firm bdiever that 80 percent of all 
licensing and certifications will probably take place at state or local levels. It can not all be done 
in Washington. 

It is a pleasure to serve veterans and our country. 


Sincerely 



Licensing and Certification Grant Coordinator 


o 



